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Warehousing Asks I. C. C. to Check 


Government Competition on Rivers 


Formal Complaint Filed by American Association Assails Free Stor- 


age Practices of Inland Waterways Corporation and Requests Order 


of Relief—Industry Suffering to Extent of Many Thousands of 


Dollars 


Annually 


By KENT B. STILES 


4 YHE American Warehousemen’s Association has 

accepted the challenge voiced by Major General 

T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and operating execu- 
tive of the Government-owned Inland Waterways 
Corporation, that the Corporation’s policy of accord- 
ing free storage and handling on sugar and other 
commodities transported by the Federal Barge Line 
on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers is something 
which is justiciable by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Acceptance of the challenge is in the form of a 
complaint which has been formally filed with the 
Commission. 

This complaint, the text of which is published in 
full on page 11, charges that certain of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation’s rates, rules, regulations 
and practices are “unjust, unreasonable and unlaw- 
ful in violation of Section 1, unjustly discriminatory 
in violation of Section 2, and unduly prejudicial in 
violation of Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 

General Ashburn, in his report on operations in 
1929—a document which disclosed a net loss exceed- 
ing $350,000—alluded to the corporation’s storage- 
in-transit policy and said: “This is a matter which 
is properly justiciable by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” That is the challenge now met by the 
American Warehousemen’s Association through the 





proceedings instituted before the Commission. 

The complaint asks for an investigation by the 
Commission and requests an order commanding the 
Inland Waterways Corporation to cease and desist 
from alleged violations of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

The Commission gave complainant and defendant 
until July 1 to file additional complaint or respond. 
Thereafter, following routine procedure, the Com- 
mission will consider the complaint in executive ses- 
sion and, if it determines that the plea of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association has good grounds, 
it will assign the case for hearing at some date in 
the not far distant future. 

Meanwhile, a survey conducted by Distribution and 
Warehousing among river port warehousemen has 
brought letters indicating that the financial suffer- 
ing is widespread within the industry. 

Many thousands of dollars in storage revenue is 
being lost annually because of Government compe- 
tition on the waterways, according to writers of the 
letters. One company claims to have been hit to 
the extent of $50,000 a year! 

The response to Distribution and Warehousing’s 
letter of inquiry includes one which shows that the 
competition is affecting household goods as well as 
merchandise warehousemen. 
Harry C. Herschman, St. Joseph, Mo., general 
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President Herschman of American Warehousemen’s Association Sees Barge Line 
Competition Threatening to Destroy Storage Industry 


QL.OR a considerable time I have endeavored to find a 
single sound reason for believing that the Govern- 
ment is moving in the right direction to encourage inland 
waterway traffic—by subsidizing a barge line which ar- 
bitrarily cuts transportation rates 20 per cent, furnishes 
free warehouse service, and which barge line sustained a 
net operating loss for the year 1929 amounting to $354,- 
048.46—paid by the taxpayers of the United States. 


No doubt there is real merit in making our rivers 
navigable. Why, then, does not the Government con- 
sider this their work and then stop? The several States, 
with Government aid, have improved our national high- 
ways. If it is sound economic practice to subsidize river 
transportation on the present basis, would it not be just 
as reasonable for the Government to go into the highway 


proper that those affected rise up to proclaim their con- 
demnation. 

The present operating basis of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the Government’s barge line agency, does 
not in any sense represent fair competition—it is un- 
American in principle and unless promptly corrected will 
mean destruction to present well developed public ware- 
house service organizations. 

By no application of common sense do I consider it 
either ethical or economically sound to subsidize any or- 
ganization with taxpayers’ money to compete, without 
regard for profit or loss, with already existing service 
organizations financed by private capital and which 
organizations must rely on their own resources and 
initiative to survive. As taxpayers we are being com- 
pelled to help finance unfair competition which, if con- 


transportation business? 


tinued, will destroy us. 

Fair competition is the foundation of American busi- 
ness and is accepted as such in all business channels. 
When a principle so broad as this is ignored it is only 


American Warehousemen’s Association. 


H. C. HERSCHMAN, 
General President, 











president of the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, declares in a letter to Distribution and Ware- 
housing that the present operating basis of the Gov- 
ernment’s barge line agency does not represent fair 
competition, that it is un-American in principle, and 
that unless promptly corrected it “will mean destruc- 
tion to present well developed public warehouse ser- 


vice organizations.” 


In support of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation fight against the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration’s practices, two of the industry’s State organ- 
izations—in Missouri and New York—have adopted 


T will be recalled that at the inland 

waterways transportation group ses- 
sion at the meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, on 
April 29, Fred W. Sargeant, president 
of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, said he understood that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation was “trying to 
destroy some of the great storage enter- 
prises in the United States by competi- 
tion.” At the same gathering Leon S. 
Rose, a Memphis warehouse executive, 
cited instances of losses suffered by 
storage companies in Minnesota and 
Tennessee. 

These statements were incorporated in 
a letter which Distribution and Ware- 
housing sent on June 4 to warehousemen 
operating at ports along the Mississippi, 
Ohio and Warrior Rivers. 

“What has been your experience?” 
the letter reads in part. “Can you cite 
specific instances of this character? If 
such competition by a Government 
agency is not checked along the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio and Warrior Rivers, its ex- 
tension seems envitable as the Barge 
Line expands its operations along the 
Missouri and other tributaries. And 
the practice is affecting warehousemen’s 
income at interior and Coast cities as 
well as along the rivers. Sugar, canned 
goods and coffee are among the com- 
modities affected.” 


resolutions. The Missouri Warehousemen’s associa- 
tion’s memorial, adopted at a recent annual conven- 
tion, asks Congress to “insist that the Federal Barge 
Line discontinue at once the practice of granting 
free storage and consequent serious interference 
with the business of the public warehousemen.”’ The 
New York State Warehousemen’s Association, at its 


annual meeting in June, authorized the American 


The replies to this letter are illumi- 
nating. They show undeniably that this 
form of Government competition is 
seriously harming the industry. It is 
interesting to note, also, that similar 
competition on the part of railroads does 
not escape comment by some of the ware- 
housemen who replied to the inquiry. 

One storage executive, writing con- 
fidentially, says: 

“The barge lines have taken away 
from our company storage that will 
gross $50,000 per annum and this is not 
a circumstance to what they will do if 
they are not checked. They claim that 
they are only doing this to meet com- 
petitive rail practices but they forget 
that they are subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment and therefore pay no taxes and 
they have already established a 20 per 
cent differential under rail rates. If 
they cannot operate profitably and suc- 
cessfully with the railroads with a 20 
per cent differential in their favor they 
sacrifice the right to be in business at 
all. 

“T have just learned that the Federal 
Barge Line is seeking to rent or use 
one of the Army Base warehouse units 
here and if they accomplish their pur- 
pose our firm and the other warehouse- 
men here might just as well prepare to 
close their doors.” 

One of the signers of the complaint 


Warehousemen’s Association to file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as part of the Ameri- 
can’s complaint, a statement to the effect that the New 
York State Association concurred in the complaint. 


filed with the I. C. C. is R. W. Dietrich, 
New Orleans, chairman of the A. W. A. 
merchandise division committee which 
has been opposing the free storage 
policy. 

“The effect of these tariff arrange- 
ments,” Mr. Dietrich writes, “is to de- 
prive shippers and receivers who store 
goods arriving by the Barge Line at 
the ports from getting the advantage of 
the through rate applying from New 
Orleans to ultimate destination. This in 
itself, as can be easily seen, is a gross 
and unfair discrimination against the 
shippers and receivers storing in the 
warehouses of our members, as well as 
against the warehousemen themselves. 

“In the opinion of the warehousemen’s 
committee the tariff is in effect allowing 
a rebate to shippers and receivers rout- 
ing their freight in connection with the 
Government’s Barge Line. 

“The Barge Line is now making ar- 
rangements to operate to Chicago and to 
Kansas City, including such points as 
St. Joseph. Unless we change this 
Governmental free storage and unfair 
and prejudicial discrimination against 
our industry the warehousemen at the 
very important warehousing centers 
just named are going to be seriously 
hurt. 

“Furthermore arrangements are now 
being made for the Government to take 
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Text of the American Warehousemen’s Association Complaint Filed With Interstate 
Commerce Commission Against Inland Waterways Corporation 





AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION Merchandise Divi- 
sion, Complainant vs. INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION Operat- 
ing The Mississippi Warrior Service Federal Barge Line, Defendant 


The complaint of the above named Complainant re- 
spectively shows: 
I. 


That Complainant is a voluntary association of public 
warehousemen doing business in the principal cities of 
the United States, with office located at No. 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois, and is charged with the 
duty of protecting its members and shippers and patrons 
served by them, against unlawful, unduly preferential 
and unjustly discriminatory freight charges, rules, regu- 
lations and practices. 

II. 


That among the members of the said association there 
are public warehousemen, conducting privately owned, 
publicly licensed, bonded warehouses, who act as receiv- 
ing and forwarding agents for the benefit of shippers 
desiring to use or who are using these warehouse facili- 
ties and services of said members in the cities of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., St. Louis, Mo., Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, Minn., New Orleans, La., Chicago, II1., 
and other cities. 

III. 


That Defendant is a common carrier engaged in the 
transportation of property partly by barge by water, 
and partly by rail between various points in the United 
States in interstate commerce and as such common car- 
rier is subject to the provision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

IV. 


That Defendant publishes storage in transit rules and 
privileges in Section E, as amended and particularly in 
Items 2060, 3520, 3565, 3570, 3580, 3475, 3572 and 3635 
and reissues, of Inland Waterways Corporation Freight 
Tariff No. 9-F, I. C. C. No. 176, issued by L. F. Chaffee, 
on sugar and other commodities at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Helena, Ark., Birmingham and Holt, Ala., 
Cairo and East St. Louis, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, 
Mo., and New Orleans, La., originating at New Orleans, 
La., and other points in Louisiana, or at Mobile, Ala., or 
arriving at New Orleans, La., or Mobile, Ala., via ocean 
vessels and forwarded from New Orleans, La., via Mis- 
sissippi Warrior Service destined to points in Mississippi, 


Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas. 


Ve 


The said schedule specified in paragraph IV hereof 
accords special or free and reduced storage in transit 
rates, charges, rules, regulations and practices, including 
drayage absorptions and allowances to shippers and con- 
signees storing in warehouses owned and operated by 
the Inland Waterways Corporation on shipments de- 
scribed in said paragraph IV and moving in interstate 
commerce and transportation via said Inland Waterways 
Corporation, while denying and refusing to accord sim- 
ilar special or free and reduced storage in transit rates, 
charges, rules, regulations and practices, including dray- 
age absorptions and allowances to shippers and con- 
signees of similar shipments transported via Inland 
Waterways Corporation when stored in the warehouses 
operated by Complainant’s members to the undue preju- 
dice of shippers represented by Complainant and Com- 
plainant’s members and giving undue preference to ship- 
pers and consignees storing in warehouses owned and 
operated by Defendant. 


VI. 


That said rates, rules, regulations and practices, enu- 
merated in paragraphs IV and V hereof, are unjust, un- 
reasonable and unlawful in violation of Section 1, un- 
justly discriminatory in violation of Section 2 and un- 
duly preferential in violation of Section 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Wherefore, Complainant prays that Defendant may be 
required to answer the charges herein; that after due 
hearing and investigation an order be made commanding 
the Defendant to cease and desist from the aforesaid 
violations of said Act and establish and put in force 
and apply in future such other rates, rules and regu- 
lations and practices as the Commission may deem rea- 
sonable, just, non-discriminatory and non-prejudicial, and 
that such other and further order or orders be made as 
the Commission may consider proper in the premises. 








The complaint is signed by F. R. Long, St. Louis, president of the merchandise division of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association; by R. W. Dietrich, New Orleans, chairman of the division’s committee 
on traffic and transportation—river and like ports; and by I. F. Daspit, attorney for the complainant. 








over and operate the Erie Barge Canal 
in the State of New York. This is going 
to mean trouble for warehousemen at 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, Albany, 
Buffalo and New York, unless we can 
convince the Barge Line officials and 
the I. C. C. of the unfair, prejudicial 
and discriminatory methods of the 
Government’s Barge Line in its efforts 
to control the routing of freight. 

“In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that not only will the warehouse- 
men be affected who are located on the 
canal or the river but the warehousemen 
will be affected who are located even 
hundreds of miles away from the water- 
ways, and as chairman of the traffic and 
transportation committee I want to 


warn all warehousemen in the country 
to investigate and see that their Con- 
gressmen are informed concerning this. 


“The public warehouse industry can- 
not fairly object if the Barge Line 
makes a fair charge for its storage 
service, provided that the charge is high 
enough to prevent abuses of the facili- 
ties of the Barge Line, it being under- 
stood that these facilities are primarily 
transportation facilities and not storage 
facilities. The warehousemen feel above 
all that the Barge Line is a Govern- 
mental institution which is supported 
in part by their taxes and should be 
scrupulously operated so as to give the 
warehousemen a fair chance to share its 
benefits, which, as the Barge Line offi- 


cials claim, the Barge Line does for 
other portions of the public. Certainly 
its storage-in-transit rates should not be 
confined to goods stored in its own ware- 
houses. 

“When the Barge Line does this it is 
using its power and influence as a Gov- 
ernment institution to prejudice the in- 
terests of the warehousemen whose 
taxes, as we say, help to pay the salaries 
of the gentlemen who direct the policies 
of the Government’s Barge Line.” 


Alluding specifically to the effect of 
the composition at his own port, Mr. 
Dietrich writes: 

“It is hard to say definitely how much 
business the New Orleans warehousemen 
are losing; it is safe to say however that 
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practically no tonnage in any appre- 
ciable amounts that arrives here either 
by coastwise steamers or by steamers 
from foreign countries, that is intended 
for consumption or use in the interior 
of the country and which is routed from 
New Orleans in connection with the 
Barge Line, is stored in warehouses in 
New Orleans like our own. 

“In fact, as far as I can judge from 
reading the tariffs, there is a deliberate 
policy indicated of so arranging the 
tariffs that none of this business can be 
stored in transit in New Orleans. For 
example, there is a large movement of 
canned goods from the Pacific Coast 
coming to New Orleans through the 
Panama Canal and then going up the 
river by Barge Line. The storage-in- 
transit on canned goods formerly in 
effect in New Orleans has been cancelled 
and transit arrangements made to apply 
only in Barge Line warehouses in Mem- 
phis, Helena, St. Louis, etc. The oper- 
ations of the Barge Line are such as to 
make New Orleans merely a transfer 
platform to or from the Barge Line, 
and not a distributing point. 

“We have reason to believe that in 
the last sixty days two lots of foreign 
sugar, aggregating 70,000 packages, 
which we had expected to receive and for 
which we were fully prepared, even 
having cars ordered for one shipment, 
have gone up the river by Barge Line 
for storage in its warehouse.” 

Federal Barge Line tariff schedules 
which became effective on June 5, Mr. 
Dietrich points out, “provide for storage- 
in-transit of canned goods and coffee at 
St. Louis and Memphis reaching the 
Mississippi River at New Orleans ex- 
ocean vessels.” These schedules, he 
says, confine storage-in-transit to goods 
only when stored in the Barge Line 
warehouses, “although it would provide 
a small and insufficient storage rate.” 

Under the rates complained of to the 
I. C. C., according to Mr. Dietrich, the 
Barge Line confines storage-in-transit 
rate to goods stored in its own ware- 
houses while giving free storage there 
for 60 days, and half a cent per 100 
pounds for another 30 days, which is 
in effect, he asserts, free storage for 90 
days. 


At Memphis 


EON S. ROSE, the Memphis executive 

who spoke on behalf of warehousing 
at the Chamber of Commerce meeting, 
writes that his company is handling vir- 
tually no sugar today whereas in 1924 
it stored 103,254 bags; in 1925, 111,896 
bags; in 1926, 92,814 bags, and in 1927, 
109,199 bags. 

Then along came the Government com- 
petition and in 1928 the Rose firm han- 
dled only 64,429—none at all in April, 
July, September and December. 

During the first six months of 1929 
only 27,698 bags were stored, as com- 
pared with about 50,700, 45,000, 48,000, 
51,000 and 41,000 in the corresponding 
periods from 1924 to 1928, inclusive. 

“There is no use giving you figures 
after June, 1929, inasmuch as_ the 
amount of sugar handled by us since that 
date has practically been nothing,” Mr. 
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Rose states. “We are handling virtually 
no sugar, but if the free storage prac- 
tice was stopped and the _ storage-in- 
transit privilege allowed to apply to our 
warehouse, we feel sure that we could 
regain practically all the business which 
we have lost.” 

Twin Cities 

N the Twin Cities the warehouses 

“have been greatly injured from the 
loss of sugar which refiners at New Or- 
leans, prior to the opening of the Barge 
Line and free storage facilities at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, stored in great 
quantities at our warehouse and other 
Twin Cities warehouses,” according to 
E. M. Lamphere, traffic manager of the 
Northwest Warehousing Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

“Now,” Mr. Lamphere writes, “this 
same sugar is stored under the free 
storage plan at river warehouses and is 
supplied direct to the trade, with an oc- 
casional car coming from the Barge Line 
warehouse to our warehouse for local 
shipment and pick-up orders. This, of 
course, is only a small portion of the 
business we formerly enjoyed. 

“During the past year there has been 
carried in the Barge Line warehouses 
about 30,000 bags of sugar that normally 
would have been carried at our ware- 
house. This has resulted in a loss of at 
least $2,000 revenue for us.” 

Alluding to Mr. Sargeant’s statement 
at the Chamber of Commerce convention, 
Mr. Lamphere comments: 

“This sounds rather queer to us ware- 
housemen in the Northwest inasmuch as 
the railroad he is president of gives a 
certain amount of free storage at Du- 
luth, Milwaukee and Green Bay. 

“When the warehousemen of Minne- 
apolis went to Mr. W. W. Morse, man- 
ager of the Upper Mississippi Barge 
Line, and objected to their principles of 
free storage, his argument was that the 
Barge Line was forced into free storage 
by the free storage privilege granted by 
the rail lines at Duluth. 

“Even though we do appreciate Mr. 
Sargeant’s statement, we do believe that 
it would be well for him to correct this 
practice in his own organization, as this 
also has the tendency to destroy the 
warehouse business and surely results 
in a great loss of revenue yearly to the 
warehouses. | 

“In such instances that the rail car- 
riers make charges for storage, their 
storage and handling charge is so low 
that a warehouseman would lose money 
by handling merchandise at their rates.” 

The six carloads of merchandise which 
the Barge Line lured from a Minnesota 
warehouse with a loss of $540 to the 
warehouseman—an instance cited by Mr. 
Rose at the Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing—was powdered milk, according to 
Peter S. Burghart, treasurer of the Co- 
lonial Warehouse Co., Minneapolis. 

“Naturally all warehouses in the Twin 
Cities and other river ports have suf- 
fered loss of income,” Mr. Burghart 
writes. “We are now figuring with a 
concern who are going to ship 15 or 20 
carloads of a commodity used during the 
winter months. Business will move dur- 
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ing July, August and September. A few 
cars will be delivered to jobbers during 
September and October. That portion 
which is to be peddled out and shipped in 
less than carload lots will undoubtedly 
go to some warehouse but the shipper 
plans on holding it at dock and releasing 
it a car at a time as needed. If the 
Barge Line did not furnish free storage, 
some warehouse would get this business. 

“Minnesota warehouses are vitally in- 
terested and are doing what they can to 
combat this situation.” 

There is another Barge Line practice 
which directly affects household goods 
warehousemen, according to W. R. Gal- 
lup, secretary of the Boyd Transfer & 
Storage Co., Minneapolis. 

“The Barge Line freight rate, which 
is somewhat lower than the regular 
freight rate, also includes delivery of the 
shipment to the residence,” Mr. Gallup 
explains. “They will not carry the goods 
into the house but they will load them 
from the barge into the truck and bring 
them to the house. The consignee then 
has to hire somebody to carry them in. 

“The Langan company of St. Louis for- 
warded such a shipment via the Barge 
Line not long ago in our care, but of 
course we lost the drayage, as the Barge 
Line’s freight rate covered this service. 
We protested this practice in a letter to 
Langan and believe the matter was dis- 
cussed at the recent convention of the 
Missouri warehousemen.” 

Figures which Mr. Gallup submitted, 
covering the shipment mentioned, were 
read at the Missouri convention, as fol- 
lows: 

All Rail 


SS, 2 @ & & Saeeerey res $46.89 
Dray, depot to house (esti- 
mated) 5 hours at $3 an 








Pin thn ded bck 6 62 15.00 
Uncrating (estimated)...... 2.00 
$63.89 
Barge Line 
ke SS eee $37.51 
Carrying into house, 2 hours 
at $2 per hour, 2 men..... .00 
Uncrating (estimated)....... 2.00 
43.51 
mavae GD GCUNGONIOE.< 6 ccc cc csccvcss $20.38 
St. Louis 


BARGE LINE policy of according 
Lt 60 days’ free storage is affecting 
St. Louis warehousing, according to 
N. L. Nulsen, president of the St. Louis 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 

“Sugar is the item on which they have 
hurt us the most,” Mr. Nulsen writes, 
“as parties who buy sugar will let it re- 
main in the Barge Line’s warehouse for 
60 days before they take delivery, even 
though they purchased the merchandise 
from the refinery previously. 

“We understand the State of Missouri 
recently ruled against this procedure, 
but in order to obtain free storage the 
St. Louis consumers must now have the 
goods shipped out of the St. Louis ship- 
ping district, as the ruling does not affect 
storage-in-transit business. However, 
the consumers find it cheaper to switch 
the merchandise out of the St. Louis 
switching district and then have it re- 
turned to them, as the switching charges 
are less than two months’ storage 
charges would be. This is just one exam- 
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ple of the numerous tricks used by con- 
sumers in order to take advantage of the 
Government free storage. 

“We know that it costs the Govern- 
ment just as much money to store mer- 
chandise as it does our company, and 
possibly more, and we can see no reason 
why the Government should take a loss 
on their warehouse space and do business 
for nothing, and apply this loss against 
their revenues from hauling rates, as it 
is plain that this procedure is merely a 
method of cutting their tariff rates—and 
if they wish to offer their shippers an 
advantage it should be in the form of a 
reduced tariff rather than in the form 
of free storage. 

“This form of reduction in rate is 
decidedly unfair to shippers, due to the 
fact that some shippers require consider- 
able storage and others do not require 
any storage, and if the shipper who re- 
quires storage is given free storage he is 
naturally getting a lower rate for haul- 
ing than the party who does not have 
storage when he uses the Barge Line 
service. 

“Aside from hurting the warehouses, 
by this procedure, who are doing legiti- 
mate business and serving the public 
adequately, they are not creating any 
real economy either to themselves or to 
the shippers by offering free storage, 
as their revenue derived from their ex- 
pense of operation is undoubtedly used 
as a basis for making their tariff rates, 
and if items of cost of storage are put 
in without any revenue to offset it, it is 
certain to run their cost of hauling up 
as compared to what it would be if they 
did not give free storage. Therefore, 
in course of time, shippers who do not 
use free storage will be paying a higher 
rate for hauling over the Barge Lines 
and parties using free storage will be 
given too much advantage in their rates. 

“We can see no logical reason why the 
United States Government should attack 
the public storage warehouses and cause 
them a loss when there is no advantage 
to be gained either by the Government 
or by the shippers, as the practice of 
storing merchandise without charge is 
unreasonable from every point of view; 
it is unsound from an accounting stand- 
point, unsound from the standpoint of 
the shipper—as all shippers do not use 
an equal amount of storage—and un- 
sound from a rate making standpoint. 

“We cannot help but feel that when 
this is brought before the I. C. C. or 
taken up direct with the Government it 
will be discontinued as a policy, as any 
clear thinking man can see that it is 
unwise to offer service without cost, as 
it will not only result in a discrimination 
between shippers but is unfair also to 
the storage industry from which the 
Government obtains revenue from in- 
come taxes and from which the State 
obtains revenue from property taxes, etc. 

“We believe the matter should be at- 
tacked as being unfair and unsound 
policy as there should be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that the free storage is 
bound to hurt the public warehouses.” 

R. H. Switzler, vice-president and 
general manager of the St. Louis Re- 
frigerating & Cold Storage Co., alluding 
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to the statement of President Sargeant 
of the North Western Railway at the 
Chamber of Commerce meeting, com- 
ments: 

“T am wondering whether anybody in 
the audience thought to ask him what 
was his opinion of the way the railroads 
are going into the storage business. It 
seems to me this would have been a pious 
remark at the moment.” 


Alabama 


j iw port of Birmingham, which is 
the Warrior River terminal of the 
Barge Line, has for many months been 
granting free storage on sugar for 60 
days, according to George C. Harris, 
president of the Harris Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Birmingham. 

“Therefore,” Mr. Harris writes, “this 
business is being held at the port that 
would otherwise go to the local ware- 
houses. Due to the close proximity of 
the port to this city (27 miles) the 
sugar moves out only in such quantities 
as to supply immediate needs. 

“The Federal Barge Line’s activities 
in this district are primarily due to the 
fact that there is a very heavy tonnage 
of iron and steel products moving down- 
stream, and it has been their desire to 
offer special inducements to create some 
revenue on the return movements of the 
barges, such as nitrates, coffee, sugar, 
newsprint paper, etc. So far, sugar 
seems to be the only commodity on which 
they are rendering free storage, but will 
they stop with sugar? It is quite nat- 
ural to assume that when other business 
can be secured in large quantities, con- 
cessions will be granted and then the 
warehouse companies will suffer the loss 
of other business. 

“There is carried in storage at Bir- 
mingport at times from 35 to 40 cars 
of sugar. Of course some of this busi- 
ness is for points beyond, yet the fact 
that free storage is being granted clear- 
ly indicates that the business is being 
concentrated at the river terminals for 
the purpose of facilitating the movement 
and avoiding the necessity of carrying 
large stocks in local warehouses in dis- 
tricts served through such terminals.” 

Railroad storage practices are injected 
into the situation by Horace Turner, 
president of the Turner Terminal Co., 
Mobile, who says they are more serious 
than those of the Barge Line. 

“While the Inland Waterways Corp., 
operating between New Orleans and Bir- 
mingport on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Rivers, is storing sugar, etc., free at its 
river warehouses, just as it is doing 
elsewhere,” Mr. Turner writes, “it is 
only doing what the railroads themselves 
are doing at the ports on a vastly 
greater scale, which perhaps Fred W. 
Sargeant did not mention. The rail- 
roads are doing on a wholesale scale 
what the Inland Waterways Corp. is 
doing on a retail scale. 

“Both are wrong and should be pre- 
vented from continuing such practices, 
as part of a transportation service.” 

Mr. Turner alludes to I. C. C. Docket 
12681—the port terminals case familiar 
to warehousing—and declares that “by 
a vote of 6 to 5 the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, after nine years of 
hearings and investigations by those 
who did not grasp the real problem, de- 
clined to stop the practices of the rail- 
roads.” He makes reference also to the 
pending McDuffie bill, which would 
direct the I. C. C. “to separately value 
railroad port terminals and file sched- 
ules of charges to cover operating ex- 
penses and a reasonable return upon the 
terminal investment.” The McDuffie bill 
if enacted would, Mr. Turner points out, 
“enable public-private terminals, han- 
dling about 85 per cent of the nation’s 
commerce, to increase their charges to a 
remunerative basis,” and he deplores the 
circumstance that the 1. C. C. opposes 
this proposed legislation. He continues: 

“The proceedings of the railroads and 
the Inland Waterways Corp., if con- 
tinued and extended, will eventually 
destroy an investment in terminals han- 
dling the bulk of the commerce of the 
nation. This is now about one billion 
dollars in port terminals, of which about 
$150,000,000 are owned by railroads and 
the remainder by public-private capital, 
with the railroads using their terminals 
to buy traffic by free or below cost ter- 
minal services, just as they bought 
traffic with cash in the old days. The 
railroad terminal losses will exceed 
$30,000,000 at Atlantic-Gulf ports alone 
—a trifle that does not disturb the I. 
co tS 


Louisville 


BARGE terminal and warehouse 
+\% was completed recently at Louis- 
ville, according to E. H. Bacon, vice- 
president of the Louisville Public Ware- 
house Co., who writes: 

“It has only begun to function and 
notwithstanding one of the officers of the 
company voluntarily consulted us about 
the rates of charges, stating it was their 
desire to harmonize theirs with ours, 
already we have found that the confer- 
ence was only to inform themselves for 
purposes of comparison, as they forth- 
with reached out to secure accounts from 
the sugar refineries being handled by us. 

“We have not yet obtained reliable 
information but apparently they are 
making a rate of lc. per bag handling 
and 2%c. per bag storage. They have 
seriously disrupted our flow of sugar, 
and in a tow of barges from New Or- 
leans arriving a few days ago several 
thousand bags, which otherwise would 
have come to us, went into storage in 
their warehouse, which is the beginning 
of a very serious matter for us. 

“It must be admitted that barge 
ladings can be handled with their dock- 
side to storage facilities at much less 
expense than from barge into our ware- 
house; we see no reason, however, except 
the complete ignorance of the warehous- 
ing industry of the people operating the 
barge warehouse, why charges as be- 
tween themselves and commercial ware- 
houses should not be harmonized.” 


Other Comments 


Fk RANK M. COLE, general manager of 

the Radial Warehouse Co.,,and who 

discussed the situation at the recent 
(Concluded on page 62) 
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The Federal Trade 





Practice 


Conferences 


How They May Benefit 
Public Warehousing 


A Timely Explanation for the Information of Storage Executives 


Who Are Wondering What They Are All About 


By HORACE H. HERR 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ONSIDERABLE discussion of the past, present and 
& future of the “trade practice conference” is cur- 

rent. During the recent annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States two group 
meetings were held in which this subject was considered. 
There were those who asserted that the Federal Trade 
Commission, in recent announcements on trade practice 
rules, has indicated a change in attitude. A few profess 
to see in this change a menace to the usefulness of trade 
practice rules as they have been developing under the 
procedure established by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Obviously, as more than a hundred industrial and com- 
mercial groups have formulated trade practice codes 
under this procedure, an intimation that this work may 
have been wasted causes anxiety and chagrin. 

The commercial cold storage industry availed itself of 
the trade practice procedure last year. Holding its con- 
ference in Minneapolis in July, 1929, the rules formu- 
lated were approved and promulgated by the Federal 


Trade Commission last November. The merchandise di- 
vision of the American Warehousemen’s Association dur- 
ing the convention at Biloxi last January voted approval 
of negotiations which may lead to a trade practice con- 
ference for this group. At the same time the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association took similar 
action. All divisions of the warehousing industry are, 
therefore, directly interested in the status of the trade 
practice conference and the probable future of trade 
practice rules. 

Significant, indeed, in these recent conferences of 
business men and representatives of trade associations 
held in Washington was the unanimity of conviction that 
the trade practice code recognized by the Federal Trade 
Commission is a substantial contribution to fairer busi- 
ness methods, sounder economics, and better service. 
No real dissent was voiced to the estimate that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s activities in the field of trade 
practice conferences constitute a service to industry and 
business of a value unsurpassed by any other activity of 
the Federal Government. 








[* may be that subscribing to this flat- 
tering appraisal of the Commission’s 
work were a few who sought a con- 
venient “parking space” for their con- 
science. Others, we may admit for the 
sake of argument, may have lauded the 
Commission out of the erroneous notion 
that by some sort of bureaucratic magic 
it had found a way to circumvent such 
statutes as the Clayton Act. 

Making due allowance for these possi- 
bilities, it was apparent, nevertheless, 
that an impressive majority of sincere 
business men, actuated by no sinister 


‘ulterior motive, felt that the Federal 


Trade Commission had provided a prac- 
tical procedure that would speed the day 
when American business would be self- 
regulating; when American business, 
having learned its statutory freedoms 
and restraints, efficaciously could keep its 
house in order through voluntary and 


cooperative action, rather than through 
reliance on a uniformed policeman carry- 
ing a night-stick and an automatic. 
That a majority of business men, de- 
siring to see competition placed on a 
little higher plane and business rivalry 
separated a little farther from business 
piracy, enthusiastically support’ the 
trade practice conference procedure, 
does not mean that they find this pro- 
gram perfect. Even where maximum 
benefits have followed the adoption of a 
trade code, the results have left much 
to be desired. The impartial evidence 
is, however, that the formulation of 
trade rules by an industry and their sub- 
sequent acceptance by the Federal Trade 
Commission has advanced the cause of 
higher ethical practice within that in- 
dustry farther and more rapidly than 
any procedure previously worked out. 
When one sets out to answer the ques- 


tion “Are trade practice rules under the 
Federal Trade Commission procedure 
worth while in the warehousing indus- 
try?”, he first must have a very clear 
understanding of what these rules, when 
adopted, can not do. They can not, for 
example, cure cupidity and dishonesty, 
and they can not make lawful an un- 
lawful act. 

When the American Trade Association 
Executives held their luncheon confer- 
ence during the Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in April, John Lord O’Brian, 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, was one of the speakers. If 
there are those who have viewed the 
trade practice rules procedure as a sort 
of serum treatment for industry that 
brought immunity from legal _ con- 
sequences for individual or collective 
actions, Mr. O’Brian’s comment ought to 
dispell that notion. 
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Statement by G. S. Ferguson, 
Chairman of the Commission 


NFAIR methods of competition in commerce are as 
old as commerce itself and “have grown and multi- 
plied with the growth and expansion of business,” and no 
industry is free from them, according to Garland S. 
Ferguson, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 
“Like weeds they grow without cultivation,” he points 
out, “and like weeds must be eradicated if the crop of 
legitimate business is to be harvested.” Mr. Ferguson’s 
statement continues: 

“The Federal Trade Commission has been in existence 
sixteen years. From its beginning it has followed an 
unbeaten path, but it has set its path by those great 
landmarks—the Sherman and Clayton Acts and its own 
organic law. 

“Though they may be obscured by conflicting opinions 
and contradictory decisions, the Commission in its liti- 
gated cases and its trade practice conferences must keep 
these landmarks ever in mind. 

“In its laudable desire to better its business and 
economic conditions, an industry sometimes passes a 
resolution which, if carried out, would result in price 
fixing, division of territory, or other violation of the 
law. Such resolutions the Commission should not 
approve or even receive as an ‘expression of the trade.’ 
To do so is to lend its sanction to an unlawful act. While 
it would give those who acted upon the rules no im- 
munity from the penalties of the law, it would afford 
them some excuse for its violation. The Commission is 
not infallible and neither is any industry. 

“Some rules have been adopted at trade practice con- 
ferences and have been approved or received by the 
Commission which are, to say the least, questionable. 
The Commission is now engaged in reviewing all the rules 
of past conferences in order to correct such mistakes in 
this respect as have been made in the past, and with the 
purpose of clearly indicating the line beyond which the 
Commission will not go in its reception of economic and 
business rules. 





FEDERAL TRADE PRACTICE 


“The right of the Commission to receive resolutions 
which do not condemn unfair methods of competition but 
condemn practices which are unsound and uneconomical 
has been questioned. I have no doubt of its right to do 
so provided the rules do not permit a violation of 
law. I am firm in my conviction that the Commission’s 
policy in this respect is sound and has been of great 
value, not only to the industries involved but to the gen- 
eral public. 

“Many of those rules, without restraining the free and 
uninterrupted flow of trade and commerce, without any 
tendency to monopoly, or in any way violating or evad- 
ing the law, have eliminated useless, wasteful and un- 
sound practices. They have promoted economic and 
business-like methods of marketing and distribution. 
The legitimate savings to the industries and the benefit 
to the public may be measured in millions of dollars. 

“If those who criticize the Commission and its con- 
ferences would turn from the mole hill of the probable 
desire on the part of some industries to evade the law 
and view the mountain of business efficiency accom- 
plished, their criticism would turn to commendation. 

“But although the work up to this time has accom- 
plished much, and the Court decisions have clarified the 
laws by which we are guided, yet we are only at the be- 
ginning of the possibilities before us. I do not think I 
am too optimistic when I look forward to the time in our 
generation when business will be conducted along the 
high plane of the professions and sports, when unfair 
practices and unlawful agreements and combinations will 
be obsolete, when goods will be sold on their merits 
alone, and success will depend upon ability, efficiency 
and service. 

“My optimism is founded on my abiding faith in the 
integrity of the American business man and his love of 
fair play; on his desire to attain success by honorable 
and lawful means or not at all. It is this foundation 
upon which we must build. Let honorable and reputable 
business voluntarily abandon all that is unfair and un- 
lawful and the Commission can easily handle the crooks 
and rascals.” 








“The Attorney General of the United 
States,” Mr. O’Brian said, “is not and 
can not be an arbiter in the field of 
economic interests. His powers and 
duties relate solely to the enforcement 
of law. It is not within his power to 
change the legal standards of business 
conduct as defined by Congress and the 
Courts, and if you stop to reflect upon 
this you will not wish him either to 
have or to attempt to exercise any such 
power. The conduct of business should 
be guided by standards of law and not 
by the discretion or caprice of any offi- 
cial.” 

Again he said: 

“The Department of Justice is, there- 
fore, interested only in the acts and con- 
duct of individuals and corporations. It 
deals with groups of individuals only in 
those cases where the individuals are 
alleged to have combined for some illegal 
purpose. It is not within the power of 
the Attorney General affirmatively to 
approve trade rules or practices. A 
practical reason for not attempting this 
is that neither he nor any other law 
officer can accurately forecast what in- 
dividuals may undertake to do in a 
particular industry pursuant to trade 
rules. In short, the Department of 
Justice is not concerned with ‘Codes of 
Ethies’ or codes of ‘Trade Rules’ or 
‘Trade Plans’ unless illegal practices re- 
sult from their operations or unless (as 
in rare cases) the rules on their face 
obviously contemplate action which if 
taken would be unlawful.” 

“The Federal Trade Commission,” the 


Assistant Attorney General explained, 
“is in a somewhat different case. While 
it has no jurisdiction to enforce the 
Sherman anti-trust Act, it has juris- 
diction to investigate unlawful practices 
and to enforce provisions of the Clayton 
Act. In the exercise of its jurisdiction 


to deal with unfair practices the Com- 


mission has not confined its activities to 





W ith the thought that the 
Federal Trade Practice 
Conference situation is per- 
haps misinterpreted and little 
understood by the majority of 
storage executives, Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing re- 
quested its Washington Bu- 
reau to prepare a_ée story 
outlining the purposes and 
benefits. The result is this 
illuminating article by Mr. 
Herr. 

It is important that every 
warehouseman read what is 
here set down, for the time 
seems not far distant when 
virtually the entire storage 
industry will voluntarily place 
itself within the purview of 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—a step which, through 
self-regulation instead of Gov- 
ernment supervision, will 
raise the industry’s standards, 
minimize unethical competi- 
tion, and assure honesty of 
service to the public. 





investigations and prosecutions but in 
the desire to aid business has developed 
the practice of holding conferences. Out 
of this has come the Federal Trade Prac- 
tice Conference, which, started as an 
experiment, has now become recognized 
as a valuable institution. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has no hostility to the 
Federal Trade Practice Conference. On 
the contrary, it approves these confer- 
ences and believes that within their legit- 
imate field they afford valuable oppor- 
tunity for education and for construc- 
tive progress in industry.” 

One more very important statement 
from Mr. O’Brian: 

“For many, many years the fixing of 
arbitrary prices by the agreement of 
competitors has been viewed as contrary 
to sane public policy. The Courts have 
long since declared it to be _ illegal. 
There is nothing vague, intangible or 
difficult to understand about this prac- 
tice. Everyone knows that it is illegal. 
No one can be engaged in this practice 
without knowing it, and no one needs 
a lawyer to tell him whether he is in 
fact fixing prices by means of under- 
standings or agreements with com- 
petitors.” 

The O’Brian statement clears up two 
propositions very definitely. If there 
are those who are interested in trade 
practice rules with the expectation that 
these may be used to fix prices, they may 
disabuse their minds. Price fixing is 
illegal. The Federal ‘Trade Commission 
can not make price fixing legal. Again, 
if an industry formulates a trade rule 
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FEDERAL TRADE PRACTICE 


Preliminary Procedure 
as Outlined by Carruth 


NE by one the various State and local trade associa- 
tions within the public warehouse industry have 
been indorsing the idea of a Federal Trade Practice Con- 
ference. Typical of this support is the resolution 
adopted by the Warehousemen’s Association of the Port 
of New York, as follows: 

“Resolved, that this association is in favor of a Fed- 
eral Trade Practice Conference for the public merchan- 
dise warehousing industry, and that it is agreeable to 
support a movement for such conference, whether that 
movement is intiated by the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, Merchandise Division, or by another asso- 
ciation, or by individuals.” 

The procedure for warehousing to place itself with the 
purview of the Federal Trade Commission has been out- 
lined in recent months by Chester B. Carruth, Chicago, 
actuary of the American Warehousemen’s Association’s 
merchandise division, at association meetings. In gen- 
eral the procedure is this: 

1. It must be demonstrated that conditions in the in- 
dustry are sufficiently bad to warrant the plan being 
undertaken. 

2. A large percentage of the business, either as to 
number of firms or as to capital involved, or as to some 
other index, is desirous of undertaking it. 


July, 1930 


tive code and a conference is held to work it out and pass 
on it. 

4. The Commission will then, after a hearing, revise 
and approve the code, which will be in two parts—first, 
as to practices declared to be absolutely illegal; and 
second, as to practices stated by the trade to be unfair 
but not illegal. 

5. The industry then sets up the necessary machinery 
for policing itself; for example, a central office may be 
used to act as a clearing house for complaints; local com- 
mittees may be organized for the purpose of investigat- 
ing and reporting on such complaints and issuing orders 
as to the discontinuance of the practices complained of, 
if such orders are found to be necessary. Appeal may 
be made to a general committee of the industry, and, if 
necessary, the Federal Trade Commission may be ap- 
pealed to. The Commission may enforce the order by 
suit before a Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Carruth told the New York Port association that 
the quantity of space and the number of warehousemen 
in the industry were absolutely unknown and that it was 
his plan to present to the Commission the fact that 
State and local warehousemen’s organizations were be- 
hind the project and that in this way it might be made 
known to the Commission that the organized warehouse- 
men were in favor of holding a conference. He believed 
that such unanimity of support would be sufficient to 
justify to the Commission the calling of such a con- 
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3. The representatives of the industry prepare a tenta- 


ference. 





which subsequently is recognized by the 
Federal Trade Commission, this recog- 
nition does not in fact change the legal 
status of that rule in any particular; 
it does not estop the Department of 
Justice from prosecuting those who act 
under that rule if these actions do vio- 
lence to any law. 

There are two groups of rules de- 
veloped in these trade practice confer- 
ences. Group I includes the rules which 
the Federal Trade Commission accepts 
and approves as statements of practices 
that are illegal. Repeatedly there has 
been complaint in industry and business 
that nowhere in the Federal Government 
was provided an agency to which the 
man in industry or business could go 
and submit his problem and get an au- 
thoritative statement as to its relation 
to Federal laws. Certainly, in approv- 
ing these Group I rules, the Federal 
Trade Commission performs this de- 
sirable service. It may not go as far 
as industry would like to see it go, but 
as far as it does go it gives industry an 
authoritative statement—that is, these 
practices in Group I are illegal and those 
who resort to them are inviting prosecu- 
tion. 

That is a worthwhile service, for it 
sets up an authoritative definition and 
tends to promote a standard understand- 
ing of the legal restraints imposed in 
these specific instances. 

Of course it is not a case where the 
industry can do with impunity every- 
thing and anything not specifically pro- 
scribed in Group I rules. Group I rules 
are not the complete category of indus- 
trial lawlessness. It is, however, a state- 
ment of particular and specific practices 
which are contrary to law. They would 
be contrary to law even if the Federal 
Trade Commission did not approve them 
as Group I rules. 

Group II rules are no more and no 
less than the industry’s own statement 
of the industry’s best thought on accept- 
able ethics in its own business. If Group 


II rules are abused in their application, 
the fact that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has accepted them as “the best 
thought” of the industry, in no way 
shields those responsible for their per- 
verted application from _ responsibility 
before the law for their actions. 

That is where the Department of 
Justice steps in. There is no law against 
agreeing that fresh air is essential to a 
well-conducted grocery store. But to 
apply the rule by heaving brickbats 
through plateglass windows would be un- 
lawful even though the ventilation of 
the store was improved. 

And yet, Group II rules, in the opinion 
of many, are more important than the 
Group I definitions. 

The Group II rules are 100 per cent 
on the road to real “self-regulation” of 
industry and business, and if there is 
virtue in this trade conference movement 
it rests in the fact that it is progress 
toward self-regulation, which, when and 
if attained, will minimize if it does not 
eliminate irksome Government regula- 
tion. 

Here it may be pointed out that the 
abuse of Group II rules might very well 
bring about the disease which the rules 
are formulated to cure. It is something 
of an economic axiom that complete 
stabilization of price is predicated on a 
monopolistic position. Monopoly with- 
out regulation will not soon be permitted 
in the United States. If Group II rules 
successfully were applied to stabilize 
prices completely, they would have to 
be applied in a manner to bring about 
monopoly in that industry. The im- 
mediate next step would be Government 
regulation more stringent than ever has 
been known in this country. 

Perhaps it is fortunate, therefore, that 
the Department of Justice stands sen- 
tinel where the road branches off toward 
price fixing and monopoly. It may be, 
as many students of the problem assert, 
that in standing ready to prosecute those 
who unlawfully apply the Group II rules, 


the Department of Justice is in fact pro- 
tecting industry and business from more 
drastic Governmental  regulation—a 
regulation which would involve rates, 
service, profits; a regulation such as is 
exemplified today in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s supervision of the 
railroads. 

In the direction that the trade prac- 
tice conference movement has_ been 
traveling, industry has the benefit of an 
authoritative umpire in the Federal 
Trade Commission, which does not in- 
terfere with management, rates, profits. 
There is no “Government supervision of 
business.” This is a movement toward 
“business supervision of business” with 
complete liberty of action for private 
initiative, ability and application. It is 
an effort first for those who are playing 
the game to get together and formulate 
the rules that shall govern the game, and 
thereafter to deposit the rules with an 
impartial and authoritative agency that 
will serve as an acceptable interpreter 
and umpire. 

Recently there has been much talk 
about a “change of policy” on the part 
of the Federal Trade Commission in 
handling these trade practice rules. On 
investigation and analysis this change 
of policy is revealed as nothing very 
fundamental. It should be borne in 
mind that this Federal Trade Practice 
movement was started in 1919. It took 
on more definite direction in 1926. What 
changes have been worked in industry 
and business and the fundamental eco- 
nomic fabric of the United States in 
eleven years? What changes have been 
noted in the past four years? If there 
has been some change in official attitudes. 
toward some of the details of procedure 
in these trade practice matters in eleven 
years, it is not surprising. The whole 
movement has not progressed beyond its 
experimental years. 

There has been no official pronounce- 
ment from the Commission indicating a 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Pool and Container Cars: Development of a Cheaper 


Transportation of Less-Than-Carload Freight 


By H. A. Haring 


laying it down at the spot of consumption. For 
commodities in commerce the price, therefore, is 
usually thought of as composed of two factors: first, 
the cost of the goods as they emerge from the factory; 
second, the cost of delivering them to the purchaser. 
This cost of delivering is spoken of as the “freight.”’ 
It does, as a rule, include a certain amount of trucking 
before and following the transportation charge; but, in- 
asmuch as the trucking is supposed to be much less than 
the railroads’ charges, the ‘“‘freight,” as that term is used 
in business, covers only the transporation by rail (or 
equivalent carrier). This remains true although, as 
often happens, to truck the goods to and from the station 


sh HE price of any commodity includes the cost of 


Such a condition is thought of as unusual, because it is 
ordinarily the case that the railroads levy far more 
upon the commodity than the trucks. 

The price of a commodity in any market, accordingly, 
includes the cost of laying it down at that market. Nat- 
urally the current quotation is the lowest reliable fac- 
tory cost plus the lowest available freight rate. In the 
case of the freight, this rate becomes the carload rating 
—that is, the bulk or “wholesale” charge for transport- 
ing the goods. If, for any reason, shipment is actually 
made in quantities less-than-carload, it is necessary that 
the seller pay a higher freight cost than the carload 
rating, this being universally known as the “less-than- 


costs as much in dollars 
‘ewe difference between these two 
- ratings for a particular commodity 


is known as “the spread of the rates.” 
It is one of the many complicated and 
intricate elements of our freight rate 
structure—that most complex and most 
muddled of our commercial! institutions. 

The carload rate, being the lesser, is 
a target ever present on the mental 
horizon of all who pay less-than-carload 
rates. The differences of service re- 
quired are recognized by the shipper, the 
dissimilarities of cost to the carrier are 
acknowledged, the essential justice of the 
spread of the rates is accepted, but... 
nevertheless, everywhere and all the 
time, the payer of  less-than-carload 
rates feels aggrieved. However com- 
pletely his intellect may concur in the 
righteousness of the differential against 
the small-lot shipment, he yet curses the 
railroads because “the less-than-carload 
rates are too high’’—always too high in 
his particular case. The shipper ever 
feels a sense of being wronged for the 
major portion of the “spread” as it 
affects his own shipments. 

It is only natural, therefore, that 
Shippers should exercise their wits to 
“beat the game.” To get “lower freight 
rates” is the unquenchable cry of the 


as is paid to the railroads. 


carload’” rating. 


shipping public. And, in the realm of 
less-than-carload rates, this cry is sup- 
plemented by more aggressive measures. 


Human ingenuity is marshalled in an 
effort to outwit the railroads. Classifica- 


tions are scanned, tariffs are analyzed, 
routes are shifted in an unending en- 
deavor to bring down the _ less-than- 
carload rate to the base level of the 
carload rate. 

In this effort to obtain the lowest rate 
(which is that for the carload) shippers 


have developed “mixed carloads” and 
‘“peddler cars.” They have perfected 


the “pool” or “consolidated” car, and, of 
recent years, the railroads have them- 
selves put out “container” cars. 

Each of these fanciful names hides 
the “great game” of railroad rates— 
namely, the attempt to make up car- 
loads of less-than-carload lots to be 
shipped in some manner that will com- 
pel the carriers to grant the carload rate 
for what are, essentially, broken car- 
loads. 


Small Lots Costly 


HE railroads themselves complain 
over the excessive cost of less-than- 
carload shipments. Every city of the 
United States has a long string of box 


cars moving outward each evening, and, 
next morning, a similar string placed at 
the freight stations for unloading, but 
with the cars carrying hardly as much 
revenue-paying freight as the weight of 
the wheels which roll the cars along! 

Not always is the load so light as that 
famous case on the New York Central, 
in 1910 or 1911, where a box car moved 
from St. John’s Park Station in New 
York City to Syracuse loaded with one 
bundle of brooms and nothing else, but 
box cars with capacity for fifteen tons 
or fifty tons actually transport an aver- 
age load of only six tons in this move- 
ment of less-than-carload merchandise. 

The efficient Pennsylvania testified in 
a recent hearing that its average load- 
ing of this class of freight is between 
6.5 and 7 tons to the box car. That rail- 
road states, further, that approximately 
37 per cent of all its box cars are re- 
quired to move less-than-carload freight 
of this sort, in loadings of 12-15 per 
cent of capacities. 

For the railroads as a whole, this 
L. C. L. freight uses 26 per cent of all 
the freight equipment (box, gondola, re- 
frigerator, hopper, special, etc.) but con- 
tributes barely 2 per cent of the total 
tonnage carried and produces less than 
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DISTRIBUTION 


10 per cent of the total freight revenue. 


This tells a staggering story of waste 
and inefficiency. 

Loss and damage are heaviest from 
this class of shipments. The reasons are 
obvious and are well known. 

The carriers have consistently main- 
tained that their costs are highest and 
their losses greatest on less-than-carload 
shipments. They welcome any develop- 
ment which promises greater movement 
in carload lots and less in broken lots, 
and, despite their reluctance to lower 
any rate, they have regularly accorded 
to the carload a lesser rate than for 
smaller shipments. 


Consolidation 


OR several decades shippers have 

utilized “pool” cars and “consolidated” 
ears to bring down the less-than-carload 
rate to the level of the carload. 

The carload rate was designed to 
apply to a solid carload of a single com- 
modity, moving unbroken from one ship- 
per to one consignee. The “pool” car, as 
implied in its name, is an aggregation of 
small-lot shipments. It may contain 
goods of one kind or several kinds. It 
is destined not to a single consignee, but 
to several. It is a mixing up not only 
of contents but also of ownerships. Of 
the three original conditions to the car- 
load’ rate—one commodity, from one 
shipper, to one consignee—the first and 
the third conditions are smashed by the 
pooling of shipments—only the second— 
that of a single shipper—remains. 

It remained only to obliterate the re- 
quirement of a single shipper to defeat 
all three of the conditions, and, when 
that privilege was fought through the 
Courts and established, we had the “con- 
solidated” car. Some agency assembles 
goods from several shippers, loads them 
into a car, and at destination arranges 
for distribution to any number of con- 
signees. The goods may be of a single 
commodity, or several. 

Thus the shipper has circumvented 
the railroads at all three points—the 
single commodity may be any number, 
the single shipper may be any number, 
the single consignee may be any number. 
All that remains is that the car is loaded 
to a given minimum and that it does 
move from a single city to a single 
freight station at destination. But—the 
carload rate applies to the contents 
(subject, of course, to their being appro- 
priately “classified”’). 

Public warehouses have become the 
accepted agency for distribution of 
“nool” cars, and, with the “consolidated”’ 
cars, warehouses again do the breaking 
up of shipments. Assembling the goods 


has become a highly specialized service, 
known as “freight forwarding,” but it, 
too, is closely associated with the ware- 
housing industry both in this country 
and abroad. 





“Containers” 


NE of the most notable efforts to 

solve the less-than-carload situation 
is the so-called “container” car, which 
was fully described in the issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing for March, 
1929, for use with bulk freight such as 
brick, lime and cement; and for April 
of the same year, for merchandise. 

The “container” car uses a unit con- 
tainer for the handling of merchandise. 
These containers are large boxes of steel 
into which the freight is loaded at the 
shipping platform of the manufacturer. 
The container is then locked or sealed, 
hauled by truck to the railroad, and 
there transferred to a railroad car. 
Many small shipments may be consoli- 
dated into a single container, up to its 
capacity of 7000 pounds, with a cer- 
tainty that no hand will touch a single 
package until it is unloaded at the re- 
ceiving sill of the consignee at destina- 
tion. Interior packing may be mini- 
mized; handling is eliminated; theft or 
pilferage has proven to be absolutely 
impossible—so impossible, as a matter 
of fact, that no railroad has yet received 
a single claim. When it is remembered 
that . less-than-carload freight, which 
constitutes but 2 per cent of the freight 
volume and which yields less than 10 per 
cent of the freight revenue, causes 33 
per cent of the amount of all claims 
paid, one can understand why the rail- 
roads hailed the “‘container” car with 
enthusiasm. 


Disappointment 


HE “container” car marks a step in 

the development of a less costly han- 
dling of less-than-carload freight. Its 
proponents entertained high hopes that 
it would solve all the problems of this 
side of our railroad problem and that 
it would stifle some of the growing com- 
petition of trucks. 

As the new device has, however, come 
into more general use, its limitations 
have become dreadfully apparent. It is 
now evident that the “container” car 
will not supplant either “pool” cars or 
“consolidated” cars, nor will it very 
greatly reduce the quantities of merchan- 
dise moving in less-than-carload lots. 

For a few shippers the “container” 
has brought large economies. It is, 
however, so limited in possibilities, espe- 
cially for the small individual shipper, 
that it is in danger of being ruled out 
of the freight tariffs under charges of 
of “discrimination against the small 
shipper.” 

The “container” car service is avail- 
able for only a small number of cities, 
all of them east of the Mississippi and 
the actual service covering mostly the 
territory east of Cleveland. The full 
list of cities, together with the criss- 
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cross of service among them and the 
rates in effect, may be found in the issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing for 
April, 1929. Although minor changes 
have come during the fifteen months 
since that table was compiled, these are 
really so few that the information is still 
correct. This statement of itself is an 
indication that the past year has wit- 
nessed little expansion of the “container” 
car service. The carriers have been 
quite willing to develop the privilege; 
but they have been restrained by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission orders to 
postpone the effective date of tariffs, 
and, later, to cancel many of them en- 
tirely. 

A “container” car doubles the rai!- 
road’s investment for equipment, the 
$2,000 for an ordinary box car (not re- 
frigerator car) becoming approximately 
$4,000 for a “container” car. The car- 
rier also needs heavy cranes at loading 
station as well as at destination, or 
special ramp tracks for the improved 
“rolling” mode!s. This means that sta- 
tion investment is increased. It means 
also that the “container” car itself can 
be used only at stations which have been 
specially equipped for that purpose. 
Even for those cities where service has 
been established it is not available at all 
stations; but, usually, at one or two only. 

Just as soon, moreover, as the service 
is extended beyond the great industrial 
belt of the northeastern States it en- 
counters the condition of all less-than- 
carload freight. Shipments are heavy 
westward and southward but light in the 
opposite direction. So long as ordinary 
box cars are used for less-than-carload 
shipments, they may be reloaded with 
bulk commodities (of which grain, cot- 
ton and other farm crops are chief), but 
if the “container” car traffic were to be 
highly developed it would have a heavy 
movement in one direction and almost 
nothing the other. This would entail a 
movement of empty cars, rather than 
revenue-producing cars, in one direction. 

The “container” car is essentially a 
device for handling  less-than-carload 
freight and that alone, and its develop- 
ment would hardly be wise in territory 
where such traffic is scarce or where it is 
largely one-way in movement. 


Effect on Shippers 


—" shippers as have been able to 
use the new service have achieved 
economies. Silk and candy may be men- 
tioned as among those which have bene- 
fited. Any merchandise which moves in 
lots of 4000 to 7000 pounds may profit- 
ably use the “container,” particularly if 
that merchandise is assessed for rate- 
making purposes at higher than third- 
class rates. The “container” rates ap- 
proximate third-class, although the basis 
of their structure is mileage, not zones. 
Inasmuch as the “container” rate is 
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made regardless of “classification” of 
the commodity, the use of the “container” 
benefits most those commodities with 
high ratings, of which silk and candy 
are good examples. Piece goods and 
shoes are another, cosmetics and drugs 
yet another. Bulky articles, however, 
such as millinery and furniture and art 
goods, although carrying high freight, 
eannot benefit, for the reason that their 
weight is too great for their bulk and 
they do not pack economically inte the 
container. 

Any shipper, moreover, who wishes to 
use the new “container” finds that he 
must provide facilities for handling the 
steel box at his own plant. It cannot be 
opened at the railroad freight station 
any more than the loading can be done 
at that place. The shipper, therefore, 
and the receiver at destination, must 
arrange for cartage to and from the 
railroad’s station, that station being the 
one (possibly one of two) where facili- 
ties for handling are installed. 

The shipper who can furnish unit 
loads of 4000-7000 pounds with some 
regularity is justified in installing the 
equipment, even to a truck with special 
body for hauling the steel boxes. But 
the advantages of the “container” do not 
accrue to the smaller shipper. Nor does 
the new device benefit the irregular 
shipper. 

Such shippers are compelled to make 
use of a forwarding agency. These 
freight forwarders solicit the small ship- 
ments of individual shippers and con- 
solidate them into “‘container” lots. It is 
a service akin to all freight forwarding, 
with the single exception that the for- 
warder is able to render better service 
than when he forwards by carloads. 
The carload of consolidated merchandise 
must carry a minimum anywhere from 
30,000 to 36,000 pounds of each freight 
“classification” —a minimum which 
means that the forwarder, in order to 
earn anything for himself, ought to have 
about 100,000 pounds of freight moving 
from each city to each destination. This 
quantity—fifty tons per day—constitutes 
the big problem of the forwarder. Un- 
less it is on hand, consolidated cars of 
first, second and third class freight are 
not possible. If they are not possible, 
cars go forward with less than minimum 
lading, which means that a loss results. 

The “container” with its minimum of 
4000 pounds is quite another matter. 
This is particularly true for the reason 
that under the tariffs for “containers” 
the merchandise within the “container” 
may be of various “classifications.” The 
railroad has no concern whether the steel 
box holds commodities symbolized “4 t 
1” or “R-26” or “6.” But the forwarder 
concerns himself very much about the 
significance of these symbols. They are 
the key to his profits. The “container” 





car service averages somewhere close to 
“third-class” rates and the more the for- 
warder is able to load with merchandise 
carrying higher rates the greater is his 
margin of profit. 

A unit of 4000 pounds, plus the privi- 
lege of combining “classifications” in 
this manner, has given the forwarder a 
new field of opportunity. That this is 
so is apparent from testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
effect that one forwarder, the Universal 
Car Loading and Distributing Co., “sup- 
plies about 75 per cent of the container 
traffic on the New York Central Rail- 
road and from 90 per cent to 95 per cent 
on the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads’”—these three being the prin- 
cipal carriers which have developed 
“container” car services. 

For the forwarder, in short, the box 
car has been supplanted by the “con- 
tainer” between the few cities where the 
new service has been inaugurated. The 
“container” has given a more flexible 
unit of transportation, and, in many in- 
stances, a wider “spread” between the 
rates. The forwarder, by his very or- 
ganization, can do what the individual 
shipper is not equipped to do—namely, 
break up the consolidated shipment at 
destination, notify the various consignees 
of arrival, and, ordinarily, perform the 
delivery service either of the original 
steel container or of its consolidated con- 
tents. 

But when the entire situation came 
before the Commission last year the rail- 
roads uncovered another proof of their 
being public “servants” and not private 
monopolies. They were told that the 
new mode of shipping freight contains 
elements of “discrimination” against the 
small and the irregular shipper, and 
that, to some extent, the rates and the 
convenience are “unfair” and, if unfair, 
they are unlawful. 

The proportion of less-than-carload 
shippers who can use the “container” 
car is small. The freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central testified: 

“Out of 18,000 potential less-than- 
carload shippers in New York City, only 
about 300 or 400 can furnish the 4000- 
pounds minimum load to a single desti- 
nation.”’ 

Thus we find that “by far the majority 
of the less-than-carload shippers can not 
avail themselves of the container ser- 
vice without using a forwarder.” 

According to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s findings: 


“This means two things. In the 
first place, practically all of the 
rate saving is absorbed by the 
forwarder. For a certain haul the 
first-class less-than-carload rates 
on a certain commodity might be 
$1 a hundred pounds while the 
container rate might be as low as 
50 cents a hundred pounds. The 
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small shipper receives only 10 
cents of this difference, while the 
forwarder gets 40 cents. with 
which to cover his expenses. 

“Secondly, the shipper is with- 
out remedy if the forwarder should 
choose to discriminate among 
patrons. Although such discrimi- 
nation is vigorously denied by 
forwarding companies, the danger 
is always present so long as for- 
warding companies are not re- 
quired by law to publish and to 
adhere to their tariffs. However 
good the intentions of the officials 
of those companies, it is almost un- 
believable that under the stress of 
competition such discrimination 
has not occurred or will not occur 
in the future.” 


The investigation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission brought to light 
also that large savings are made possible 
to shippers who can supply a load of 
4000 pounds. In the judgment of one 
analyst: 


“The effect of the rate for such 
shippers is a_ practical subsidy 
from the railroad. This situation 
obviously discriminates unfairly 
between these shippers and the 
great mass of smaller shippers, 
who must either use a forwarder or 
pay the regular less-than-carload 
rates. This criticism is one of the 
strongest which can be made of 
the practical working of the con- 
tainer rate. As _ stated earlier, 
only from 300 to 400 1. ¢. 1. ship- 
pers out of a possible 18,000 in 
New York City can furnish a unit 
shipment weighing 4000 pounds or 
more. Furthermore, even in this 
small number of shippers there is 
a certain amount of discrimina- 
tion, since the rate per 100 pounds 
decreases with heavier loading. 
Thus, the shipper furnishing 7000 
pounds is somewhat better off than 
the shipper furnishing only 4500 
pounds. 

“The behavior of the container 
rate with increases in distances 
also results in discrimination be- 
tween lengths of haul. After the 
minimum charge of $8.25 is 
passed, the rate increases in exact 
proportion to the distance. Since 
class rates do not increase propor- 
tionately to distance, the longer 
the haul, the smaller the spread 
between the two, and consequently 
the shipper who sends a container 
to a point about 300 miles away 
receives a relatively larger saving 
than the shipper who sends a con- 
tainer to a point 1000 miles away. 
Thus the container rate results in 
discrimination between localities, 
between small and large shippers 
and between long and short hauls.” 


And, finally, the attitude of the Com- 
mission is that “we have striven by long 
and exhaustive investigations to correct 
unreasonable discriminations in rates 
wherever possible. As a consequence, 
we must look askance at any new rate 
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which threatens the existing rate struc- 
ture. . on 

The Commission, under the law, has 
always been an active champion of the 
small shipper, under the “postal-card 
theory” that the individual shipper, no 


matter how insignificant in the traffic. 


world, may have his wrongs righted 
without expense beyond the postage on 
his complaint. ‘Therefore, under the 
tariffs for the “container” cars, the Com- 
mission holds that “discrimination 
against the small shipper is inevitable.” 

The .Commission labors also under a 
recent enactment of Congress (the Hoch- 
Smith resolution) which directs an in- 
vestigation into “the rate structure of 
common carriers to discover any abuses, 
and so to readjust schedules as to favor 
agricultural products with the lowest 
possible rates.” 

Inasmuch, therefore, as Congress now 
orders that the carriers are to get their 
compensation by increasing the rates on 
luxuries and high-value commodities, 
and decreasing the charges for products 
of agriculture, the “container” with its 
privilege of mixing the load and cutting 
down high-revenue tonnage, “is a partial 
defeat” of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
As a result of this situation, the finding 
that the “container” rate structure is 
wrong in principle and is unlawful is not 
surprising. 

The following sentences are interest- 
ing, quoted not from the Commission’s 
findings, but from the Harvard Business 
Review’s study of this whole question. 


LOANS ON MERCHANDISE 


They picture one objection to the plan 
which was greatly magnified before 
Examiner Ames, by those who appeared 
to oppose the new rates. Reading these 
sentences will reveal how far reaching 
and searching are the investigations of 
those who fight for, or fight against, 
freight rates: 


“The spread between the container 
rates and the less-than-carload rates is 
greatest for distances up to about 300 
miles. In some cases that were pre- 
sented, the forwarder receives as much 
as the railroad. Although the railroad 
is relieved of some platform and clerical 
expense, it seems that the forwarder 
should not receive so large a return for 
his services. 


“Since the forwarder is unregulated 
and does not publish reports, there is no 
way of telling how much revenue in such 
cases is clear profit. There is no doubt, 
however, that the small shipper is un- 
able to secure a reduction commensurate 
with the low lever of the container rate. 
It is clear that the great majority 
of small shippers would not be able to 
profit greatly, since they must deal 
through a forwarder. It is true that 
the forwarder may offer better service 
than the railroad and that to this extent 
the small shipper benefits, but this ser- 


vice alone does not justify either the 
existing discrimination between the large 
and small shipper or the large slice of 
the container rate which goes to the 
forwarder.” 
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Flexibility 
¢ E of the Texas representatives who 
appeared before Examiner Ames. 
last year, remarked in a personal con- 
versation, after the hearings were over: 
“The ‘pool’ car is a pretty good sys-. 
tem. Our business structure has been. 
erected on its use and none of these in-. 
novations offers a better service. 

“The carriers have burdened them-. 
selves with schedules of their merchan- 
dise cars, or package cars. They operate. 
them too frequently. They have in- 
creased the routes under competition of 
trucking, although lading grows less. 
every year. The ‘container’ is not the 
answer for this waste. The thing for: 
them to do is to reduce the schedules by 
operating alternate days, or twice 3 
week, instead of daily. After all, the 
consignee isn’t yelling for frequency of 
service half so much as for dependabilit, 
of arrival. Half the service, with great- 
er assurance that the cars will be on 
time, will satisfy business.” 

After all our criticism of it, the “pool” 
car enjoys flexibility. A shipper, or a 
forwarder, can make up a consolidation 
of shipments either for “pool” or “con- 
solidated” movement as he wishes. No 
advance notice is required to anyone. 
All that is necessary is to assemble the 
freight and bill out the car. The ser- 
vice ebbs and flows as business feels the 
demand. 

The “pool” car and the “consolidated” 
car are far from disappearing out of the 
railway world. 


Gibson Writes in Protest Against Warehouse 
Loans on Merchandise 


TMI.HE moot question “Should Ware- 
I houses Lend Money on Warehoused 
Merchandise?” is answered in the nega- 
tive by A. T. Gibson, chairman of the 
banking relations committee of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
in an article in The Coast Banker, San 
Francisco. He believes that such loans 
are unprofitable for warehousemen and 
fundamentally wrong from the banking 
and credit viewpoint. 

Mr. Gibson, who is president of the 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and who was recently elected pres- 
ident of the California Warehousemen’s 
Association, writes as follows: 

“It has been my observation over a 
period of some 15 years in the merchan- 
dise warehouse business that the ware- 
houseman who attempts to invade the 
banker’s provinces by lending money on 
merchandise left in his custody makes 
no money on the average transaction 
of this nature and, indeed, is fortunate 
if he actually gets out from under with 
a whole skin. 

“1. We believe it is the province of 
the bank. 

“2. If we loan money on our own 


warehouse receipts and become financial- 
ly interested thereby in the merchandise 
stored under our receipts, we cease to 
be a disinterested bailee for hire and 
banks handling our warehouse receipts 
would have a very definite right to in- 
quire what our contingent liability might 
be on rediscount of this kind. 

“We believe that the purity of the 
warehouse receipt is seriously’ en- 
dangered by loans upon them made by 
warehousemen who hold the merchan- 
dise. I say this in spite of the fact that 
I know it to be a trade practice in cold 
storage. In the cold storage business 
we are green peas, and admit it, and 
our competitors loan money on mer- 
chandise—we don’t. And we have been, 
in spite of that, able to get our share 
of the business and some of the biggest 
accounts. We have developed an idea 
with our customers, which, surprisingly, 
has gone over in a very big way and 
that is this: that the big responsible 
people who use public cold storage all 
have or could establish first-class bank- 
ing connections and they would get their 
money easily as this paper is eagerly 
sought and they would get it cheaper 


than if they borrowed it from us. In 
other words, our good accounts do not 
need the warehouseman to be a banker. 

“We stress the idea to them that the 
custom of cold storage warehousemen 
lending money upon merchandise enables 
concerns who are not entitled to bank 
credits and who are sometimes irrespon- 
sible and a thorn in the flesh of the big 
responsible companies to speculate in 
merchandise and compete with disastrous 
results against the larger well-financed 
companies purely and simply through 
the fact that the cold storage ware- 
housemen will finance them far in excess 
of what is considered legitimate banking 
transactions. 

“If the large responsible users of cold 
storage space would join in with the 
cold storage warehousemen in frowning 
upon this practice, which is bad banking, 
as well as what I believe to be bad 
business for warehousemen, instead of 
indorsing it by using this service them- 
selves, the banks would very readily fall 
into line and would refuse to lend a 
warehouseman money on merchandise 
stored in his own warehouse. 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Competition Is a 


Problem Confronting Canadians 


Dominion Association at Toronto Convention Votes to File Protest 


with Government. 


National Advertising and Publicity Campaign 


May Be Undertaken by the Merchandise Warehousemen. 


By KENT B. STILES 


VOVERNMENT competition and national advertising 
were outstanding features of discussion and action 
at the twelfth annual meeting of the Canadian Storage & 
‘Transfermen’s Association, held at the King Edward Hotel 
in Toronto on June 5 and 6. In attendance were about 
fifty members and guests, the latter including a small 
group of executives from cities in the United States. 
‘The Dominion organization’s members elected as their 
new president George H. McKeag, president of the Secur- 
ity Storage & Warehouse Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, in succes- 
sion to Alexander Fleming, general manager of the 
National Terminals of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. Follow- 
ing the convention the newly chosen officers and directors 
met and tentatively selected Winnipeg as the scene of 
the 1931 assembly. 
Harbor terminal companies in various Canadian cities 
were declared by speakers to be accepting goods, for 
storage and distribution, at rates lower than could be met 


N his address as President Alexander 
Fleming, Montreal, recited “the 

warehouseman’s credo” prepared some 
years ago by John L. Nichols of Boston, 
and declared it to be “very applicable 
to all the warehousemen in the different 
Provinces of this Dominion.” 

The past year, Mr. Fleming said, had 
been an eventful one “for business in 
general and the warehousing industry in 
particular, what with the collapse of the 
stock market, depression in general busi- 
ness, the accumulation of Canada’s grain 
crop in elevators and steamers, com- 
petition for foreign business by every 
grain-growing country, the evils of over 
mass production” and other incidents. 

“It behooves us as warehouse and 
business men,” he declared, “‘to analyze 
our position in the commercial world, 
determine our policy for future develop- 
ment and prosperity and follow through 
to improvement in the conducting of our 
several! warehouses and undertakings, to 
accomplish which should be the aim of 
us all so as to obtain better returns with 
fair terms between warehouses, cartage 
concerns and merchants.” 

Mr. Fleming expressed appreciation to 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion for not increasing the dues of the 
Canadian members, and praised _ the 
American’s new rate schedule. Regard- 
ing the latter he said: 

“Our industry in Canada is suffering 
more than in the United States, owing 


George H. McKeag 





Winnipeg executive elected new said. 
president of Canadian Storage & 
Transfermen’s Association 


to the ignorance of warehousemen as to 
what should be remunerative charges 
storing. I would 
strongly recommend that all earnest 
warehousemen obtain a copy of the A. 


for handling and 


by established warehouse firms which are members of the 
association. It was voted to compile records of the situa- 
tion existing at the several cities and file the facts and 
figures with the organization’s secretary, E. A. Quigley, 
Vancouver, with a view to sending a protest to the 
Dominion Government at Ottawa. 

Discussion of national advertising and publicity led to 
a decision to undertake a campaign, on behalf of the 
association’s merchandise division, to acquaint the manu- 
facturers of Canada with the economies of the warehouse 
method of distribution, providing a sufficient number of 
the merchandise members evince enough interest to co- 


operate financially. A plan as outlined includes purchase 
of space in one or more Canadian business journals and a 
direct mail effort to some 7500 national distributors in the 


Dominion. 
A review of the Toronto convention follows: 


W. A. publication, which should teach 
him, first, his duty to himself, and there- 
after his duty to the industry in general. 
“Some warehousemen are wonderful 
guessers when considering rates, and 
others admit that they do not know 
what rates to charge. Through the help 
of this and other warehouse tariffs, and 
from their initial costs for construction 
and labor, there should be little trouble 
in arriving at remunerative charges. It 
is not the fault of our customers that 
rates are as they are but our own that 
rates should be at such a low ebb.” 
Mr. Fleming urged the members also 
to get copies of the new cartage and 
storage tariff of the General Cartage & 
Storage Association of British Columbia, 
costing $3, and copies of the new mer- 
chandise rate guide prepared by the 
Montreal branch of the Canadian or- 
ganization, costing $2, and also to use 
Tariff No: 9 of the Illinois Association 
of Merchandise Warehousemen. 
Something should be done to adjust 
Canadian cold storage and freezing rates 
for handling and storage, the president 
“The cold storage rates are too 
low,” he asserted, “and no provision is 
made for a proper charge to cover han- 
dling in and out. As compared with 
rates obtainable in the United States, 
handling and storage rates in Canada 
are altogether unremunerative.” 
Mr. Fleming reviewed the association’s 
activities of the past year, and mergers 
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and construction within the industry, 
and urged that the warehouse associa- 
tions in British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Ontario affiliate with the Dominion 
organization as branches of the latter. 

The report of E. A. Quigley, Vancou- 
ver, as secretary, showed a total mem- 
bership of 130 companies—72 active and 
58 associate. This compares with 129 
firms—69 active and 60 associate—a year 
ago. 

The delegates were the guests of To- 
ronto at a noon luncheon, the speakers 
including city officials and Mr. Fleming, 
and in the evening made a tour of the 
harbor in launches. These arrangements 
were made by a committee of Toronto 
warehousemen—C, A. Richardson, Frank 
Kennedy and William Pickard. 

The first afternoon session was a mer- 
chandise division meeting with Mr. 
Richardson presiding. Chester B. Car- 
ruth, Chicago, actuary of the merchan- 
dise division of the A. W. A., explained 
in detail the new tariff document pre- 
pared by the Central Bureau committee 
—it was “nothing more nor less than a 
simple price list,” he commented, quot- 
ing rated on retail volume and giving 
discounts on wholesale quantities, where 
previously the rates were quoted on 
wholesale with penalties on retail. He 
told the Canadians that copies of the 
tariff could be obtained by non-members 
at $5 apiece. Mr. Richardson paid a 
tribute to Mr. Carruth’s “invaluable ser- 
vices” to Canadian as well as United 
States warehousemen. 

In a paper titled “Selling Our In- 
dustry,” R. V. MacCosham, Edmonton, 
urged the association to conduct a na- 
tional advertising and publicity cam- 
paign—to make “some systematic effort 
to ‘sell’ the industry to those having need 
of our services.” Manufacturers and 
others had “no proper conception either 
of the value of the service we can render 
or of the cost of rendering that service,” 
he declared. 


“Our industry needs such a cam- 
paign,’ Mr. MacCosham _ continued. 
“The public should be taught that stor- 
age and forwarding concerns are not a 
lot of parasites taking a toll of traffic 
without rendering adequate service in 
return. They should be told on the 
contrary that our industry performs a 
highly necessary function of great eco- 
nomic value in the scheme of distribu- 
tion; that it performs that service gen- 
erally at rates very low relatively to 
the value of the service; that the in- 
dustry aggregates an investment, in 
plant and equipment, of many millions of 
dollars and affords employment to thou- 
sands of people; and that each efficiently- 
operated unit is a highly developed and 
complex organization operated with a 
maximum of efficiency on a narrow mar- 
gin of profit; and that a variation of a 
cent a hundred pounds or a cent a square 
foot may easily mean all the difference 
between operating at a profit or a loss. 

“They must be taught that the maxi- 
mum in the way of efficient service by 
reputable and responsible concerns is a 
more important consideration to the 
shippers than the minimum in the way 
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of rates; and that they cannot expect to 
get first rate service at fourth rate 
price. 

“Tt should be made clear to those in 
need of our service that concerns hold- 
ing membership in this association are in 
every case thoroughly responsible, with 
ample facilities for rendering efficient 
service, having behind them adequate 
financial resources to insure absolute re- 
sponsibility for the proper performance 
of any business intrusted to them; and it 
might be tactfully implied that there is 
no such assurance of responsibility and 
efficiency when business is sent to con- 
cerns not members of this association. 

“It should be driven home to the man- 
ufacturers having products to market in 





HE Canadian Storage & Transfer- 

men’s Association at its Toronto 
convention elected officers and directors 
as follows: 

President, George H. McKeag, 
president Security Storage & 
Warehouse Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Vice - president merchandise 
division, vice-president Howell 
Warehouses, Ltd., Toronto. 

Vice-president household goods 
removals and storage division, 
William Pickard, treasurer 
W. J. Pickard, Ltd., Toronto. 

Vice-president cartage divi- 
sion, Elmer Johnston, president 
Johnston Nationa] Storage, Ltd., 
Vancouver. 

Vice-president cold § storage 
division, George S. Peacock, 
secretary Regina Cold Storage 
& Forwarding Co., Ltd., Regina. 

Treasurer, J. O. MacCallum, 
manager Saskatoon Cartage & 
Warehouse Co., Saskatoon. 


Secretary, E. <A. Quigley, 
Vancouver. 

General directors: Alberta, 
R. V. MacCosham, president 


MacCosham Storage & Distribut- 
ing Co., Ltd., Edmonton; British 
Columbia, E. O. F. Ames, presi- 
dent Campbell’s Security Fire- 
proof Storage & Moving Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver ; Manitoba, 
George H. Chadwick, secretary 
Manitoba Cartage & Storage, 
Ltd., Winnipeg; Ontario, C. F. 
gasil Tippet, president Howell 
Warehouses, Ltd., Toronto; 
Quebec, Alexander Fleming, 
general manager National Ter- 
minals of Canada, Ltd., Mon- 
treal ; Saskatchewan, TT. A. 
Smeed, president Smeed’s Securi- 
ty Storage, Ltd., Regina. 





distant parts of the Dominion that by 
utilizing the service of members of our 
organization in connection with their own 
salesmen or brokers they can get prac- 
tically the advantage of a branch house 
in each center with only a fraction of 
the expense that would entail.” 

Mr. MacCosham outlined tentative 
plans for consideration—advertising in 
Industrial Canada, the official publica- 
tion of the Canadian Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and the sending of folders to 
members of the C. M. A. or to the list 
of 7500 manufacturers in the Canadian 
Trade Index compiled by the C. M. A. 
—and gave his views as to probable 
costs and the assessments on members 
who might participate. 

C. A. Richardson read a paper on 
“Profit-Rate-Maintenance,” saying in 
part: 

“Profit-rate-maintenance is one of a 
triad of business principles which must 
be applied to any business in order to 
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assure an ultimate profit. We are all in 
business to make a profit and have chosen 
the warehouse industry. 

“The other two items of this triad of 
principles are a thorough detailed knowl- 
edge of the cost of operating your busi- 
ness; and, as a result of that knowledge, 
the working out of a schedule of rates 
and charges which will insure a fair 
margin of profit on your investment. 

“The habit of cutting prices and rates 
is the curse of present day industry. Ev- 
ery department should at least pay its 
own way, although we know from expe- 
rience that a larger margin of profit is 
possible from some departments than 
from others; however, the result of cut 
prices is either that you make no profit 
at all and go broke—that you are will- 
ing to take less than a fair margin of 
profit on your investment; or that, by 
cutting your prices in one department 
and overcharging somewhere else, you 
are getting your proper profit but under- 
mining your cost system and possibly in- 
timating to your customer that he is get- 
ting something, somewhere, for nothing. 

“The warehouseman is_ notoriously 
poor. Don’t you think that the time, ef- 
fort, money and energy that he puts into 
his business warrants a little wider 
margin of profit? Should he have to 
wait for a rise in value of the property 
on which his warehouse stands in order 
to get an even break? Absolutely not! 


“The manufacturer must be taught to 
understand that he must pay for public 
warehouse distribution in proportion to 
the service rendered, and that this cost 
is Just as necessary in the present scheme 
of things as the money which he outlays 
for raw materials, wages, advertising, 
etc.” 

The problem of Government competi- 
tion was brought up by George D. In- 
gleley, Toronto, on behalf of the mem- 
bers in Hamilton, where, he declared, the 
warehouses of the city commissioners 
were receiving merchandise by rail, for 
storage and distribution, in direct compe- 
tition with established warehouses, and 
at rates lower than the warehouse com- 
panies could afford to quote. 


General discussion indicated the exis- 
tence of similar conditions in Montreal, 
Windsor, Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Lendon and other Dominion cities. 


Government competition as it prevails 
in the United States through the free 
storage and handling policy of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation was described 
by Kent B. Stiles, editor of Distribution 
and Warehousing, who suggested that 
the facts of the situation in Canada be 
placed before the Canadian Government, 
just as the American Warehousemen’s 
Association had complained to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


It was voted that the warehousemen 
operating in the various cities should 
obtain specific information regarding 
conditions and send them to Secretary 
Quigley, within two weeks, with a view 
to the filing of a formal complaint at 
Ottawa. George D. Ingleley of Toronto, 
J. H. Precious of Hamilton, F. M. All- 
worth of Windsor and Alexander Flem- 
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HE following executives crossed the 

international line to attend the To- 
ronto convention of the Canadian As- 
sociation : 


Carruth, Chester B., Chicago, 
actuary merchandise division of 
American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 

Crone, Wilbert H., manager 
Crone Storage Co., Inc., Seattle. 

Keenan, James F., president 
National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association and president 
Haugh & Keenan Storage & 
Transfer Co., Pittsburgh. 

Murray, Andrew K., business 
manager Distribution and Ware- 
housing, New York, 

Pelchat, Joseph M., manager 
George E. Dewey & Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Reimers, Henry, Chicago, ex- 
ecutive secretary National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Stiles, Kent B., editor Distri- 
bution and Warehousing, New 
York. 

Wood, Ralph J., Chicago, sec- 
retary National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and 
president Lincoln 
Corp., Chicago, 


Warehouse 





ing of Montreal were constituted a com- 
mittee to cooperate with Mr. Quigley. 
Committees were announced as fol- 
lows: 
tesolutions: E. O. Wallace, Calgary; 
C. F. Basil Tippet, Toronto; Fred 
Crone, Vancouver. 


Nominations: Fred Crone, Vancouver; 
A. G. Fournier, Ottawa; Frank Ken- 
nedy, Toronto; E. O. Wallace, Calgary; 
R. V. MacCosham, Edmonton. 


With George H. McKeag, Winnipeg, 
presiding, the furniture divisional mem- 
bers discussed long distance moving, 
selling service, furniture moving costs, 
damage claims, and kindred subjects. 


“Cost of Long Distance Moving” was 
considered in a paper by John B. Bail- 
largeon, Montreal.” Fred Crone, Van- 
couver, in an informal talk on “Selling 
Our Service,” stressed the advertising 
value of neat painting, appearance of 
vans and employees, etc., and advocated 
liberal advertising locally in newspapers 
and street cars and on billboards. C. F. 
Basil Tippet, Toronto, in a paper on 
“Costing Our Furniture Moving Busi- 
ness,” outlined the internal workings of 
his own company’s system and paid a 
tribute to the article “Cost of Operation 
in Household Goods Business” by Oscar 
W. Thomas, Kansas City, in The Fur- 
niture Warehouseman of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
William Pickard, Toronto, reviewed 
Ontario’s public commercial vehicle Act 
and expressed expectation of further 
regulations which would affect partic- 
ularly irregular carriers, including fur- 
niture movers, with compulsory insur- 
ance as one probable feature. 


Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the N. F. W. A. and gen- 
eral manager of the Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., told the Canadians about the de- 
velopment, operation, financing and ma- 
chinery of A. V. L. and answered many 
questions about tariffs, the agency sys- 
tem, etc. He disclosed that for the 
fiscal year ended May 31 the Allied did 
a business approximating $2,000,000, 
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with about 52 per cent of all loads hav- 
ing been matched. 

The establishing of the tariff was, Mr. 
Reimers states, the major item of im- 
portance, for it thus brought into effect 
a one-price policy and enabled the A. 
V. L. members to make money. The 
Allied was now doing five times the 
amount of business that any one com- 
petitor was doing, he declared, and at 
a higher price. 

Mr. Reimers said he had had requests 
from Canadian members of the N. F. 
W. A. that the Allied’s operations be 
extended into Canada. He believed the 
Canadians should organize and operate 
a similar long distance removals agency 
of their own, with traffic arrangements 
between it and A. V. L. He suggested 
that the Dominion members make use 
of the Allied’s name, thus capitalizing 
on something now widely known in the 
United States, where A. V. L. had, he 
said, won good will and prestige. He 
offered to make available to the 
Canadians the experience of the Allied. 

The furniture division session was 
concluded with a paper on “Settlement 
of Damage Claims Following Moving” 
by F. A. Magee, Toronto, who noted that 
the percentage of such claims was small- 
er than in former days, due, he declared, 
largely to improved equipment. Mr. 
Magee divided the claims into three 
classes—legitimate, unreasonable and 
preposterous. 

The cartage division of the association 
did not hold its programmed meeting, 
and at the final general session the ques- 
tion of national advertising, as had been 
suggested by Mr. MacCosham, was again 
brought up. After considerable discus- 
sion as to ways the idea was approved 
by resolution, with the understanding 
that the amount to be assessed against 
the participating merchandise division 
members should not exceed $5,000 for 
the first year. 

Under the resolution the officers will 
prepare a program along the ideas out- 
lined by Mr. MacCosham and submit it 
to the merchandise members for their 
approval, however, before any definite 
action is taken. The resolution was 
adopted with only two dissenting votes. 

Andrew K. Murray, New York, busi- 
ness manager of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, alluded to the success of Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association’s na- 
tional advertising campaign and said the 
Canadians were taking a step in the 
right direction. He urged the Canadian 
warehousemen to “see it through,” say- 
ing it would repay them in the end. 

President Fleming, again in the chair, 
alluded to the action taken by the asso- 
ciation at the Regina convention, a year 
ago, looking toward standardization of 
a Canadian warehouse receipt somewhat 
similar to the standardized document in 
use in the United States. Mr. Fleming 
said that the committee still had points 
to decide and would continue its work. 

The nominating committee’ then 
brought in its slate, headed by George 
H. McKeag, Winnipeg, as the new pres- 
ident, and the officers and directors for 
the coming year were elected. (The list 
appears on page 22). 








CCORDING to “Who's Who 
in Canada,” published by the 
International Press, Ltd., To- 
ronto, George Hammill McKeag, 
the new president of the Cana- 
dian Storage & Transfermen's 
Association, was born in Fergus, 
Ont., on Sept. 24, 1891, son of 
Robert Gordon and Martha 
Elizabeth McKeag. He was 
educated in the public schools 
of Fergus and Winnipeg. He 
went to Manitoba in 1900 and 
started in the cartage and stor- 
age business on leaving school. 
In 1911 he organized the Union 
Storage & Transfer, Ltd., a Win- 
nipeg firm of which he is now 
a director, and in October, 1925, 
he became vice-president and 
managing director of the Securi- 
ty Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, and is today 
the Security’s president and 
general manager. He is presi- 
dent of Hilton Bros., Ltd., and 
a director of Neal Bros., Ltd. 
Mr. McKeag married Elizabeth 
Biggar, daughter of William 
Siggar of Winnipeg, in 1913. He 
is a Mason, belongs to the 
Kiwanis and the Elmhurst Golf, 
Granite Curling and Carlton 
Clubs and is a member of the 
Church of Christ. His recrea- 
tions are golf and curling. His 
residence is at 103 Queenston 
Street, River Heights, Winnipeg. 








Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, secretary of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, extended an invitation to 
the Canadians to attend the summer 
convention of the National at Asheville, 
N. C., on July 8-12. On behalf of the 
Dominion organization, Mr. Crone com- 
mented that “international good will is 
getting stronger every day.” 

The new board of directors tentatively 
selected Winnipeg for the 1931 con- 
vention. 


Change in Terms 
of Lading Bills 


CHANGE in paragraph 11 of sec- 

tion 20 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is called to the industry’s attention 
by A. J. Walker, Chicago, manager of 
Distribution Service, Inc. 

“The change provides,’ Mr. Walker 
writes to Distribution and Warehousing, 
“that the time for giving notice of claims 
has been eliminated and the provision 
requiring that claims be filed within four 
months has been extended so that claims 
for loss and damage may now be filed 
within nine months after the delivery of 
the shipment. These and other changes 
will require a complete revision of the 
terms and conditions of the present uni- 
form bill of lading and will make obso- 
lete the old forms now in use. 

The matter of revising the terms and 
condition of the bill of lading is now in 
the hands of a committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League and a commit- 
tee of the carriers. An agreement as to 
the terms and conditions will probably be 
reached within a short time and shippers 
are urged not to purchase large quanti- 
ties of bills of lading, as the changes in 
terms and conditions will require that 
new bills of lading be used within the 
near future. It is impossible to say 
what amount of time will be granted for 
the purpose of using up the old forms, 
but it is very doubtful whether any con- 
siderable length of time will be granted.” 
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HOW'S BUSINESS 9 


Serres Ft OE NEAT MON T A 


HIRTY-FOUR ECONOM- 

IC EXPERTS—EDITORS 

OF BUSINESS PAPERS 

PUBLISHED BY THE 

United Business Publishers, 
PRESENT 

OPINION 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


USINESS needs the confidence of 
the entire country much more than 
it needs leadership. Hope of hitching 


BUSINESS DURING THE 
; GOV- 


MORE THAN 400,000 SUB- 
REACHED BY 
THEIR PUBLICATIONS 
IN FAR-FLUNG FIELDS 
OF RETAILING AND 


SCRIBERS 


peal. 


its return to the star of any single in- 
dustry must be replaced with individual 
energy all along the line. 

Money, even though garbed in low cut 
rates, seems to make little winning ap- 
Business men, now fully aware 
that the depression is widespread, hesi- 
tate to commit themselves by borrowing 
for any but the most immediate needs. 
Construction, too sits, with folded hands, 
or does an odd job here and there. 
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further adjustment between supply and 
demand. Desire, potent influence that it 
may be, has proven that its real effec. 
tiveness is entirely dependent on em- 
ployment and the wage envelope. 


Indications are that lower retail prices 


automobiles; 


are moving goods, and that inventories, 
which were higher than was thought, are 
gradually being diminished. 
creased consumption of gasoline and con- 
tinued highway congestion indicate that 
there has been no decrease in the use of 
and the substantial in- 
creases which are being written in life 


The in- 





INDUSTRY. 
Autumn now seems to be the pivotal insurance show that conservative invest- 
point, with the summer months given to ments are being sought. si 
THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 
BUSINESS SALES RETAIL STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 











AUTOMOTIVE 


Passenger car sales same 

in July as in June, but 

about 20% under July, ’29. 

Truck sales should show 

normal seasonal increase, 

but about 17% behind 
July, ’29. 


July will find passenger 
car stocks about the same 
as June: trucks will be 
lower. Both substantial- 
ly lower than July, ’29. 





Passenger car collections 

about same in July as in 

June, but slower than 

July, ’29. Truck collec- 

tions satisfactory due to 

close attention by financ- 
ing agencies. 








| 


Operation and use of au- 
tomobiles shows no de- 
crease. Demand for 
light, low-priced commer- 
cial vehicles encouraging. 
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Condition of retail stocks 
steadily improving, with 















































METALS AND 
MACHINERY 


Steel production about 

5% lower in July than 

in June, and 20% to 25% 
behind July, ’29. 


smaller than a year ago, 
but twice as good, in 
terms of unfilled orders, 
as in 1927, the last de- 
pression year. 








PETROLEUM 


Estimated increase July 
over June 9.2%, with in- 
crease of ‘ae over July, 


July will show estimated 

decrease of 8.6% over 

June; increase of 15.2% 
over July, ’29 
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July sales about 10% Stocks slightly less in Slight! , 
DEPARTMENT lower than June (sea- July than in June, and te y better in July promise of lighter pur- 
STORES sonal trend), and about | about 6% less than July, than in ao. but below chases for early fall this 
5% less than July, ’29. ’29. uly, July as contrasted with 

July, ’29. 
Slightly better in July Will show little differ- Slightly better in July sh Ag ‘aaodees in 
HARDWARE than in June, but about | ence in tg aco — oe lle June, but mate- | wire, steel products, and 
5% under July, ’29. u metas — a any oe an July, articles of high copper 
Y> . | , | content. 
| ‘Life insurance for July 
Slightly less in all lines ee ituati ; | is expected to continue 
in July than in June, but | eaten.” saan fart im- | the steady procession of 
INSURANCE showing an increase over * p } Cularly in | increases characterizing 
July, ’29. ire tines. | the business since the 
car Sem first of the year. 
Pending tariff reduction 
Much lower in July than Same or slightly less in Slower in July than in po ape dO a ng ~~ 
JEWELRY in June, and from 5% to oe * oe go a June, and much slower retailers, wholesalers, pd 
30% behind July, ’29 gene aly 99 than July, ’29. manufacturers. Actua! 
’ . scarcity of diamonds and 
Bike colored gems. 
Machine tool demand | 


Large tonnages of steel 

going into pipe lines, 

heavy construction, pub- 
lic roads and bridges. 











SHOES 








Increase in units due to 

clearance in July, but 

with an estimated 10% 

decrease from. sales in 
July, ’29. 





Store inventories de- 

creasing on seasonal 

trend, with order placing 
at its lowest ebb 





Slowest pay period of the 

year by customers, with 

retail customer collec- 

tions fully 20% off from 
July, ’” 


| 
| 
| 
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Gasoline consumption 


summer peak 
Crude oil 
under 


near its 
this month. 
production well 

control. 





Retail shoe _ industry 

needs one hundred niillion 

Pairs to open up its 
regular fall business. 
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Erickson Sees Warehouse Industry 
Enjoying Business Normalcy 


Chicago Executive, Member of President Hoover’s Committee, 


Contributes Optimistic Opinion to National Symposium 


ULIUS H. BARNES, chairman of President Hoover’s National Business Survey 
Conference, made public on June 1 the results of a business conditions survey just 


completed. 
The information relating to public warehousing was submitted to Mr. Barnes by 


| Elmer Erickson, who, vice-president of the Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co., Chi- 


cago, is a member of Mr. Hoover’s business Committee of Seventy-Two. Mr. Erick- 
son’s message to Mr. Barnes was sent on May 22 and reads: 


“T am pleased to advise that, from numerous and various reports, our industry, 
including both the merchandise and cold storage warehouses, continues to enjoy 
normal business. By normal business I mean that showings compare favorably with 
last year and certainly as good as the average for the last three years. 


“Department of Agriculture reports indicate that cold storage holdings are as 
good and better than the same month a year ago. While Department of Commerce 
report on public merchandise warehousing shows no figures since March, it is the 
general feeling among representative warehousemen that business during the month 
of April was as good or better than March, and a similar showing will be made in 
the month of May. 


“In submitting this information in behalf of the warehousing industry, I have 
consulted with Wilson V. Little and W. M. O’Keefe of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, and others identified with the industry directly or indirectly. Of 
course, when speaking of our sales and inventories, we think of the use and occu- 
pancy of space and the movement of merchandise. I wish to therefore add that econ- 
omies effected through the use of warehouses cause a gradual development of the 
business; at least new accounts appear to be sufficient to offset volume accounts we 
were accustomed to handle in years past. Inventories (stocks on hand by shippers) 
continue very small. There is little evidence of surplus stocks. 


“By the time call for next report is made, I shall have further information which 
may be of value.” 


The summary of the reports obtained by the Conference on important lines of 
business and industry suggests, according to Mr. Barnes, certain significant phases, 
as follows: 


“First, that large American industry continues to carry out the construction pro- 
grams forecast last December. 


“Second, continued large capital improvements supported by large-scale finan- 
cing evidence a confidence in enlarged future earning power and preparation for it. 


“Third, in America and in Europe there are evidences of increasing reservoirs 
of accumulated credit with consequent decreases in interest rates, and resulting bene- 
fits for production and distribution.” 
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Decalcomania as Substitute for 


Hand-Lettering on Vans 


How the Miller North Broad in Philadelphia Is Standardizing 


in Design on Fleet Units 


By K. H. LANSING 


HERE is an increasing interest among furniture 

storage warehousemen in the use of decalcomania 

as an economical substitute for hand-lettering and 
hand-painted designs on moving vans. This topic has 
been broached at various gatherings in the trade, and 
at the March meeting, in Chicago, of the executive com- 
mittee of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., the idea was not 
only discussed, but prices on decalcomania to be used 
by agents of the Allied in painting equipment according 
to A. V. L. specifications, rather than hand-lettering, 
were presented and the question was tabled for further 
investigation. 

In the light of this general tendency to consider better 
looking transportation equipment in general and decal- 
comania in particular, it is interesting to note that the 
Miller North Broad Storage Co., Philadelphia, has be- 
gun to standardize on decalcomania for the lettering and 
figures on his large fleet of vans. The first seven of the 
group of twenty-three van units were finished with de- 
calcomania lettering in April. 


ECALCOMANIA is a lithograph 
product, designed or copied by 


In preparing the decalcomania for 
application, the varnish, a quickly dry- 


The Miller North Broad van bodies are built in the 
Miller mechanical shop, according to carefully engi- 
neered company plans and specifications. Painting is 
done in off-seasons, so as not to interfere with business. 
In October a start is made to review the condition and 
appearance of the fleet units, and actual work on them 
begins in November, continuing until April. Everything 
is planned well ahead, so that the repairing, painting and 
retouching schedule will run smoothly. Even the in- 
strument pads are plotted months ahead, to be ready for 
the opening of the busy season. 

Before giving the details of the decision by Buell G. 
Miller, the company’s president, to use decalcomania on 
his “rolling billboards,” and the development and execu- 
tion of the plan, which should interest many furniture 
warehousemen, it might be well to tell briefly something 
about decalcomania, some of the claims made for it in 
comparison with hand-lettering and hand-designs on 
transportation units, and outline the general process of 
application of the transfers. 


with special gold, or bronze leaf, so that 
when applied they stand out better. 
Arguments in favor of decalcomania 





artists and printed in special flat-bed 
presses from stone imported from Bava- 
ria. For each decalcomania oil color 
used in a single product, there must be 
as many stones as there are colors, and 
these colors must register accurately in 
their proper places when superimposed 
in the printing on paper that has been 
coated with dextrine, a starch adhesive. 
By softening the dextrine coating with 
water, the design is slid off upon the 
surface to be decorated. 

The color design is waterproof and re- 
mains intact when the dextrine coating 
is dissolved. The design is printed in 
reverse on the paper, and a special var- 
nish is used to effect the transfer. The 
varnish-type transfer is the only kind 
used for vehicle decoration and _ is 
printed on duplex, or double, paper. The 
design itself is on a soft tissue paper, 
which is supported by a heavy backing 
paper. 


ing spar type, is coated over its face. 
Only when test shows that this varnish 
has become tacky is the decalcomania 
applied to the surface to be decorated. 
The heavy backing paper is’ then 
stripped off while dry and the transfer 
tissue is saturated with water by means 
of a sponge and rolled smooth with a 
rubber or felt roller. The tissue is 
easily peeled off when it has been thus 
soaked, exposing the design in place on 
the surface. The surplus varnish film 
is removed with a rag dampened with 
benzine, turpentine, gasoline, or some 
other solvent, and the decalecomania is 
allowed to stand until dry. 

Of course a wood surface must be 
properly cleaned, filled and painted be- 
fore the decalcomania is applied. With- 
in the past few years there has been 
considerable improvement in some var- 
nish-type decalcomania in the way of 
building up the lettering, or designs, 


for trucks and vans, as compared with 
hand-work, include the following points: 

1. The letters and designs appearing 
in decalecomania cannot be improved 
upon by hand-work done in paint shops, 
as the designers are artists, not artisans. 
There is nothing the average vehicle 
painter can do in his field that the de- 
calcomania designer cannot do better. 

2. Measurements show that almost 
any hand-lettering or design job evi- 
dences wide variation as to scale and 
other details, not only between letters 
and portions of designs on the same 
vehicle, but an even greater variation as 
between units of the same fleet. Decal- 
comania, being printed, shows strict uni- 
formity throughout all units similarly 
decorated. , 

3. Hand-lettering and designing work 
is not only costly in itself compared with 
decalcomania, but, owing to the length 
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mania in position on van. 
removal. 
and sponge. 


of time necessary to paint letters and 
designs by hand, fleet units are held idle 
for greater periods. Then, with hand- 
work and its long-drawn-out process, 
there is the other important economic 
consideration of customer dissatisfaction 
owing to delayed deliveries. 


Costs 


to cost of what is known as “pre- 
liminary work” in the decalcomania 
process is 85 per cent of the total ex- 
pense to the customer and therein is 
included the minimum price for which 
any decalecomania work will be done, this 
being equal to a certain number of de- 
caleomania “sets” for him. Such a basic 
charge has to be made, as it does not pay 
to apply, or sell less than a certain num- 
ber of sets. The extra sets may be used 
by the customer for future application 
when needed. 

The commercial car painter charges, 
very likely, his maximum price each time 
he does work. In addition, the decal- 
comania manufacturer, or distributor, 
allows a certain quantity of “scrap” with 
a number of sets, wherewith the vehicle 
owner may patch up scratched, or 
rubbed-off portions of letters or designs 
that will look as good as new when ap- 
plied, such application requiring only a 
few minutes. The more sets of decal- 
comania a customer buys, the lower his 
rate per set. 


Applying decalcomania to Miller North Broad Storage Co. vans. 1. 
3. Removing the heavy backing paper. 
5. Removing the tissue paper to expose the decaicomania. 


DECALCOMANIA 





Miller employees. 


Being supplied with extra sets, the 
vehicle owner, at minimum expense and 
loss of time may keep the lettering and 
designs on his trucks or vans looking as 
good as new. 

Mr. Miller, before deciding to use 
decalcomania lettering for his vans, gave 
the matter considerable thought. He 
held preliminary consultations with his 
executives and for a period of weeks 
was in communication with officers of 
the oldest decalecomania manufacturers 
in America, the’ National Decalcomania 
Corporation, Philadelphia, going through 
the factory and watching all processes, 
from art work in the drafting room 
to printing and the finished product, 
finally giving this concern the contract 
for a gold leaf lettering job on his vans. 
In developing his plans, Mr. Miller as- 
signed to J. Wallace Fager, manager of 
the Miller North Broad’s Germantown 
branch, many of the details, in the pro- 
motion of which the decalcomania cor- 
poration’s artists and officers gave sub- 
stantial assistance. 


Planning 


_ basic idea in planning the decal- 
comania lettering for the vehicles 
was to improve over the old hand-letter- 
ing by conforming to modern-letter 


faces, grouping and trim, so as to give 
length to the body and harmonize with 
the new “bus” chassis motif for vans. 


Coating the decalcomania with varnish. 
4. Soaking the tissue paper with a wet roller, preparatory to its 
: 6. The final operation—washing the decalcomania with wet roller 
All these operations were done, as the accompanying story explains, at the Miller North Broad headquarters, and by the 
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2. Placing the decalco- 


While calling for these changes, how- 
ever, the Miller conference decided the 
work should be so executed that the new 
appearance of the vans should be suf- 
ficiently reminiscent of the old so as not 
to dissociate them in the public mind 
from the Miller North Broad transpor- 
tation units which have been traversing 
the territory these many years with an 
advertising, as well as utilitarian, ad- 
vantage. | 

The characteristic lemon-colored body, 
gold letters and black chassis trim were 
to be retained, with roof of glossy, 
robin’s-egg blue; but the formation of 
the letters was to be longer and less 
blocky, as the newer vans are not so 
nearly square as the older units, and 
there was to be less lettering on the 
side-panels. In other words, not too 
drastic a change was desired. 

Mr. Fager prepared about half a 
dozen designs for lettering, drawing the 
vans to scale and painting them in the 
prescribed colors. Mr. Miller, desiring 
an impartial “jury” on effects, had the 
colored sketches hung on the far wall 
of his private office for all who entered 
the lobby of headquarters to see. Many 
callers, both customers and private ac- 
quaintances, noted and remarked, and 
Mr. Miller would ask the opinion of each 
as to which design was favored. Both 
public and company selection simmered 
down to the design finally adopted. 
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One of the things decided on for 
economy and convenience was to stand- 
ardize on decalcomania lettering in two 
sizes. Thus, there was a set of large- 
size lettering for the side-panels of the 
twenty-foot vans and a smaller size set 
for the tail-gates; but the latter was for 
use interchangeably for the side-panels 
of the smaller vans, starting with those 
of twelve-foot loading space. In other 
words, lettering of this particular size 
was to appear on all vans, either on tail- 
gate, or on side-panel, this arrangement 
saving the purchase of sets of still 
another size and at the same time afford- 
ing pleasing proportions in lettering for 
the two locations on the vehicles. 

The word “Miller,” all in capitals 
fourteen and one-half inches high, was 
selected to stand alone, topping the let- 
ter group on the side-panels of the big 
vans. The second line was to read: 
“North Broad Storage” in capitals nine 
inches high and small letters, or “lower 
case,” as printers say, six and one-half 
inches in height. On the side of the 
vans’ apron, well forward, this group- 
ing was to be repeated in letters only 
four inches high, with the addition of 
the addresses of the company’s three 
warehouses. The maximum weight ap- 
pears on the lower sides of the apron 
at the rear. 

When Mr. Miller had hand-lettering 
done on his vans, it had cost him $175 
per van, or approximately $1,300 a year, 
and it had taken two days for each job. 
On the present occasion, using decalco- 
mania, he purchased fifty sets of these 
transfers, a medium quantity, for $26 
per set, or a total of $1,300; but the 
fifty sets should last him through a five- 
year period, whereas it had cost him 
approximately a like sum, as mentioned, 
for one year’s hand-work. 


It took one painter and a helper from 
his own shop, working together, only six 
hours per van to apply the decalco- 
mania, as against two days per van for 
hand-work. While, of course, there is 
the item of his own shop labor to be 
considered every time a set of decalco- 


PROMPT CORRESPONDENCE 


mania is applied during the forthcom- 
ing five-year period, Mr. Miller recog- 
nizes the substantial economy of the 
work over hand-lettering. If the job had 
not been a gold leaf one throughout, it 
would have been considerably less ex- 
pensive. 

In this case, the decalcomania man- 
ufacturer is carrying the remainder of 
Mr. Miller’s fifty sets in his own stock- 
room, to be drawn upon as needed. De- 
calcomania when stored where conditions 
are proper—that is, in a dry atmosphere 
—are said to last indefinitely. 


A ppearance 


6 yp obtain the best results for the gen- 
eral appearance of a vehicle that is 
to be lettered, or decorated with decal- 
comania, the entire unit should, if not 
new, be repainted. This, of course, would 
involve complete removal of the old 
paint. 

The photographic reproductions ac- 
companying this article show the pre- 
paratory work in the Miller paint shop, 
just before applying the decalcomania 
and the various processes embraced in 
the application. The chassis of this van 
is a “Big Chief” model American La 
France. The inside measurements of 
the body are, length, twenty feet; height, 
seven feet three inches; and width, seven 
feet three inches. The body is of the 
new “bus” type, having a long apron, 
extending to axle depth, to lend the effect 
of extra height. The overall length of 
chassis and body is thirty feet. 

Mr. Miller had a double flooring in- 
stalled in the body, the bottom consist- 
ing of %-inch oak, bolted to the chan- 
nels of the chassis, and the top flooring 
3/16-inch maple, which does not wear in 
ruts, as does oak. The idea of the 
double flooring is to keep out dust while 
the van is in transit—an extra precau- 
tion for the advantage of the customer. 
In building this body, a special point was 
the lowering of the van platform to 
make loading easier. The lengthwise 
sills of wood were removed and other 
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alterations made, reducing the platform 
height by four and one-half inches. After 
the removal of the lengthwise wood sills, 
pieces of thin metal were laid on the 
chassis cross members for the body floor- 
ing to rest upon. Holes were drilled 
through the cross-members into the gus- 
sets in the rear and hooked in with a 
“U”-piece of soft steel, %-inch by 1%%- 
inch, used as a tie-strap, bolting to- 
gether the flooring and the chassis chan- 
nels. The nuts at the top and bottom 
of the bolts were tightened and the floor 
was held firmly. 

The Miller paint shop uses no lacquer, 
varnish paint being used on all vans. In 
painting the “Big Chief” model, for 
example, for the reception of the decal- 
comania lettering, the following process 
was used for the body, the chassis, 
springs and running gear generally 
being spray-painted with black varnish 
paint: 

1. Application of the priming coat. 

2. Puttying and sizing. 

3. Application of a coat of filler. 

4. Rubbing down with German stone 
in block form. 

5. Application of flat color, three suc- 
cessive coats. 

6. Application of color rubbing var- 
nish. 

7. Rubbing surface with fine-grit, dry 
sandpaper, preparatory to applying the 
decalcomania. 

8. Application of the decalcomania as 
already outlined. 

9. Application of a coat of varnish 
over the decalcomania lettering. 

10. Application of finish, or protective 
varnish. 

Always, before applying the decalco- 
mania to the surface to be decorated, or 
lettered, the operative finds the center 
for the panels, so that the transfer let- 
tering may be put on in exactly the 
correct position. He carefully mea- 
sures the distances from the bottom, top 
and outer edges of the body, makes chalk 
marks when he has found the center, and 
then snaps a line of cord across to prove 
center. 


Self- Addressed Envelopes Sent to Customers 


SELF-ADDRESSED envelope 

doesn’t cost much, but it is an ex- 
cellent medium by which to elicit a reply 
to a letter or statement mailed to cus- 
tomers, according to W. E. Johnson, 
president of the Johnson Storage & Mov- 
ing Company, Denver. It also is a good 
advertisement. 

“In every statement we send out,” Mr. 
Johnson explains, “we inclose a self- 
addressed envelope to encourage the 
‘do-it-now’ instinct which is more or less 
latent in everyone. The customer can- 
not procrastinate because he hasn’t an 
envelope handy. We have experienced 


an increase in the promptness by which 
bills have been paid since we instituted 
this system. 


Increase Promptness of Replies 


“Also, in every letter which should 
gain a prompt reply, we inclose one of 
the envelopes. Our letter may be an- 
swered immediately by noting the answer 
on ours and shoving it back in the ac- 
companying envelope, tossing it in the 
mail basket from whence the office gir] 
may take it, affix a stamp and mail it 
along with the firm’s other letters.” 

The beauty of the self-addressed en- 
velope is that regardless of whether 
the customer answers the letter imme- 
diately, it remains on his desk as a con- 
stant reminder. Very seldom is the 
envelope discarded, for, in almost every 
business man there is a desire to save, 
and, while the price of an envelope is 
small, he is encouraged to save it and 


to use it, some time in the future if not 
immediately. 

Hence it remains as an advertisement. 
for in the case of the Johnson company 
not only is the firm name emblazoned 
across the front of the envelope but also 
there is a reproduction of one of the 
firm’s moving vans. 





Wallace Jointer 


J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago manu- 
facturers of woodworking machinery, 
announce production of a new machine, 
an 8-inch jointer with a skew or spiral 
knife cutterhead designed to produce a 
smoother and cleaner surface than is at- 
tained with the straight knife head type. 
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FROM THE 


VERY man engaged in the conduct- 
ing of a business, as well as all 
employees, frequently have occasion 

to determine questions of law. In many 
instances a correct solution of the prob- 
lem presented avoids litigation and con- 
sequently results in a great saving of 
time and money. 

Under circumstances where it is im- 
possible to avoid legal controversy, a 
person who is familiar with the estab- 
lished law may readily build a logical 
foundation on which to win a favorable 
verdict. 

Undoubtedly the most practical and 
interesting plan of acquiring legal 
knowledge, concerning one’s own busi- 
ness problems, is to obtain information 
each month of the cause and outcome of 
the litigations decided the _ previous 
month by the higher Courts in various 
localities. Obviously any subject of the 
law, in which your fellow business man 
has been involved in litigation, is an iIn- 
formative and practical one for you. 

Moreover, obtaining information of 
the recently decided higher Court cases 
assures dependable legal knowledge, 
which is an important consideration, be- 
cause often the late decisions reverse or 
modify the law which has been estab- 
lished for many years previously. For 
this reason it is good policy to record 
the cases explained herein, because, if 
you become involved in litigation, you 
may render valuable assistance to your 
attorney by supplying him with these 
late citations which ordinarily are ex- 
tremely difficult to locate. 


When Trucking Firm 
Is Common Carrier 


from law is well established that a 
. trucking company is a private car- 
rier and not required to obtain a cer- 
tificate or permit to carry on its 
business if it hauls under an exclusive 
contract for one or two firms. Also, the 
fact that it occasionally does incidental 
hauling does not result in it being a 
common carrier. However, a firm which 
hauls for a large number of patrons is 
legally a common carrier and is required 
to obtain a permit to carry on its busi- 
ness. 

For instance, in State v. Higgins, 283 
Pac. 1074, it was disclosed that the In- 
dependent Trucking Co. operated motor 
trucks for the carriage of freight be- 
tween two cities. The business was 
started in 1928 and in the course of a 
year or so the firm added another truck 
to its equipment. 

Suit was filed to compel the company 
to discontinue its business because it had 
not obtained a certificate authorizing it 
to operate its trucks. 


LEGAL 
VIEWPOINT 


The counse! for the trucking company 
contended that it was not operating its 
trucks as a common carrier, because 
hauling was done for approximately 
twenty-five customers and that hauling 
for other persons and customers was 
not solicited although occasionally haul- 
ing was done for others beside its regu- 
lar customers. Notwithstanding this 
argument the higher Court held the 
trucking company a legal common ¢ar- 
rier and bound to obtain a certificate or 
discontinue its business. This Court 
said: 

“We are satisfied that while the busi- 
ness conducted by respondents [truck- 





Your Legal Problems 


XA AR. PARKER answers le- 

gal questions on ware- 
housing, transfer and auto- 
motive affairs. 

There is no charge for this 
service. 

Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





ing company] is not extensive . . . the 
difference is in degree rather than in 
kind. Respondents did regular hauling 
for from twenty to twenty-five patrons. 
They did incidental hauling for many 
other persons. They carried merchan- 
dise of every kind and description. 
making deliveries generally as directed 
by their patrons. It does not appear 
that they had any appreciable number 
of exclusive transportation contracts, 
but it seems that their customers shipped 
indiscriminately by trucks or by other 
transportation companies, as happened 
to be convenient.” 

On the other hand it is important to 
know that in the case of Big Bend Auto 
Freight v. Ogers, 269 Pac. 802, it was 
held that a person who was transporting 
the products of a large flour mill was 
not a common carrier. He operated two 
trucks and his hauling for the flour mill 
was done under a special independent 
contract. He occasionally on the return 
trip brought a few articles back for 
persons other than the milling company. 
This incidental hauling was purely 
casual, covering only emergency mat- 
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ters, and in quantity was practically 
negligible. 

The Court held that, in view of all 
the circumstances of the case and the 
evident good faith of the person doing 
the hauling, the incidental hauling which 
he did for other persons was not of 
such character or amount as to make 
him a common carrier. The Court said: 

“We do not want to be understood, 
however, as sanctioning the acceptance 
of frieght from the public generally, 
however small, by private carriers while 
they may be operating under private 
contracts.” 

In this case the private contract with 
the milling company was clearly proven, 
and was manifestly entered into and 
carried on by the parties in entire good 
faith and without any intention to cir- 
cumvent the auto transportation statute. 
The incidental hauling was insignificant 
in amount, and appears to have been 
generally performed more as an accom- 
modation than as a matter of business. 


When Commission May 
Reduce Freight Rates 


NENERALLY speaking, a public util- 
ities commission may reduce rates 
charged by common carriers if, from the 
testimony, it appears the new rates allow 
a fair return on the carrier’s invest- 
ment, in consideration of the service 
rendered. The carrier may appeal to 
the Court for a reversal of the com- 
mission’s judgment, but in order to 
obtain a favorable verdict the carrier 
is obligated to prove that the new rates 
are insufficient to net a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment. 

For example, in Public Service Com- 
mission v. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 169 
N. E. 530, a common carrier appealed to 
a higher Court to prevent enforcement 
of a public utilities commission’s order 
reducing freight rates. The carrier 
failed to introduce convincing testimony 
showing that the new rates were un- 
reasonable. Therefore, the Court re- 
fused to reverse the commission’s order, 
saying: 

“Appellees [common carrier] in ask- 
ing for the temporary injunction failed 
to introduce evidence to show that the 
order of the commission was either ar- 
bitrary, unjust, unreasonable, or illegal, 
or which would overthrow the presump- 
tion of reasonableness which exists in 
favor of the action of the commission. 

. . The fact alone that rates or 
revenues of appellees will be reduced 
under the order is no proof that the 
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reduced rates are confiscatory or do not 
allow a fair return for service rendered.” 


Consignor Is Liable 
For Freight Charges 


* is important to know that usually 
a consignor is liable for payment of 
freight charges although the bill of 
lading contains a contrary stipulation. 

For instance, in Moss v. Michigan 
Cent. R. Co., 123 So. 90, it was dischosed 
that a shipper named Moss shipped mer- 
chandise “charges collect.” The goods 
were delivered to the consignee, named 
Benjamin, and the freight charges, 
amounting to $177, were charged to his 
account. 

The railroad company, being unable to 
collect the charges from Benjamin, sued 
Moss. The Court held Moss liable, and 
said: 

“Ordinarily, the person from whom 
the goods are received for shipment 
assumes the obligation to pay the freight 
charges even when the bill of 
lading imposes ‘liability upon the con- 
signee.’ . . . In the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, it seems to be well 
settled that the shipper assumes the 
obligation to pay the freight charges 
whether the bill of lading so requires 
or not.” 


The Seller ait 
Oral Agreements 


ENERALLY speaking, a manufac- 

turer or seller is not obligated by 
oral agreements made by his salesman, 
particularly if the warehouseman signs a 
written contract or order. 

In other words, the sole implied au- 
thority of a salesman is to solicit orders 
and send them to his employer for 
acceptance. Moreover either the buyer 
or the seller may cancel a written or a 
verbal order given by a purchaser to a 
seller’s agent or representative, provid- 
ing the cancellation is mailed before the 
salesman’s employer accepts the order. 

For example, in Portland Co. v. Whit- 
more Co., 150 S. E. 607, it was disclosed 
that a salesman, employed by a cement 
manufacturer, approached a warehouse- 
man and obtained an order for two 
carloads of cement. The order was in 
the form of a written contract direct- 
ing the cement company to ship 346 
barrels of cement. The order blank had 
printed thereon the following: ‘Orders 
are not binding on this company unless 
accepted by the general office.” 

The order was signed by the ware- 
houseman, who accepted and paid for 
the first carload but refused to take 
delivery of the second car. The cement 
company filed suit, and the warehouse- 
man attempted to avoid liability by 
proving that the cement salesman came 
to him and stated that he had sold two 
cars of cement to a contractor named 
Kaylor, but, on account of company 
rules, he could not deal direct with Kay- 
lor and that the salesman agreed that he 
would allow the warehousemsn 20 cents 
per barrel for unloading, hauling, stor- 
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ing, and reloading the cement into 
Kaylor’s trucks, and collecting the money 
for the same. 

The warehouseman testified also that 
the salesman had stated that he need 
not pay for the cement until Kaylor had 
paid him. Kaylor accepted and paid 
for the first carload, but refused to take 
the second, for which reason the ware- 
houseman testified he refused to accept 
it. 

The lower Court held the warehouse- 
man not liable, but it is important to 
know that the higher Court reversed the 
verdict, stating the following important 
law: 

“The defendant company [warehouse- 
man] had notice from the order blank 
itself that the agent did not have 
authority to contract, but only to accept 
orders. But, even had he had such 
authority, the fact that the defendant 
[warehouseman] has signed the written 
order, the law presumes that all pre- 
liminary negotiations were included and 
merged in the writing, if it purports to 
contain all of the contract, and parol 
evidence cannot be introduce to vary its 
terms. The order in the present case 
was clear on its face and contained no 
notation suggesting any other under- 
standing than that contained therein.” 


Father Liable for 
Contracts by Son 


T is well settled in law that a father 

is no more liable for agreements made 
by his son than he is for contracts 
made by strangers, unless he places his 
son in a position whereby customers are 
led to believe that the father intended 
that the son transact business for him. 

For illustration, in Matthews & Co. v. 
Pehrson, 225 N. W. 921, it was disclosed 
that a father left the city and placed 
the management of the business in care 
of his son. During the absence of the 
father the son made two written con- 
tracts. 

The father refused to assume the ob- 
ligations of the contracts, contending 
that he was not liable as he had not 
given his son authority to make valid 
contracts. However, the Court held the 
contracts binding on the father, and 
explained that the law implies that an 
employer is responsible for obligations 
made by -any person who is left in 
charge and who manages the business. 


Liability of 
Truck Owner 


HE law is well established that a 

warehouseman is liable in damages 
for an injury negligently effected by 
operators of motor vehicles who are act- 
ing within the scope of the employment 
when the accident happens. However, 
usually, the warehouseman is not liable 
for an injury effected when the driver 
is disobeying instructions, or when he 
is substantially deviating from the 
shortest route to his destination. On 
the other hand a slight or unimportant 
deviation does not relieve the warehouse- 
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man from liability, because legally he ig 
acting within the scope of the employ- 
ment. 

For instance, in Embry v. Reserve Co., 
124 So. 572, it was disclosed that a driver 
of a motor truck received instructions 
early in the morning by telephone to 
take the truck and get a load. He 
started to the destination, but decided 
to deviate from the shortest route. He 
stopped at his home for breakfast. 
While going from the garage to his 
home he carelessly ran over a child 
playing in the street. 

The employer attempted to avoid lia- 
bility on the contention that the driver 
was not acting within the scope of the 
employment when the accident occurred, 
and also that the parents of the injured 
child were negligent in permitting the 
child to play in the street. However the 
Court held the employer liable, stating 
the following important law: 

“We are of the opinion that at the 
time of the accident the driver of the 
truck was acting in the scope of his 
employment. His day’s work had 
already begun by his supplying the 
motor of the truck with water and oil 
and gas and taking the truck out of its 
storage garage and receiving instruc- 
tions from his employer what the day’s 
work was to be. Neither do we 
think plaintiff was negligent in permit- 
ting the child to play, unattended, in a 
public street. Parents are not 
obliged to restrain their children within 
doors at their peril, and the fact that 
a child five years old had strayed more 
than two blocks from home, at play with 
other children, is not of itself evidence 
of contributory negligence on the part 
of the parents.” 


Duties of a 
Truck Driver 


T is interesting to observe that in 

Hickerson v. Jossey, 283 Pac. 1119, a 
higher Court clearly explained the duty 
of a motor truck driver and instructed 
a jury as follows: 

“Tf you find that a reasonably careful 
and prudent driver, under all of the con- 
ditions prevalent at the time this col- 
lision occurred, in the exercise of or- 
dinary and reasonable care and caution, 
would have had his car under such 
control as to have been able to have 
stopped the same within the range of 
his vision, and if you further find that 
the driver of the car causing the injury 
was not operating his car at such a rate 
of speed under the circumstances then 
existing so that he could stop the car 
within the range of his vision, and by 
reason thereof, the collision occurred, 
then I instruct you that the driver is 
guilty of negligence.” 


The Law Regarding 
Disabled Vehicles 


P gemenasubd speaking, a driver may 
lawfully leave a disabled motor truck 
on a highway at night time, if warning 
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lights are illuminated, and under or- 
dinary circumstances the driver of 
another vehicle, which collides with the 
truck, is deemed to be negligent. 

For example, in Ligon v. Exhibitors’ 
Delivery & Service Co., 22 S. W. (2d 
1058, it was disclosed that a person 
named Ligon was riding on a large 
motor truck owned and operated by the 
Imperial Transfer Co. when the rear 
axle upon the truck broke, necessitating 
stopping. The pavement of the road was 
eighteen feet in width. The driver of 
the truck sent for a mechanic to make 
the required repairs. While waiting for 
the mechanic to arrive, a vehicle, used 
in transporting motion picture films, 
collided with the truck, seriously in- 
juring Ligon, who was standing nearby. 
He sued the film distributing company 
for damages. The latter attempted to 
avoid liability on the contention that 
the driver of the truck was negligent in 
permitting the truck to remain on the 
highway. 

However the Court held the accident 
resulted from negligence of the driver of 
the truck owned by the film company, 
resulting in the latter’s liability, stating 
the following important law: 

“The truck of the Imperial Transfer 
Co. remained to the east of the center 
line of the pavement headed northward 
from the time the axle broke until the 
collision. There was ample space left 
on the pavement for vehicles to pass 
around the truck. At this point the road 
was practically level with inclines there- 
in to the north and the south. It was 
not entirely dark but the headlights and 
tail light on the truck were lighted... . 
‘Negligence’ means the want or lack of 
the highest degree of care; and by the 
term ‘highest degree of care’ is meant 
the highest practicable degree of care 
which would be used by a person of ordi- 
nary care and caution under the same or 
similar circumstances.” 


Right of Way at 
Street Crossings 


7 HERE two vehicles approach a 
street intersection at right angles to 
each other, the vehicle that enters the 
intersection first has the legal right of 
way, irrespective of State or city laws 
which specify that vehicles traveling in 
one direction have the right of way over 
vehicles traveling in another direction. 
For illustration, in Dennis Sheen 
Transfer Co. v. Mertzweiler, 125 So. 188, 
the driver of a Ford car was seriously 
injured when he collided with a trailer 
attached to a motor truck which was 
crossing a street intersection. The in- 
jured driver sued the transfer company 
for damages on the ground that the for- 
mex had the legal right of way. It is 
intevesting to observe that the Court 
held the transfer company not liable, 
Saying: 

“The testimony of the driver of the 
Ford is very unsatisfactory and shows 
conclusively that the accident resulted 
from his unwillingness to slow up his 
car or to stop when he saw the other 
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vehicle crossing in front of him... . 
While he would have had the right of 
way had the two vehicles entered the 
intersection at approximately the same 
time, the other had not only entered the 
intersection, but was almost across, when 
he ran into its rear end.” 


Interpretation of a 
Warehouse Mortgage 


speaking, a mortgage 
is interpreted by the Courts in view 
of the intended meaning of the parties 
when the mortgage was signed. 

For instance, in Johnston v. Johnston, 
283 Pac. 617, it was disclosed that a 
warehouseman, who had _ purchased 
property from the Ashland Co., signed 
two notes for $5,000 each and gave a 
mortgage on his warehouse, together 
with all office fixtures and furniture, 
outside scales, and office. The descrip- 
tion of the property was as follows: 

“The elevator and coal bins and ware- 
house at the station at Ashland. . 

The same being the property which P. 
A. Johnston procured from Ashland 
Company.” 

The warehouseman refused to pay 
the notes, contending that the mortgage 
was intended to include only a portion 
of the property which he had obtained 
from the Ashland Co. However, the 
higher Court held that the mortgage in- 
cluded all of the property, saying: 

“When the mortgage was given, the 
property was being pledged to secure 
the payment of the notes. If it had 
been intended to pledge a part only of 
that property, it would have been the 
easy, and the natural, way to have said, 
‘The same being a part of the property 
which P. A. Johnston procured from the 
Ashland Company.’ Instead of using 
that language or language of equal im- 
port, language was used which when 
normally and _ reasonably interpreted 
means all of that property.” 


W arehouseman’s 
Mortgage Right 

NE important question frequently 

presented warehousemen is the legal 
right of a person who holds a chattel 
mortgage on property belonging to an 
insolvent debtor, where an _ ordinary 
creditor of the mortgagor or owner of 
the property, without the knowledge of 
either the mortgagor or mortgagee, 
takes the property out of the county or 
State where the mortgage is recorded 
and conceals it, and afterwards disposes 
of it for his own advantage, and thereby 
causes the mortgagee to lose his claim. 
This point of the law was decided in 
the recent case of Plauche-Locke v. 
Securities Co., 125 So. 729. 

In this case it was disclosed that the 
owner and mortgagor of property was 
insolvent and had become mentally in- 
capable of attending to his business, and 
had departed from the State to parts 
unknown to the mortgagee. An ordi- 
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nary creditor of the mortgagor took 
possession of the property and sold it. 
The holder of the mortgage sued to re- 
cover the amount of the mortgage, and 
the Court promptly held the ordinary 
creditor liable for this amount. This 
Court said: 

“The fact that one who violates the 
statute is subject to criminal prosecution 
does not exempt him from liability for 
the damage or injury done to the mort- 
gagee.” 

Also, in the leading case of Hyman v. 
Hibernia, 144 La. 1074, it was held that 
a landlord or warehouseman may sue 
and recover from one who, being a cred- 
itor of the insolvent tenant, removes the 
goods out of the premises and appro- 
priates them to the payment of his own 
claim, and thereby deprives the landlord 
or warehouseman of his lien. 


The Delivery of 
Mortgaged Goods 
= ERALLY speaking, a warehouse- 


man is liable to an owner of stored 
goods if he delivers the goods without 
authority of the owner, or by authority 
of a Court. In other words, a ware- 
houseman is liable who delivers goods to 
a mortgagee who has no legal right to 
take them. 

In Beard v. Bradshaw, 283 Pac. 990, 
it was disclosed that the owner of goods 
stored them in a room under an agree- 
ment to pay $7.50 a month for the stor- 
age space. 

Without authority of the owner, the 
warehouseman admitted into the room 
the holder of a mortgage on the goods 
and permitted him to take them away. 
Soon afterward the owner of the goods 
called for them and was informed by the 
warehouseman that he had delivered 
them to a person who held a mortgage 
and that the latter had shown a mort- 
gage containing a clause which stated 
that the mortgagee was privileged to re- 
possess the goods when he believed he 
was entitled to do so to protest himself 
against loss. 

The owner sued the warehouseman. 
Inasmuch as it was proved that the 
holder of the mortgage had no legal 
right to take the goods, and had not 
foreclosed the mortgage, the Court held 
the warehouseman liable to the owner 
for the full value of the merchandise, 
saying: 

“Bailment may be voluntary or in- 
voluntary; and for safe-keeping or ex- 
change. . We think where one as- 
sumes the position of having authority 
to deal with property and it is dealt 
with under that authority, to the hurt 
of another, the plainest principles of 
common decency prevent his assertion 
that he had no such authority now in 
order to escape liability. . . . The 
power of a mortgagee, under a clause 
in a chattel mortgage . - may take 
possession of the mortgaged property 
when he deems himself insecure, cannot 
be arbitrarily used by the mortgagee; 
but must be based upon probable cause 
or reasonable grounds for apprehension.” 
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A Louisiana Law 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: The laws of the State 
of Louisiana are so peculiar that it seems 
that the owner of a rented warehouse 
can hold other people’s goods stored in 
the warehouse for debts of the ware- 
houseman. Is this true?—The Commer- 
cial Warehouses. 

Answer.—The actual fact is that 
goods can be held, under the landlords’ 
lien law of Louisiana, only for the 
amount of the indebtedness to the ware- 
houseman owed by the owner of the 
goods. 

This law provides: 

“This right of pledge includes not only 
the effects of the principal lessee or 
tenant, but those of the under-tenant so 
far as the latter is indebted to the 
principal lessee.”’ 

Therecsore, where the owner of the 
stored goods has paid up all storage 
charges due the warehouseman, who 
leases a warehouse, the owner of the 
warehouse has no right of lien. See the 
case of Powers v. Florance, 7 La. Ann., 
524. 


Customer’s Employee 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: It happens occasion- 
ally that a company or person for whom 
we are performing work send one or 
more of their employees along with our 
driver or chauffeur to assist with the 
work. We assume that these helpers 
are protected by their employers with 
workmen’s compensation insurance, but 
in the event that anything should hap- 
pen while they were riding on our 
trucks or working along with our 
driver, what would be our liability, if 
any’?—Cowan Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Answer: If one of: your customer’s 
employees’ is injured while assisting 
your driver you would be liable in dam- 
ages, providing the injury resulted from 
your own negligence or that of your 
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employees who are acting within the 
scope of the employment. 

Obviously you are not liable if the 
customer’s employee is injured while 
working for his employer and not unr 
your control or direction, particularly 
if the accident resulted from the em- 
ployee’s own negligence. 


A Driver Form 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: We have drawn up 
the following form with the intention 
of having it signed by all of our drivers 
and chauffeurs: 

“To all chauffeurs and drivers of Sam 
Gottry Carting Co.: 

“YOU ARE NOT TO ALLOW ANY- 
ONE TO RIDE ON YOUR TRUCK AT 
ANY TIME OTHER THAN YOUR 
AUTHORIZED HELPERS. This is 
forbidden because such a person might 
be injured thereby and bring legal action 
against us. 

“T HAVE READ THE FOREGOING 
ORDER AND SHALL ABIDE BY IT.” 

Drivers and chauffeurs’ signatures fol- 
low. 

In the event that a driver or chauffeur 
should act contrary to above instructions 
and person permitted to ride on truck is 
injured or killed, could we be held 
liable?—Sam Gottry Carting Co. 

Answer: Generally speaking, the 
Courts have held that a contract form 
of this nature is valid providing you 
have no knowledge that your employees 
violate or disobey the instructions. 

On the other hand some Courts have 
held that an employer is liable for negli- 
gent acts of his employees who act with- 
in the scope of his regular work, irre- 
spective of the fact that the injury was 
inflicted while the employee disobeyed 
instructions. If, however, the employee 
effects an injury while disobeying your 
instructions to the extent that he is not 
acting within the scope of the employ- 
ment, you are not liable although the 
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employee has not signed an agreement 
of the above nature. 


A Missing Furnace 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution an 

Warehousing: We had orders froma 
firm to pick up their entire stock of 
merchandise consisting of furnaces, 
Our truck driver put them on his truck 
signed their bill and brought them to 
the warehouse. We immediately set 
them up at the warehouse and issued a 
receipt covering the three furnaces and 
parts that we had received. In addition 
to our issuing a warehouse receipt we 
sent them a bill for reconditioning three 
furnaces. We find they had the ticket 
made out for four furnaces and parts. 
The furnace company are now holding 
us responsible for the other furnace. 

Kindly advise are we responsible for 
what our driver signed for or are we 
liable cnly for the merchandise we issued 
a receipt for?—Federal Warehouse Com- 
pany. 

Answer: Legally, you are not liable 
to the furnace company for more goods 
than your driver received, although you 
had by mistake issued a receipt for a 
greater quantity of furnaces. However, 
under these circumstances it would be 
necessary that you prove conclusively 
that your driver received only three 
furnaces, particularly if the furnace 
company should testify that you received 
four furnaces. ; 

On the other hand, it is my opinion 
that, as you issued a receipt for only 
three furnaces, and sent a bill for re- 
conditioning this quantity, by introduc- 
ing your driver’s testimony that he re- 
ceived only three furnaces, the burden 
lies with the furnace company to prove 
that the driver actually received four | 
furnaces. You are not responsible for 
the quantity shown on the ticket, unless 
the furnace company can compel you to 
issue a receipt for another furnace by 
proving that you took four furnaces. 
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The Crone Storage Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., recently handled three large lift vans containing goods of Mr. Palmer, the new 
American Consul in Vancouver. Two of the lift vans—packed by the Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C.—are here shown on “flats” 


in Vancouver and being escorted by one of the Crone trucks. 
convenience to customers. 


The Security sends lift vans such as these to all parts of the world as a 
They are made of steel and are sealed while in transit. 
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Let's Take the Family 
Album Out of Storage! 












In oval, Oscar C. 


house 
Inc., Seattle 


Right, the merchandise ware- 
house of the Taylor-Edwards 
firm 


“Well, I wakened up one morning 
On the Chisholm Trail 
With a rope in my hand 
And a cow by the tail——’”’ 
—Old Song. 


HILE the picturesque old Chisholm Trail is com- 

ing in for a great deal of publicity in the revival 

of past traditions, frontier celebrations and so on, 

there is one storage executive in the Far West who thinks 
of it as the highway that led him into warehousing. 

Oscar C. Taylor, president and general manager of the 

Taylor-Edwards Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc., Seattle, 

was a lad of six when the last herd of long horns was 

driven northwest over that famous old thoroughfare. In 

other words he is a youngish modern just old enough to 


Tay- 
lor, president of 
Taylor-Edwards Ware- 


& Transfer Co., 
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By Elizabeth Forman 
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Left, part of the motor fleet 
of the Seattle company 


have seen the sunset of that glamorous and colorful life of 
which histories, memories and movies are made. 

The Chisholm Trail was blazed in ’69 by the first drove 
of cattle to be moved from Texas to Montana. The State 
of wide open spaces to the southwest was overrun with 
long horns during the days which followed the Civil War, 
and their value was no more than about “‘two bits” apiece. 
Montana needed beef, so the surplus critters were herded 
northward. 

Mr. Taylor was born on a farm in eastern Nebraska. 
One might almost say he was “born in the saddle,” for 
when he was six his father moved with the family to 
southwestern Nebraska when the country was very new. 

The new home of the Taylors was in the Chisholm Trail; 
or, rather, the trail went right through the property, 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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National Motor Conference Plans 
Uniformity of State Statutes 


Backed by U. 8. Department of Commerce, Executives Repre- i 
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sie” "femme pleasure interferes with 
business, cut out business” is the 
modern distortion of the old and sound 
precept of “business before pleasure.” 
There is justification for at least a sus- 
picion that this “cut out business” phil- 
osophy has permeated the field of traffic 
regulation and, without their knowing it, 
perhaps, somewhat colored the thinking 
of those who undertake the important 
public service of seeking acceptable so- 
lutions to modern traffic problems. 

Lest someone reads into this com- 
ment the motive to disparage the sin- 
cerity of purpose, the intelligence of 
procedure, or the importance of accom- 
plishments of the organization, it may 
be stated here, with emphasis, that the 
Naional Street and Highway Safety 
Conference has rendered and is render- 
ing constructive service, in the study and 
solution of the modern traffic problem, 
unsurpassed in value by any other na- 
tional organization or group of organ- 
izations. Its efforts have resulted in 
substantial progress toward uniformity 
in traffic regulations, and its accomplish- 
ments in the promulgation of safe prac- 
tices and the conservation of human life 
are quite too substantial and apparent 
to admit of just criticism. It may be 
stated, also, that the Third National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
held in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing here on May 27, 28 and 29, was the 
most successful in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

But to get back to this modern trend 
of serving pleasure before business, it 
may not be out of place to ask why 
highways came into existence. One may 
write his own epic of highways, but they 
were not established, primarily, for joy- 
riding. They were established, primar- 
ily, to facilitate commerce. City streets 


By HORACE H. HERR 


were not “invented” to meet the needs 
of the love-lorn in search of trysting 
places, nor for the pleasure of those who 
might desire, occasionally, to drive out 
and take the air. They were devised to 
meet the business needs of the village; 
the delivery of cord wood, the hauling 
of grain, the getting to market with the 
butter and eggs. 

What percentage of traffic in this mo- 
torized age is “pleasure” traffic, and 
what part of it is traffic incident to busi- 
ness and commerce may be a matter of 
dispute. The controversial character of 
that proposition does not, however, in 
any way change the fact that commerce 
and business has seniority of rights on 
these streets and highways, and these 
prior and fundamental rights are ig- 
nored, more often than otherwise, when 
there is discussion of traffic problems. 

Listening through the three days of 
discussion on the various phases of mod- 
ern traffic problems, one did not hear a 
single suggestion that a heavily loaded 
truck pulling up a hill might be entitled 
to some special consideration by the 
traffic cop at the street intersection at 
the top of the hill. There was no care- 
fully prepared report of the economic 
waste incident to the delays encountered 
in loading and unloading trucks where 
the vehicle cannot get to the curb on ac- 
count of parked cars. There were sug- 
gestions that it might be well to make 
these business vehicles do their loading 
and unloading at night, or that ware- 
houses, wholesale houses, business estab- 
lishments of all sorts, be required to 
provide their own parking areas and 
their own loading and unloading spaces 
on plans and specifications that would 
not interfere with traffic. 

All of which reflects a rather inter- 
esting and quite general psychological 
attitude which now takes it for granted 
that the so-called pleasure car must be 
subjected to a minimum of inconvenience 


and delay; while trucks, delivery wag- a 
ons and other vehicles just doing the 
“chores” incident to the necessities of pe 
business and commerce and modern lifes 
generally, may with impunity be de 


layed, ruled off the streets, sent down . 
the alley, or subjected to any sort of pa 
regulation that will give some “sugar a 


papa” and his “sweetie” an unobstructe 
highway when beating it to a movie or th 
to a “whoopee party” at the night club. TI 
In the conference discussion on edv- 
; nega Ac 
cational activities there was no sugges 













tion that there might be justification for 
an educational campaign to impress av > 
tomobile owners and drivers with the oo 
fact that the hauling business of a city ny 
is quite as important as milady’s shop. , 
ping excursion or milord’s golf engage- tin 
ment. eqt 


So much for the peculiar twist that 
has developed in the thinking of traffic 
experts and most of the regulating av- 
thorities. It may be that everyone as 
sumes that it is so obviously poor judg. 
ment and bad form to crash into 3 
loaded truck, that the truck driver wil 
have no difficulty in taking a right of 
way when he wants it. However, this is 
no place to discuss the ethics of truck 
drivers, as the paper on which this is 
printed is not asbestos; and, besides, oni tru: 
must conform his language to that which nat 
will get by the post office regulations. & wes 

The principal work of the Third Nai tior 
tional Conference on Street and High ing 
way Safety was in the improvement off Chi 
the uniform vehicle code and the mv sion 
nicipal traffic ordinance. The conferenctf tive 
adopted specific recommendations fom cen} 
protective regulations at railroad cross C 
ings, adopted a report on the mainte jot 
nance of motor vehicles, and outlined 4% pra; 
program calculated to relieve traffic confi ind; 
gestion. unif 

There was considerable debate on th into 
proposal that definite speed limits ought the 
to be abolished and the general rule off ag 
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“eareful driving” be applied in traffic 
ordinances and regulations. Although 
many of the delegates expressed the be- 
lief that the time had come when speed 
limits prudently might be removed and 
the rule of “careful driving” applied, 


| the proposal did not win approval of the 


conference, and the speed limits as pro- 
vided in the uniform traffic regulations 
were permitted to stand as representing 
the consensus of the conference. These 
limits are: in residential areas, 25 miles 
an hour; in business districts, 20 miles 
an hour; outside of business and resi- 
dential districts, 45 miles an hour. A 
maximum speed of 15 miles an hour is 
recommended when passing school build- 
ings, or approaching street or road in- 
tersections, or in hazardous areas where 
the driver’s view is obstructed. 

In discussing the causes of accidents 
on streets and highways it was brought 
out that defective equipment, such as 
brakes, accounted for many accidents. 
This brought up the question of the de- 
sirability of requiring a car inspection 
certificate before issuing the annual li- 
cense plates. Involved in such a pro- 
cedure is the power of the regulating 
authorities to deny a license and thereby 
rule an automobile off the road if its 
mechanical condition be such as, in the 
opinion of the regulating authorities, to 
constitute a menace to traffic. 

The report of the committee on main- 
of the motor vehicle recom- 
mended that “‘in order to insure the in- 
spection of all motor vehicles at least 
once a year a certificate of in- 
spection be required as a prerequisite to 
the issuance of registration plates.” 


| The uniform motor vehicle registration 


Act carries the provision that “the de- 
partment shall rescind and cancel the 
registration of any vehicle which the de- 
partment shall determine is unsafe or 
unfit to be operated or is not equipped 
as required by law.” 

Establishment of a “national founda- 
tion” non-Governmental in character, 
equipped with man-power and adequate 





funds to conduct comprehensive studies 
of traffic problems affecting public 
safety, was urged by the conference. A 
resolution submitted by H. S. Butten- 
heim, editor of the American City at 
New York, was passed by the confer- 
ence, requesting Robert P. Lamont, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider ways and means of 
establishing this foundation. 

The uniform vehicle code approved by 
the conference represents the best 
thought of all elements interested in 
this subject. This legislation is recom- 
mended for adoption by States and mu- 
nicipalities in the interest of uniform 
practices throughout the entire country. 
The code as drafted consists of (1) a 
uniform motor vehicle registration Act, 
(2) a uniform motor vehicle anti-theft 
Act, (8) a uniform motor vehicle op- 
erators’ and chauffeurs’ license Act, and, 
(4) a uniform Act regulating traffic on 
highways. 

As to how these and other recommen- 
dations of the conference are to be made 
effective, Secretary Lamont indicated 
when, in adjourning the conference, he 
said: 

“It is not for the Federal Government 
to undertake to carry out your recom- 
mendations. That cannot be done with- 
out violence to our fundamental political 
principles and the genius of our insti- 
tutions. It is the proper function and 
desire of the Federal Government to as- 
sist the States and municipalities in 
carrying out the purpose of the confer- 
ence but not to encroach upon the au- 
thority which rightfully belongs’ to 
them. The task rests primarily with the 
States. The responsibility is theirs. Il 
think the deliberations of the confer- 
ence are a convincing guaranty that 
they will have the earnest support of 
the organizations and associations which 
have been represented here. Finally the 
success of this important undertaking 
rests with the public, with the individual 
citizens whose welfare is the end sought 
by this gathering.” 


STATE MOTOR RECIPROCITY 
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President Hoover in formally opening 
the conference said: 

“The great loss of human life in street 
and highway accidents, and the toll of 
suffering among surviving victims, is a 
national concern of grave importance. 
You thus are gathered here to consider 
a humanitarian and economic problem 
which touches every man, woman and 
child in the land.” 

Confirmation of this view immediately 
was ftorthcoming when the conference 
committee on traffic accident statistics 
reported the aggregate loss of life due to 
street and highway accidents in the 
United States during 1929 has totaled 
33,060 persons. This was an increase of 
2513 traffic fatalities, or 8.2 per cent, 
over the previous year, and an increase 
of 16,005 fatalities, or 94 per cent, over 
1920. The report stated that the figures 
thus far in 1930 indicate an even greater 
rate of increase over 1929 than 1929 
showed over 1928. In addition, the eco- 
nomic losses attributable to automobile 
accidents now has reached about $500,- 
000,000 annually. 

The American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
clation was represented in the confer- 
ence by its general treasurer, C. A. As- 
pinwall, president of the Security Stor- 
age Co., Washington, D. C. Approxi- 
mately 600 delegates from all parts of 
the United States and Canada partici- 
pated in the three-day study of ways 
and means to promote safety and ameli- 
orate modern traffic conditions. 

The organizations cooperating with 
the Department of Commerce in organiz- 
ing and financing the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety are 
the American Automobile Association, 
American Electric Railway Association, 
American Mutual Alliance, American 
Railway Association, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Motor and 
Equipment Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Taxicab Owners, National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, and National Safety Council. 


Truck Association Executives Endorse State Reciprocity 


EFINITE stands on a number of 
State problems affecting the motor 
truck industry, and having a quasi- 
national scope, were taken by the mid- 
west conference of the Truck Associa- 
tion Executives of America at a meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on May 31. Attending the ses- 
sions were more than twenty representa- 
tives of fifteen trucking associations in 
central States. 
Characterized by officers of the organ- 
ization as a meeting “to decide on a pro- 
gram and method of applying it to 


individual States in order to bring about 
uniformity in matters affecting the best 
interests of the motor truck industry,” 
the conference was alive with enthusi- 
asm and interest. 


It was opened with 


By Kenneth Keith 


a brief morning assembly during which 
the history of the organization was re- 
viewed and those attending became ac- 
quainted, and then a program was out- 
lined for the later sessions. 

At luncheon H. C. Kelting, secretary 
of the Motor Truck Club of Kentucky, 
took the chair as president, and intro- 
duced Joseph H. Hayes, counsel for the 
Iowa Truckers’ Association. Mr. Hayes 
emphasized that associations should be 
incorporated under the group plan, with 
the various sections of the separate cor- 
porations having limited power and 
being subject:to the parent association. 
He stated that his organization had 
secured members by having all dealers 
get together to discuss the proposition 
and then a membership meeting was held 


to write up members. If a group was to 
be kept alive and interested, “you must 
have issues ... if they do not come up, 
make some.” Mr. Hayes concluded his 
talk by the statement that, contrary to 
general opinion, railroad labor in lowa 
was the best friend motor truck men 
had, because they forced the fight and 
thus kept the industry alive and on its 
toes. 

Edward F. Loomis, secretary of the 
motor truck committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, gave 
an interesting account of the work along 
the same lines in New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania. He stressed the 
difference in problems confronting the 
Iowa association, whose members are 
principally live stock haulers because of 
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the agricultural nature of that State, 
from those of the New Jersey associa- 
tion, which consists largely of com- 
mercial haulers. He stated that in Con- 
necticut and New Jersey the organiza- 
tion of associations was accomplished by 
holding regional meetings. 

In Pennsylvania the Motor Truck 
Club has taken a firm hold, he said. 
First, big truck manufacturers were 
sold memberships and then asked to 
write dealers and branch managers for 
cooperation in the organization and 
stating that they should join. The club 
now has full time offices in Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, and is con- 
stantly circularizing truck owners tell- 
ing the dangers of rising taxation, and 
urging them to join. Mr. Loomis said 
there were 204,000 trucks in Pennsy!l- 
vania and that many similar associations 
with small memberships had now been 
merged into one large organization which 
was doing good work among the tre- 
mendous group of owners, who formerly 
had suffered much from lack of enthusi- 
asm, as did New Jersey also before the 
truck club took hold there. He con- 
cluded his talk by distributing a number 
of pamphlets, bulletins and circulars 
put out by the clubs in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, showing ac- 
complishments and urging others to 
join. One circular from New Jersey, 
showed particularly good results and de- 
scribed how the club had defeated, 
against considerable odds, an attempt to 
double motor truck taxes, and then up- 
set a still stronger effort to increase 
truck taxes more than 400 per cent. 

A number of discussions followed and 
Chairman Kelting then took the floor and 
gave a stirring address on “Reciprocity.” 

Mr. Kelting said that the chief pur- 
pose of the Truck Association Execu- 
tives of America was to merge the 
smaller organizations and become the 
parent association. He explained how 
the truck industry was suffering from 
loss of profit, stating: 

“The reciprocity question has been up 


for many years and the new Hoover 
Code covers all States and provides for 
complete reciprocity. The Hoover Con- 
ference is an outstanding body of disin- 
terested parties and their recommenda- 
tions should be sent to all legislators 
with the arguments that when motor 
trucks are held up, through their drivers 
being jailed because some States do not 
grant reciprocity, perishable goods are 
destroyed; building operations’ are 
halted; labor is idle; and a tremendous 
economic loss results throughout the 
United States.” Mr. Kelting then in- 
formed the assemblage that T. D. Pratt, 
general manager of the Motor Truck 
Association of America, was unable to 
be present but had sent an article on 
reciprocity. In this paper Mr. Pratt ex- 
plained that there was justification for 
differences in weight restrictions of 
motor trucks, due to different soils on 
which roads are laid; that mountains, 
rivers, gullies, canyons, etc., presented 
another reason for weight and size re- 
strictions; and that climatic conditions 
were a third general factor. But while 
it was easy to find contrasting condi- 
tions such as these, they were seldom, 
if ever, he declared, abruptly changed 
by passing over a State line, so there 
was no justifiable reason for adjoining 
States not to grant reciprocity. 

Mr. Pratt then raised the questions: 
“Can one State say that if a citizen com- 
plies with the law of his State of resi- 
dence, that simply by crossing an arbi- 
trarily set boundary line into that other 
State, he automatically becomes a crim- 
inal? What about such a condition as 
this? By what twisting line of logic can 
it be justified?” 

And yet, he said, such was the situa- 
tion that operators of motor trucks were 
frequently facing when they crossed 
many of the State borders. 

In conclusion the article submitted 
the following question as being worthy 
of further study: “Can the various 
States continue to interpret the Consti- 
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tution of the United States to then. 
selves?” 

Mr. Kelting, in closing, alluded to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission _ jp. 
vestigation into the relation of moto; 
trucks to railways, and asked Mr 
Loomis to discuss the subject. Mr 
Loomis outlined the situation. Ton 
Snyder, Indianapolis, secretary of the 
group in session, talked on “Truck Edy. 
cational Campaigns.” He pointed out 
that in Illinois an “anti” truck and by; 
association had been formed, chiefly be. 
cause of lack of courtesy by truck 
drivers. “Better driving campaigns ar 
one of the best things to effect favorable 
truck legislation,” he declared. 

At the closing evening session the 
group passed three resolutions, as fol. 
lows: 

1. Endorsing the motor truck educa. 
tional campaign of the National Auto. 
mobile Chamber of Commerce and urg. 
ing cooperation by State motor truck 
associations. 

2. Requesting all such State associa. 
tions to urge upon their State Lezisla. 
tures the enactment of statute which 
would carry out the recommendations 6 
the National Conference of Street ani 
Highway Traffic and Safety, to the end 


that there should be “full motor vehick 


license reciprocity between all States,’ 


3. That State Legislatures be urgeiff 


to recognize that “the gasoline tax, in 
principle, is the fairest measure of the 
extent and value of public highways”: 
that they repeal all personal propert 
taxes on motor vehicles; that they revis: 
motor vehicle regulation laws “to pro. 
vide only enough revenue to pay for th 
actual cost of identification of sud 
vehicles and administration expens 
thereto,” and that they revise gas ta 
laws “to provide all the funds collected 
from motor vehicles for revenue pur 
poses.” 

It was decided to meet again in a 
eastern city at an early date and to hol 
another meeting in the West or on th 
Pacific Coast. 


Truck “War” Is On in Maryland and Virginia and Capital District 
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66 HE War of the Truckers’”—in 

which the States of Maryland and 
Virginia are lined up against the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—has flared again. The 
casus belli is the use of District of 
Columbia license tags by truckers op- 
erating regularly in the neighboring 
States. The motor vehicle commis- 
sioners in Maryland and Virginia are 
convinced that interstate courtesy as 
exemplified in the recognition of the 
District of Columbia motor license tags 
is stretched altogether too far when it 
includes trucks making regular trips into 
these States. 

On the Maryland front there is no dis- 
position to disturb the shipper who oc- 
casionally sends a truck into the State. 
Those trucks which operate on regular 
schedules and make a practice of hauling 


from Maryland points into the District 
of Columbia are under fire and, even- 
tually, may be required to take out 
Maryland licenses. 

On the Virginia front the trucker may 
be confronted with a regulation that re- 
quires him to have Virginia license 
plates if he takes on a load in Virginia. 
Commonwealth’s Attorney in Arlington 
County, Virginia, William C. Gloth, has 
appealed to Governor Pollard for relief 
from a situation which the former terms 
“outrageous.” Arlington County is just 
across the Potomac River from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Attorney Gloth 
points out that if trucks from the Dis- 
trict are required to have Virginia 
licenses it will mean that many business 
firms in Washington will discontinue de- 
liveries in the adjoining county. 

In the District of Columbia the motor 
vehicle license fee is $1 a year. In Vir- 


ginia, tags for trucks are rated $15: 
ton up to the four-ton class, when thé 
per ton rate increases. In Maryland th 
truck license is $75. 

Truckers in the two States complail 
that it is unfair to vermit District @ 
Columbia trucks, paying only a nominé 
license fee, to do hauling in Marylan 
and Virginia without taking out license 
in those States. 


Several large trucking concerns of 
erating from Washington have bel 
ordered to provide themselves will 
Maryland tags by the Maryland co 
missioner. Arthur Keefer, counsel fo 
the Tri-State Trucking Co., has notifie 
the motor vehicle commissioner that hi 
company takes the position that 4a 
trucks operating in Maryland must > 
required to have tags if the regulati0 
is to be applied to trucks operating @ 
regular routes. —George H. Manning. 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 


for Warehouses 


cause it must be done almost entirely by the owner 

of the warehouse himself, this month’s source of 
new business for warehouses is a difficult one to adopt. 
It is ideal for any warehouseman who operates a house 
not so large that he requires a staff of assistants; it 
may be used by the very large warehouse which employs 
It is rather difficult to in- 


B reatse it it can not be delegated to a clerk, but be- 


one man as traffic manager. 


stall for warehouses between these extreme types. 
imrossible for the warehouseman who is torn every hour 
of the week trying to run a warehouse and some other 


business as well. 


The plan is based on personal contacts. 
for the man who has time and patience. 


for any man who is hurried. 


To make use of the freight traffic solicitors who come 
to town is an example of “getting others to work for 
This is a method we all talk about. 
commonly our talk is “hot air’ and little else. 


you.” 


Sanayi traffic representatives num- 
ber tens of thousands. They range 
all the way from the railroad’s “general 
trafic manager” who knows intimately 
the officials of United States Steel and 
General Foods and who “ties up a hun- 
dred carloads of freight” over the tele- 
phone, down to the “street solicitor” who 
starts out each morning in such a city 
as New York with a list of shippers to 
interview. 

Steamship companies, too, have traffic 
solicitors. So do all the transit lines of 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, 
the barge lines of the Mississippi and 
the Ohio, and the whole gamut of coast- 
wise and internal-waterways shipping. 

In order, hcwever, to speak definitely, 
we shall discuss the railroad’s freight 
traffic solicitor. The others follow iden- 
tical methods, because they compete for 
the same tonnage. The fact that they 
talk of “sailings” rather than of “fast 
freight lines” does not alter the charac- 
ter of the men, nor the psychology un- 
der which they work. 

All these solicitors, numbering thou- 
sands, are interviewing shippers of 
freight throughout the working day. No 
corporation is too much of a giant for 
them to approach and no lumber mill or 
coal mine is too far “in the hills” for 
them to reach. As a personal illustra- 
tion, may I cite what happened during 
the summer of 1928? 

I live in the Catskills most of the 
year. My address is a tiny post office, 


“It’s a cinch. 


It is 


No. 56 


Making Use of 


Freight Traffic Solicitors 


much like accepting the chairmanship of an important 
committee at a convention, or a town meeting, and being 
assured by the nominating committee: 

Get a good committee around you. 
Make them do the work.” 

Just as regularly as the next convention rolls around, 
however, you, as chairman, have nothing to report that: 
amounts to much. Or, if your committee has done any- 
thing, you will find that you have spent a world of time, 
and quite a bit of expense traveling, and that the com- 
mitteemen have worked because you kept everlastingly 


at them. Seldom does it prove possible, as we delude 


It succeeds 
It fails utterly 


ourselves by hoping, that one of us can select someone 
else as vice-chairman or as assistant manager and then 


get from him the ability to find others to do the work. 


Only too 
It is 


three miles from the railroad and the 
main highway—a spot without a filling 
station or a store of any sort, up a val- 
ley that comes to a dead end after mean- 
dering seven miles up and up along a rip- 
pling trout stream. In that summer, 
however, I was consulted by a gentle- 
man of wealth who was considering a 
new business venture in eastern Kansas. 
In some manner it became rumored that 
I controlled, or might possibly influence, 
the movement of a carload of freight a 
month from that Kansas location into 
New England. 

Suddenly my mail was cluttered with 
letters from the railroads, each soliciting 
the “business.”” The agent of our “short 
line” railroad, three miles from me, had 
telegrams and letters urging him to con- 
fer with me in the interests of this or 
that carrier, and, within ten days or two 
weeks, not fewer than five representa- 
tives called on me. Each came either 
from Albany or New York, without an- 
nouncement or previous communication 
with me; each spent an entire day on 
the trip, and some of them part of the 
night, because they did not know how 
to find me. 

Yet, a telephone call, or a delay long 
enough for me to reply to the initial 
letter, or for the local station agent to 
pass on the information I gave him, 
would have saved these useless trips. 

The rumor was an error. I had no 
more to do with the traffic than you 
have. Yet, so eager are the railroads for 


Any one of us can “get others to do the work for us” 
but it is quite a different matter to “get some one else 
to get others to work for us.” 


tonnage from competitive points, that 
they hesitate at nothing and spare no 
expense. 

It is sad that the warehousing indus- 
try can afford no such army of solicitors 
to pursue prospects! 

The warehouseman is able, however, 
to turn these men into valuable aids to 
new business. It remains only for the 
individual warehouseman to show the 
solicitors who visit his town how they 
will gain by “working for” the ware- 
house when occasion offers. 


Thinking in Carloads 


he is rarely that these representatives 
“bother” with a shipment that rates 
as “less-than-carload” in quantity. 
Freight in small lots is too petty for 
them to spend their time. The railroads 
carry such freight, as we know, and the 
revenue from it totals something over 9 
per cent of their freight income, but the 
lots are too scattered to make it worth 
while to follow them up. Exceptions, 
of course, do occur under peculiar con- 
ditions, usually when a manufacturer has 
a large total output but ships in small 
assortments. 

The freight representative thinks “car- 
loads.” He talks “carloads.” His work 
is measured by the month’s record of 
solid carloads shipped by the patrons 
upon whom he has called. His year’s 
salary is based onthe same record. Less- 
than-carload shipments, however great 
their total, make no difference. 
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His motto is: “Build up the L. C. L. 
shipper to a C. L. one.” 

His interest, therefore, in the less- 
than-carload shipper is in seeing him 
grow. “New business” for the traffic 
solicitor consists in finding a small ship- 
per who can be persuaded to bulk his 
shipments into carloads. So long as a 
manufacturer ships less-than-carload he 
is a “peanut”; when he loads out full 
cars, he becomes a “shipper.” 

To this end the solicitor talks the 
economies of the carload. He urges every 
consideration that will tempt the larger 
unit. 

And, most of all, does he insist upon 
the saving in freight charges. 

Warehousemen who have talked with 
them tell me that these men “lap up” 
eagerly any information that will help 
along the “story” they are telling ship- 
pers. Any statistics showing the sav- 


ings of warehousing are welcome. Any - 


cost statement is copied into their pocket 
notebooks which proves that goods may 
be warehoused and distributed for less 
than the difference between carload and 
less-than-carload rates. 

“They don’t care a whoop,” relates 
one warehouseman, “about what Ivory 
soap saves or what it means to Vacuum 
Oil. But they are crazy to get figures 
from unknown small manufacturers and 
unbranded articles like foods and drugs.” 

Information such as this they can use 
in talking to the small shipper whom 
they want to build up into the “carload 
one.” Obviously, then, the warehouse- 
man will advance his own solicitation of 
new business if he provides these men 
with ammunition for their own sales 
talks. 

Were it within my power, and had l 
the necessary mailing list, I would put 
into the hand of every one of these 
freight solicitors a copy of “Increasing 
Your Sales through the Use of A. W. A. 
Public Merchandise Warehouses,” and of 
every subsequent pamphlet of the asso- 
ciation’s advertising campaign. This I 
would do, whatever the cost, for the rea- 
son that freight traffic solicitors are the 
only body of salesmen who are inter- 
viewing, every day and every week, the 
sort of business men who can divert new 
business to our warehouses. 


Individual Effort 


MONG my personal acquaintance 
are seven warehousemen who have 
consistently planned to get these solici- 
tors to work for their warehouses. Un- 
doubtedly many others have devised a 
similar plan, but I do not happen to know 
about it. Each of these seven has told 
me that it is a profitable undertaking. 

In the preparation of this article on 
new business for warehouses I wrote each 
of these seven for permission to describe 
how he had gotten the freight solicitors 
to work for his warehouse. My hope was 
to quote, with names and for definite 
cities, what had been accomplished. 

But from the five of the seven who 
have already replied, the answer comes 
as with one voice: “Please don’t!” For 
various reasons, chiefly competitive, 


these warehousemen prefer not to have 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


their business policies laid bare “with 
name and telephone number.” 

From the replies, however, there has 
come a wealth of confirmation that this 
method does get business for the ware- 
houses. 

The warehouseman must take the time 
to explain fully to the traffic solicitor 
what the merchandise warehouse does in 
distribution. Bear in mind that these 
representatives are railroad-trained. A 
warehouse means to them just a big 
roof and endless tiers of goods. They 
think of a warehouse as a magnified 
freight house. They are apt to have no 
idea of its service in distribution, the 
handling of broken lots, the filling of 
orders, the customers’ accredited list, the 
aid of the warehouse in selling goods, the 
office facilities afforded to patrons, the 
financing of merchandise stocks, the 
daily report of withdrawals and the 
monthly balance-in-stock report. Least 
of all do they know anything about stor- 
ing the undistributed portion of a pool 
car. 

This latter feature seems to be highly 
important. Of the five warehousemen 
who have recently replied to my query, 
four mention this as the “one big thing 
to hammer home” with these men. 

“Every time I talk with one of them,” 
says one warehouseman, “I tell it over 
again. If I can refer to a new expe- 
rience, those fellows go out and repeat 
the story all over the State, and it 
helps.” 

This explaining must be done in per- 
son. A clerk cannot do it. An assistant 
is hardly capable, unless he makes it a 
major part of his job. It is essentially 
the task of the owner, whose word car- 
ries authority and finality. Of the seven 
warehouses, however, which use this 
method, three have full-time traffic men, 
to whom this work is assigned. 

After making sure that the traffic so- 
licitor understands the place of the ware- 
house in distribution, the final step is to 
make him see how he can use the ware- 
house as an argument when trying to 
build up less-than-carload shippers into 
“carload ones.” He must understand 
where the warehouse cuts cost so that 
the shipper profits from carload lots. 
Then he will go out fully primed to tell 
the warehouse story. 

“Last year,” writes one of the five, 
“we got at least six good accounts from 
these railroad men. We probably got 
twenty single car lots outside these ac- 
counts, and maybe three lots of two 
cars.” 

This result came from following up 
openings made by the freight solicitors. 
Note this sentence: 

“All it cost us was a few lunches and 
a little tobacco.” 


Finding Solicitors 


ANY of these freight solicitors call 
regularly at the warehouse. They 
come to _ solicit out-bound shipments. 
Then is the time to turn the tables and 
“sell them something.” 
Some warehousemen get the names of 
the men from local freight agents, upon 
whom they usually call. 
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“T can drop in to see the local freight 
agent,” says one warehouseman, “and 
his wall will be stuck all over with vis- 
iting cards of these fellows. The list is 
right there in plain sight and mine for 
the asking.” 

In larger towns, the railroads main- 
tain offices for freight traffic. From these 
one can get the names of the men who 
make the rounds in person. 

The traffic department of any local 
manufacturer, or large shipper, can fur- 
nish names of the men who call. It is a 
simple matter, too, to make up a list of 
those railroads which naturally solicit 
your town. A letter will bring the de- 
sired information. 

To leave word anywhere that you want 
to see one of these men will bring him 
hot-foot to your desk. Like any sales- 
man following a “lead” they ask no 
questions when they smell “business.” 

When they appear, ‘you must either in- 
terest them or drop the plan. Then it is 
your task to get across the “warehouse 
story” in a way that gives the solicitor 
something to use in his own selling. If 
you can make it pay him, by enabling 
him to tie up carload business that other- 
wise he might lose, the trick is turned. 


A Few “Don’ts”’ 


¢¢y7 T’S not so easy as it looks,” once 

said a warehouseman to me. “They 
come in expecting to learn about a big 
shipment. I pick my words pretty care- 
fully, because they’re gun shy. And when 
one of them comes a second time, I!’ll 
drop anything I’m doing or cut out of 
any interview to talk with him. For I’ve 
found that if the fellow drops in once or 
twice and can’t see me, he’s off in a 
hurry. Then he quits coming. That 
means he’s off the job of working for 
us.” 

For another thing to remember, these 
solicitors change often. As a man be- 
comes experienced in freight solicitation 
he is promoted. Promotion means an- 
other territory, a larger city, more im- 
portant patrons to interview, etc. There- 
fore one must anticipate frequent 
changes. Each change requires a new 
beginning on the part of the warehouse- 
man. The plan, for this reason, demands 
much attention—attention always from 
the owner himself and not from a raw 
clerk. 

“T have a satisfaction,” writes one, “in 
remembering that every time a solicitor 
is promoted our warehouse has one more 
friend higher up in the railroad.” 

Another thing to be borne in mind is 
that these solicitors are “great traders.” 
“You give me a car and I'l] hand over 
one to you,” is, with most of them, a 
principle of business. Nothing in the 
world, accordingly, makes so great a hit 
with them as showing your sincerity by 
routing cars over the lines they repre- 
sent. 

The warehouseman is asking them, by 
friendly interest, to persuade distant 
shippers to consign cars to the ware- 
house. But the traffic man is measured 
and paid by his record for getting car- 
load tonnage, from any source within 
his territory. He appreciates such car- 
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loads as the warehouse is able to route. 
Naturally he appreciates doubly any 
“movement” which has been going over 


competing rails. 
Three Methods 


OSSIBLY no method is more effective 

than one of the three following. All 
have been mentioned to me by ware- 
housemen. 

1. Once a month write a letter to the 
freight solicitor, giving a schedule of cars 
routed out of the warehouse over his 
line. The best way is to list car initials, 
numbers, route and destination, for the 
reason that all railroad records are com- 
piled in this basis. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, to summarize the information, 
with an invitation to ask for details if 
they are wanted. 

Such a report each month gives the 
solicitor a definite reminder that the 
warehouseman is doing his part in “the 
trading.” It also furnishes the man some- 
thing which he can incorporate into his 
monthly report to his superior. 

2. Whenever it is possible to route 
over the solicitor’s line an unusual “move- 
ment,” let him “in” on the preliminaries. 
For some unknown reason these men 
stand high with their superiors when 
they can say one morning: “I’m going 
out to the Smith Warehouse today; 
there’s a good shipment stirring with 
them.” And, next morning to report: 
“IT lined up two cars yesterday from old 
Smith for Chicago, long haul to our 
rails.” 

Whether the shipment would have gone 
over that route or not, without his call, 
seems to make little difference—there is 
a peculiar appreciation, on the part of 
higher officials, for the solicitor who can 
“line up” routage. 


MOTOR VEHICLE FEES 


If this is impossible, it pays to tele- 
phone the solicitor, talk to no one until 
he is able to call back, and then “tip him 
off” to some movement of the same sort. 
Give him the opportunity, in other words, 
to make a “play” of working hard for 
the business one day and “bringing in 
the bacon” the next. 

3. Occasionally, where a good ship- 
ment is in prospect and where the rout- 
ing would naturally (or regularly) go to 
some other railroad, advise the solicitor 
to fight for the business. Even if he 
loses, he will be under obligation for 
your friendly hint of potential tonnage. 
He gets many rebuffs a day. One more 
will not dishearten him. It may win 
favor for the warehouse. 

Remembering, then, that these men 
are “bears for a trade,” the alert ware- 
houseman will demand “car for car.” To 
get it literally is not possible, but there 
is no harm and much benefit in remind- 
ing the man that the warehouse, too, 
must have tonnage in order to live. 


“Paying” Solicitors 


‘N dealing with these solicitors it is 
not necessary to pay them a com- 
mission. Of the seven warehouses al- 
ready mentioned I believe that not one 
has ever done such a thing. These men 
are not accustomed to such form of com- 
pensation. They hardly expect it. 

Their pay is simpler. Again the 
method is the railroad “way.” 

These men travel on passes. They en- 
joy Pullman passes. They possess ex- 
press and telegraph franks. An expense 
account, with them, includes only meals 
and lodgings, and, for many railroads, 
they are given “half-rate” identifica- 
tions for the railroad’s restaurants and 
hotels. The big items of an expense 
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account, as you think of it, does not exist 
for them. The month’s total is not, 
therefore, large in dollars. The “expense 
account” permits very little leeway! 

For these reasons “Come to lunch!” 
has a wonderful charm with these men. 
If you have not experienced this, try 
the invitation a few times and observe 
the results. 

Says one warehouseman, who has most 
notably used these men: 

“I tell them to ’phone me whenever 
they’re in town. And I make it a point 
to ask them to lunch, even if I’m al- 
ready engaged—provided it’s anybody 
with whom I dare take the freight man 
along. And most men like to talk to a 
railroad man. 

“IT use the lunch to fill him full of 
warehouse pep. It’s the best money I 
can spend. You know we’d gladly pay 
a percentage for the business. We pay 
nothing. I can buy lunches for a year 
for the lot of these fellows for what the 
commission would be on one carload.” 

Another tells me: 

“Always a lunch!” 

And another: 

“T use the traffic club on them. They 
feel at home there and see men they 
want to know. It’s a quick way for them 
and quick for me. Both of us have to 
eat anyway, and they’re as pleased as a 
college boy at getting a ‘free feed’ off 
of me.” 

Nor should the reader dismiss this 
suggestion of “lunch bait” as an idle jest 
of mine. For some unaccountable reason 
—probably because of the expense ac- 
count already mentioned—no class of 
men who call on the warehouseman is so 
susceptible to the lure of a nice noonday 
“sup and bite, with a bit of talk for 
spice.” 


C. F. Marvin, Jr., Bureau of Standards Engineer, Propounds a Theory 


for Apportioning Motor Vehicle Registration Fees 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 

EHICLE registration fees reflecting 

an equitable proportion of the total 
taxes paid for the use of the highway 
are urged by Charles F. Marvin, Jr., 
mechanical engineer of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards in the Department of 
Commerce. Application of the principle 
as worked out by Mr. Marvin would 
mean higher registration fees for motor 
trucks, with the highest fees applied 
to the solid tire vehicles. 

The Marvin method would apportion 
among the various classes of vehicles, 
and among the units within a class, tax 
payments corresponding as nearly as 
possible to the amount and character 
of the use of the public streets and high- 
ways by each vehicle. 

Three factors are taken into consider- 
ation in fixing the tax—the weight im- 
posed upon the road surface by the ve- 
hicle and its load; the number of miles 
it travels during the taxable period; 
and the type of tire on the vehicle. 

Mr. Marvin holds that the gross 


weight of the loaded vehicle is the 
primary factor, and his formulas provide 
a gradual and consistent variation in tax 
throughout the whole range of gross 
weights. In calling attention to the 
Marvin method, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards states: 

“As the actual gross weight of a 
vehicle varies with the number of pas- 
sengers or the quantity of goods carried 
and also depends on the character of the 
equipment and the amount of fuel, oil, 
and water in the tank, it is necessary 
for the State to designate what the tax- 
able gross weight of any given vehicle 
will be. 

“To distribute taxes fairly, not only 
according to gross weight but also ac- 
cording to miles traveled, it is most 
equitable, Mr. Marvin believes, to collect 
as much of the tax as is reasonable in 
the form of a fuel tax. 

“Solid tires are considered more 
destructive to roads than pneumatics on 
a similar vehicle. Consequently a some- 
what higher tax for solid tires is justi- 
fied, Mr. Marvin believes. These tires 
have little effect on the fuel consump- 


tion, and the difference must be made 
up in the registration fees. For regis- 
tration fees he considers most equitable 
a formula which gives a gradually in- 
creasing difference in tax for the 
heavier vehicles, and suggests a higher 
value for the algebraic expression rep- 
resenting solid tires than for pneumatic. 

“According to the registration fee 
formula, the equation determines small 
fees for light cars, which are taxed 
equitably by the fuel tax alone, and is 
chiefly effective for the heavier trucks 
and buses for which the fuel tax is in- 
adequate.” 

The Marvin theory is that an equitable 
tax system is one distributing the cost 
among the different vehicles in such a 
manner that each vehicle is assessed to 
the justification for taxing. Mr. Marvin 
believes the greatest justification for 
taxing is to defray the expenses incurred 
by the State as the result of the oper- 
ation of motor vehicles. He assumes 
that the first approximation to an equi- 
table system would be one which would 
tax each vehicle in proportion as that 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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Occupancy Reported 69.4% on April 30 
as Against 70% at End of March 


Former Mark Is Lowest Since February of Last Year and 

Represents Recession of 7.7% from Peak Level of Novem- 

Tonnage Figures for April Show Larger Percentage 
Entered Storage Than in March 


ber. 


By Kent B. Stiles 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
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space devoted to general storage in 
public warehouses was occupied by 
merchandise at the end of April as re- 


SG) ‘space devot and four-tenths of the 
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the Department of Commerce by op- 
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WEROORMA........-+-------] 3B - ef oe 6,075 | 2,784) 6,020) 2,422 April 30.............. 69.8 71.8 69.4 
W. NORTH CEN.: ns The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ie a 46 46 1.9 74.1 18, 233 7,813 21,337 7,054 ine table. which was issued at Washine- 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 39 32 72.2 74.6 17 ,157 6,159 20 ,636 5,394 £ , g ‘ g 
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*Revised. 


1) Because of the importance of this territory, 


( figures are shown separate 
includes all of the boroughs of New York and adjacent New Jersey territory. 


from the State totals; 


this area 


ported for March—1478. This repre- 
sents the largest measure of cooperation 
since the Department of Commerce be- 
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gan compiling the warehouse statistics 
in January of 1928. At the start of the 
movement only 1085 warehouses re- 
ported. Last September 1222 sent in 
returns, and the number has, except for 
April, increased steadily since—1229 in 
October, 1272 in November, 1302 in De- 
cember, 1321 in January, 1334 in Febru- 
ary and 1478 in March. In April, up to 
the time the table was released, 1473 
warehouses had reported. 


Occupancy 
ry,HE occupancy decrease, for the en- 

. tire country, this past April 30 was 
2.4 per cent under the figure recorded 
for the same date last year and four- 
tenths of 1 per cent below the level on 
that date two years ago. 

The 2.4 per cent decline this April 30 
under the mark on last year’s corre- 
sponding date was not reflected in the 
District of Columbia and sixteen of the 
States—Massachusetts, Vermont,  IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Iowa, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Washington and Oregon. 
The largest gain was in the Virginias 
—18.5 per cent. 

In the other States, declines are 
shown. The _ broadest recession was 
3.7 per cent in Alabama and Missis- 
sippl. 

Gains—this past April over April of 
1928—have been consistent in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Washington. 
Recessions have been consistent in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Georgia and Florida. 

The following comparisons are avail- 
able: 





Occupancy—April 30 


1928 1929 1930 
Mass., N. H., & Vt. 14.* 00.1 90.4 
lS 2 St Creo 52.2 Ho. é J 
2 ee. Pn. oe ees 80.5 76.5 67.6 
ER \ oo. oes 3 oS 80.3 79.1 63.0 
Manhattan ......... (7.7 68. (6.0 
eS a. a Pare $2.4 16.8 67.1 
a ee wes 77.8 74.3 H8.c 
oF SO” eee eae $2.8 78.0 69.0 
Pennsylvania ........ 71.6 71.2 69.4 
SE one ae ae a a 69.9 87.8 82.0 
ea ree aa 74.8 81.7 74.6 
OS SP Se eee ee ee 77.0 78.4 80.5 
oi acy eigen 78.1 79.1 82.0 
ee . kee weees 75.2 67.6 73.4 
a ae ge al 88.1 84.5 79.1 
PEINIMIOBORM «nc ccc cece 71.8 76 9 74.1 
eee. Ge Wes. Bs oe kee. 72.0 (d.o 14.6 
ES I re eae 75.8 67.9 69.0 
a 73.7 81.1 78.2 
AR Ee ae 70.9 S1.% (4.8 
2 Fe errr ss 70.0 93.3 82.6 
NE oa es a 71.2 69.8 63.7 
SIE POE CET Tr 74.2 $4.8 74.0 
i CR + eee 55.8 53.4 67.8 
= & SS: eee (> & 70.4 58 9 
Ae 2 &: Aa er 63.0 68.7 71.8 
AP Sa ee 70.9 70.6 63.2 
a a gO ee 68.3 76.8 63.6 
oS 2 Pee 86.0 81.4 67.7 
i ee. CR 66g 6 & 57.0 80.3 70.8 
PO adhesin awe wuss’ D4.8 O8.0 4.8 
Ida., Wyo., Mont...... 72.8 64.0 73.7 
Ariz., Utah, Nev., N. © os 
RR i eC iia a tae 8 74.3 V7.2 (7.0 
0 EE a eee 74.2 75.0 67.5 
Waemimmtom .. ccc cece 55.0 68.0 71.4 
(Sr ae eee 73.1 67.2 69.5 
6 a aie waits ye 78.2 72.7 
Average for entire U. S. 68.9 71.8 69.4 
321 1218 1473 


Warehouses reporting. 132 


*Inclides Maine. 


OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


Every warehouseman receiving 
the monthly questionnaires from 
the Department of Commerce owes 
it to himself and his industry to 
send in replies promptly. 





Comparing the April 30 occupancy 
percentages in the accompanying De- 
partment of Commerce table with those 
of March 31, it is disclosed that the 
average recession, six-tenths of 1 per 
cent, for the entire country was not re- 
flected in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Missouri was un- 
changed. The greatest gain was 6.3 per 
cent in Arkansas-Louisiana-Oklahoma. 


Elsewhere recessions were recorded, 
the maximum being 8 per cent in 
Kansas. 

Tonnage 


A® already pointed out, the percentage 
of volume which entered storage in 
April, out of the total arriving tonnage, 
was larger in the 1930 month than in 
April of 1929, the gain being 2.4 per 








cent. By divisions the comparisons are 
as follows: 

Percentage Entering 

Storage—April 

1928 1929 1930 
New England ........ 74.2 85.5 70.3 
Middle Atlantic ...... 79.1 85.8 87.6 
Kast North Central... 85.4 &5.0 85 i) 
West North Central... Gael 69.8 4bed 
South Atlantic........ 78.9 53.5 79.3 
Kast South Central... 77.3 79.4 75.1 
West South Central... 74.7 80.2 72.7 
De: scenes sedans 50.9 61.0 7.8 
.. ire 66.6 64.0 60.7 
Entire country........ 77.3 75.9 78.3 
Warehouses reporting. 1321 1218 1473 


Comparing this past April’s tonnage 
percentages with those recorded for 
March, it is found that an advance of 
2.6 per cent was reported. The gain 
was reported in four of the divisions, the 
highest advance being 8.8 in the Middle 
Atlantic group, while the largest reces- 
sion was 4.3 per cent in the East South 
Central States. The comparisons’ by 
divisions for the two months follow: 

Percentage Entering 
Storage 930 


aed ‘eee 


aiisicenea eimai 
Change 


March April 
New England ....... 71.5 70.3 - 1.2 
Middle Atlantic...... (8.8 87.6 +4. §.8 
Mast North Central.. 84.5 85.9 + 1.4 
West North Central.. (4.2 (7.2 +30 
South Atlantic....... 80.4 79.3 - 1.1 
Mast South Central.. 19.4 75.1 4.3 
West South Central.. 76.6 (2.7 — 3.9 
ss | eer (1.2 O78 —3.4 
TN ee ee ee 59.4 60.7 +1.3 
Entire country...... 75.5 78.3 + 2.6 
Warehouses reporting 1478 1473 


’Frisco Firm Seeks 
to Increase Capital 

The Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
San Francisco, has applied to the State 
Railroad Commission for authority to 
increase its authorized capital stock 
from $2,000,000 (consisting of 20,000 


4] 


shares, of which 10,000 are preferred 
stock, and 10,000 shares of common at 
a par value of $100 a share) to $6,000,- 
000, which would be divided into 600,000 
shares consisting of 100,000 of preferred, 
and 500,000 of common, with latter with 
a par value of $10 a share. Applicant 
now has outstanding 8784 shares of pre- 
ferred and 8229 of common, the latter 
of a par value of $100 a share. 


Death Removes 
William L. Lee 


William L. Lee, secretary and trea- 
surer of the Orcutt Storage, Packing 
Moving Co., St. Louis, died at his home 
in Maplewood, a suburb, on June 14, at 
the age of 69. This is the second death 
in the personnel of the Orcutt firm 
within a few months, H. W. Orcutt, vice- 
president, having passed away recently. 

Mr. Lee had been with the company 
ten years. Previously he had been with 
the Terminal Railway Association for 
twenty years and with the old St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, now a part 
of the Missouri Pacific, for ten years. 

Born in St. Louis on June 25, 1861, 
Mr. Lee was a son of William Lee, who 
was chief of police in the Missouri city 
during the Civil War period. 

Mr. Lee is survived by two children, 
William E. Lee, associated with the Gen- 
eral Warehousing Co., St. Louis, and 
Miss Edna G. Lee. 


I. E. Langan Dies 


Irving E. Langan, president of the 
Langan Bros. Furniture & Carpet Co., 
St. Louis, and a brother of B. A. Langan, 
president of the Ban A. Langan Fire- 
proof Storage Co. of that city, is dead 
from the effect of a heart attack. He 
was a native of Collinsville, Ill., and 
went to St. Louis in his early youth. 


New Company in 
San Francisco 


The Kodiak Cold Storage Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated in San Francisco 
to operate a cold storage warehouse and 
wharf to be devoted chiefly to the fish 
industry. 

The State Corporation Department 
has authorized the firm, which is headed 
by W. J. Erskine, to sell a total capital- 
ization of 5000 shares of no par common 
stock and 2500 shares of no par pre- 
ferred. 


Another Firm 
in Chicago 

The Seng Terminal Warehouse Co., 
230 North Canal Street, Chicago, has 
been incorporated, with a capital of 
$25,000, to do a general warehousing 
business. The incorporators are Valen- 
tine J. Seng, Margaret J. Seng and John 
F. Seng. 
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Warehousemen’s Liability for Damages by 
Third Persons and Employees 


Thirtieth of a Series of Legal Articles 


By Leo T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law 


bailee, or other keeper of merchandise, depends on 

the circumstances. Under one circumstance, for 
instance, a warehouseman is bound to exercise only a 
slight degree of care to avoid liability, irrespective 
whether the loss results from his own or a third person’s 
acts. 

For illustration, in the recent case of Sanders v. Frank- 
lin, 286 S. W. 925, the chief point of discussion was the 
degree of care required of a warehouseman who stores 
goods without compensation. The facts of this case are 
that merchandise was left by its owner in the care of a 
bailee who was not paid for his services. The owner of 
the goods selected the position and location in which 
they were placed. Later, without knowledge of the 
bailee, another person came upon the premises and stole 
the merchandise. The owner thereupon instituted legal 
proceedings to recover the value of the merchandise. 

However, the Court held the bailee not liable and ex- 
plained that the testimony proved that the owner left 
the merchandise on the premises of the bailee, who was 


Tse degree of care required of a warehouseman, 


paid nothing, and that such evidence wholly failed to 
fix any liability on the bailee. 

In other words, a warehouseman is legally expected 
to exercise only a slight degree of care in safeguarding 
stored property against damage or loss, where he re- 
ceives no remuneration. 

However, where he stores goods for compensation he 
is liable for loss or damage to the goods where it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court that he failed 
to exercise “ordinary care” in preserving them against 
damage. 

There is no fixed standard in the law by which a Court 
is enabled arbitrarily to say in every case what conduct 
shall be considered reasonable and prudent, and what 
shall constitute ordinary care, under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 

“Ordinary care,” “reasonable prudence,” and such like 
terms, as applied to the care legally required of ware- 
housemen, cannot be arbitrarily defined. What may be 
deemed ordinary care in one case may, under different 
Surroundings and circumstances, be gross negligence. 





N many litigations the Courts have 
held that the owner of the goods is 

bound to prove negligence on the part 
of a warehouseman before he is entitled 
to recover the value of goods destroyed 
or damaged while in storage. However, 
the situation is quite different where the 
warehouseman simply refuses to deliver 
goods upon presentation of a warehouse 
receipt. 

For example, in National Warehouse 
Co. v. United States, 27 F. (2d) 4, a 
United States Court explained the rule 
of when a paid warehouseman is liable 
to the owner for loss of stored goods. 
In this case the warehouseman did not 
deny having received a quantity of wool 
for storage, but when the receipts were 
presented he simply stated he could not 
locate the merchandise and refused to 


Next Month 
ALIDITY 


cent and 


subject. 


laws and statutes regu- 
lating warehousemen will be 
discussed by Mr. Parker in 
his next article, to appear in 
the August issue. 

In an effort to illustrate 
the inadvisability of storage 
executives expending money 
and wasting time contesting 
taxation undoubtedly valid, 
Mr. Parker will review re- 
leading higher 
Court cases involving various 
phases of the law on this 


case of negligence, in the absence of 
circumstances in any way tending to ex- 
plain such failure.” 


of taxation 


Honesty of Employees 


BVIOUSLY a_ warehouseman is 

deemed negligent and liable for 
theft of goods by a dishonest employee, 
where the testimony indicates that the 
warehouseman had reason to believe that 
the employee was not trustworthy. 


For instance, in a recent case (269 
Pac. 459) the owner of goods sued a 
warehouseman for the value of goods 
which he contended had been stolen. 
During the trial the customer proved 
that on various occasions goods had been 
stolen from the warehouse, and once a 





explain what had become of it. During 


store room had been burglarized. Also, 
the warehouseman had been warned that 


the trial the warehouseman attempted 
to avoid liability on the ground that 
proof was not submitted showing that 
his negligence caused the loss. However, 
the Court held the warehouseman liable 
for the value of the goods, saying: 
“The evidence does not show that the 


plaintiff [warehouseman] or any one au- 
thorized by it, at the time the demand 
was made, gave any reason for its re- 
fusal or failure to deliver. . Here 


the plaintiff’s [warehouseman’s] receipt 
of the wool and its failure to deliver it 
when called for made out a prima facie 


one of his employees had a bad repu- 
tation and, while the warehouseman 
admitted that he had secured a detective 
to make an investigation, he retained 
this man in his employ. 

The Court held the warehouseman 
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liable for the loss, and, in commenting 
upon this situation, said: 

“Persons depositing valuable articles 
with them [warehousemen] expect that 
such measures will be taken as will ordi- 
narily secure the property from burglars 
outside and from thieves within 
and also that they will employ fit men, 
both in ability and integrity, for the 
discharge of their duties, and remove 
those employed whenever found wanting 
in either of these particulars. An omis- 
sion of such measures would in most 
cases be deemed culpable negligence so 
gross as to amount to a breach of good 
faith, and constitute a fraud upon the 
depositor.” 

The same rule of the law is applicable 
with respect to persons who frequent 
the warehouse. In other words, a ware- 
houseman is guilty of negligence who 
permits persons having questionable 
reputations to loaf in or frequent the 
warehouse. 


Limiting Valuation 


T is well settled that a warehouseman 

may lawfully reduce his liability by 
having the owners of merchandise sign 
receipts limiting the valuation to a 
reasonable amount, providing the goods 
are not lost or damaged by negligence 
of the warehouseman and he does not 
know that the valuation of the merchan- 
dise exceeds the amount specified in the 


receipt. (England v. Lyon Storage, 271 
Pac. 532.) 
However, where the owner merely 


agrees, or signs a written contract, to 
relieve the warehouseman from liability 
for the loss or injury to the stored goods, 
the warehouseman’s liability remains un- 
changed, unless the contract clearly 
specifies the actual cause of the damage 
which did not result from the warehouse- 
man’s negligence. Moreover, the fact 
that the contract contains a clause in- 
tended to relieve the warehouseman from 
liability for a loss resulting from his 
negligence does not prevent the owner 
from obtaining a judgment, if the con- 
tract fails clearly to stipulate against 
the actual cause of the loss. 

In other words, it is well established 
that a contract between a warehouseman 
and the owner of stored goods, by which 
the former is relieved from liability for 
loss or damage to the merchandise, is 
valid only where such contract clearly 
and unmistakenly specifies the reason 
for the loss which is not the result of 
negligence on the part of the warehouse- 
man. 

For illustration, in Califorma Corpo- 
ration v. Harris, 27 F. (2d) 392, it was 
disclosed that the owner of a weighty 
lot of goods stored them in a warehouse 
and signed a contract which relieved the 
warehouseman from liability for damage 
caused by fire, leakage, discharge from 
sprinklers, collapse of building, etc. The 
contract provided also that the property 
was stored at the risk of the owner. 

The heavy lot of goods caused the 
warehouse floor to fall, thereby break- 
ing a water pipe. ‘The accident hap- 
pened at night time and the water ruined 
the goods. 





LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE 


Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
contract between the warehouseman and 
the owner, the higher court held the 
warehouseman liable for the loss, say- 
ing: 

“Such contract, being contrary to the 
established principles of law governing 
the relation, must be clearly and affirma- 
tively established by the person who 
invokes it, and to do so he must show 
(1) that the cause of the injury was 
clearly and specifically excepted against, 
and (2) that knowledge of this excep- 
tion was affirmatively brought home to 
the plaintiff [owner]. . . . The sources 
are fire, leakage, or discharge from 
sprinklers or fire protection, collapse of 
building, etc. The injury in question 
did not come from any of these excepted 
causes. It came, on the contrary, from 
the breakage of a water pipe, against 
which no exemption was taken by the 
warehouseman. The second clause, pro- 
viding that the property is at the risk 
of the owner, could only, in consonance 
with the general principles of public 
policy governing the relation, be con- 
strued to mean as exempting the ware- 
houseman from liability as an _  in- 
surer. . 93 


Common Carrier 


T is well established that a ware- 

houseman who transports goods as a 
legal common carrier is liable practical- 
ly as an insurer against loss or damage 
to the shipment. However, the ware- 
houseman is relieved from liability for 
loss caused by his negligence if the testi- 
mony shows that he was induced by 
fraud or misrepresentation on the part 
of the owner to- accept the goods for 
shipment. 

On the other hand, it is important to 
know that a warehouseman cannot avoid 
liability by the introduction of proof 
that the owner made fraudulent state- 
ments, unless the testimony shows that 
the former relied upon such statements 
as being true. 

For instance, in Arnold Transfer & 
Storage Co. v. Weisiger, 6 S. W. (2d) 
1086, it was shown that a warehouseman 
agreed for a stipulated price to transfer 
by motor truck a large quantity of fur- 
niture, household goods and wearing 
apparel from a city in one State to a 
city in another State. The owner gave 
the valuation of the goods as $1,500, 
when in fact the true value was $5,500. 
During the trip the truck and mer- 
chandise were destroyed by fire. 

The owner sued the warehouseman 
for the value of the goods on the con- 
tention that the latter was a common 
carrier and, therefore, liable as an in- 
surer for loss or damage to the shipped 
goods. 

The warehouseman attempted to avoid 
liability on the grounds that the owner 
had falsely stated the value of the ship- 
ment to be $1,500 when the goods were 
worth $5,500, and that this fraud was 
practised for the purpose of obtaining 
a lower rate of transportation. 

However, testimony was introduced 
showing that the warehouseman had 
examined the goods before making the 
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contract of shipment, and, further, that 
he was aware that the value of the mer- 
chandise greatly exceeded $1,500. There- 
fore the court held the warehouseman 
liable for damages, stating the following 
law: 

“The carrier [warehouseman] could 
not have been defrauded, as the goods 
were not hidden or of a peculiar char- 
acter, but consisted simply of furniture 
and ordinary household goods, about 
which the carrier was as well advised 
as the shipper. . It was apparent 
to the most casual observer that the 
property was worth more than $1,500. 

It does not appear that the ware- 
house company was deceived. The prop- 
erty was exhibited to it, and it was 
not in a sealed package or a closed box. 
It knew exactly what was to be delivered 
to it, and the facts shown do not bring 
the case within the rule of estoppel or 
fraud.” 

Of course a different situation arises 
where the testimony proves that the 
goods accepted by a warehouseman for 
storage or transportation were packed 
in a sealed box and that he was not in- 
formed of the contents. 

In other instances it has been held 
that an owner who stores, or hires a 
carrier to transport, unusually valuable 
merchandise, is barred from a recovery 
for loss if the evidence shows that he 
failed to impart knowledge to the ware- 
houseman or carrier regarding the high 
valuation of the merchandise. 

For example, in the leading case of 
Illinois v. Fontame, 289 S. W. 263, it 
was shown that the owner of goods being 
shipped packed valuable jewelry in a 
trunk without the knowledge of the 
valuation of the shipment being im- 
parted to the carrier. The owner gave 
the value of the shipment considerably 
less than its real value. During transit 
one of the carrier’s employees stole the 
jewelry. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
carrier was relieved from liability be- 
cause the owner of the goods had failed 
to impart information of the unusual 
value of the shipment. 

The court explained that negligence 
on the part of the owner of the goods 
in failing to disclose the value of the 
shipment, in combination with the mis- 
representations of the true valuation, 
resulted in the carrier failing to exer- 
cise the degree of care to safeguard the 
goods which would have been exercised 
had the owner disclosed the true valu- 
ation. 


Acts of God 


\ HILE it is true that a warehouse- 
man who transports goods as a 
common carrier is practically an in- 
surer against damage to the goods, yet 
he is not liable for any injury resulting 
from an act of God. 

An act of God is defined by the courts 
as the result of an irresistible physical 
force not caused by the conduct or re- 
sponsibility of man, and which is not 
preventable by human foresight, strength 
or care. 

Therefore, when damages are sought 
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from a warehouseman by the owner of 
goods destroyed as a result of an act 
of God, the individual ordinarily has no 
chance of recovery. 

A court recently stated that whether 
or not the owner of stored goods may 
recover damages from a warehouseman 
depends on whether the loss resulted 
from an act of God or from the act of 
a human being for whose negligence the 
warehouseman is responsible, impliedly 
or expressly. 

Obviously, a warehouseman is liable 
for the negligent acts of his employees. 
Also he is impliedly liable for any dam- 
age to the goods resulting from his own 
or his employees’ negligence to forésee 
the occurrence of damages caused from 
third persons or inherent dangers. 
Moreover, although an apparent danger 
arises from an act of God, or other 
cause for which the warehouseman is 
not responsible, yet he is liable in dam- 
ages if through negligence of persons 
under his control the loss is not pre- 
vented. 

For illustration, in Merchants’ Trans- 
fer Co. v. Kiser, 200 S. W. 454, it was 
disclosed that while a company was 
transporting household goods from one 
city to another, a fire occurred which 
destroyed the goods together with the 
truck being used for transportation. 

Litigation developed when the cus- 
tomer demanded $1,250 damages. The 
transfer company contended it was not 
liable for the occurrence of the fire, as 
the customer had without knowledge of 
the transfer company’s employees in- 
cluded a loaded revolver among the 
household goods. The revolver dis- 
charged and caused the fire. The cus- 
tomer argued that even if the fire was 
caused by the discharge of the revolver, 
yet the driver and the attendant on the 
vehicle were negligent in not exercising 
ordinary care to prevent the spread of 
the fire. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


The court upheld the latter argument 
and held the transfer company liable, 
explaining the following important law: 

“The carrier is liable for all loss of 
or injury to goods, which he is engaged 
in transporting, unless the loss or injury 
is caused by the act of God, or of the 
public enemy, or of the public authority, 
or by the inherent nature or quality of 
the goods, or the act or fault of the 
shipper. Where the carrier relies upon 
the act of God, the public enemy, or the 
public authority, or the inherent nature 
or quality of the goods, or the fault of 
the shipper, as the reason for the loss 
or injury suffered by the goods and as 
a defense to a recovery of him for the 
loss or injury, he must take the burden 
of showing account for loss of them or 
injury to them. He cannot, however, be 
excused, unless the loss or injury was 
the entire cause, for if his negligence 
contributed to the cause of the loss, and 
except for his negligence the loss would 
not have occurred, the carrier is not 
excused.” 


Acts of Employees 


HILE it is true that a warehouse- 

man is not ordinarily liable for the 
loss of goods by fire unless negligence 
of the warehouse employees is proved, 
yet circumstances may exist under which 
the ordinary liability is importantly in- 
creased. 

For instance, in Interstate Co. v. 
McCabe, 285 S. W. 920, the litigation 
was based on the loss of household fur- 
niture stored in a warehouse. The 
owner of the goods testified that the 
employees of the warehouseman repre- 
sented the warehouse as being fireproof, 
when in fact the warehouse was not fire- 
proof, and the goods while stored there- 
in were destroyed by fire. 

An important issue of the case was 
whether or not the employees actually 
represented the warehouse to be fire- 


Milady Wears Fewer Clothes and 


§ om moving men are fast approach- 
4 ing a situation similar to that being 
experienced in the laundry industry, if 
we are to accept the statement of W. E. 
Johnson, president of the Johnson Stor- 
age & Moving Co., Denver. 

For a number of years the laundry- 
men have been offering to do the family 
washing at so much a pound. When 
women wore many and voluminous pet- 
ticoats and men wore heavy underwear 
it did not take many pieces to make a 
pound. Also those were the days when 
bedspreads were white, made of cotton 
and as heavy as a blanket. It was 


profitable to handle the bundles on the 
poundage basis. 

But women’s skirts became shorter, 
silk and rayon replaced cotton, and the 
weight of the clothing worn by the aver- 
age woman is far less than it used to 
be; instead of heavy underwear, the men 


Not So Much Furniture 


folks are wearing BVD’s winter and 
summer, and silk has replaced cotton as 
bedspreads. 

The result is that the laundry owners 
find the family bundles are not only less 
in weight, but consist of more pieces, 
and, as each piece must be handled sep- 
arately, the cost of laundering a family 
bundle is much more than it used to be. 

“The weight of the furniture and 
household goods of the average family 
is much less than formerly,” Mr. John- 
son explains. “We used to get a heavy 
kitchen range, or two or three stoves. To 
move a range with the rest of the house- 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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proof; and, if so, was the warehouseman 
responsible for the representation? 

The court permitted testimony to be 
introduced showing that the owner of 
the goods had received prices from an- 
other storage concern as to its rates 
for storing the goods, and had discussed 
the question as to whether the ware- 
house was fireproof. Also the court 
permitted the owner of the goods to in- 
troduce as evidence certain cards and 
tags that were upon the warehouse walls 
indicating that the warehouse was fire- 
proof. 

In view of this testimony the higher 
court held the warehouseman liable for 
loss of the goods. 


Owner’s Instructions 


[* is important to know that although, 
under ordinary circumstances, a 
warehouseman is legally required to 
exercise only ordinary care to safeguard 
stored property, yet he is liable as an 
insurer after failure to deliver the goods 
upon demand of their owner. This law 
is applicable although the warehouse 
employees fail to make the delivery after 
receiving instructions from the ware- 
houseman to do so. 

For example, in Kansas v. Farmers’ 
Co., 272 Pac. 181, it was disclosed that, 
several days after the owner of stored 
property requested the warehouseman to 
make delivery, a fire occurred in the 
warehouse, destroying the goods. The 
court promptly held the warehouseman 
liable, and said: 

“A bailee for hire who receives a con- 
signment upon a promise, expressed or 
implied, to redeliver the same to the 
consignor upon demand, and fails to do 
so within a reasonable time after de- 
mand, is liable for the value of the goods 
withheld at the time it should have been 
delivered, although such bailee continu- 
ously avows his intention to comply with 
the demand but fails to do so.” 


Owns 


hold goods of the average Denver family 
is an extraordinary event for us. The 
ranges and the stoves generally go with 
the house. 

“Furthermore, more people are living 
in apartments and therefore do not have 
as much furniture as formerly; or, if 
they have as many pieces, they are 
smaller and not so heavy. We find, 
therefore, that our average moving job 
consists of less weight than it did a few 
years ago and it takes less time to load 
and unload. 

“Couple this condition to the fact that 
the modern motorized equipment permits 
us to transport the goods from one home 
to another more quickly, and it is obvious 
that, on an hourly basis, we are not 
making as much money as we used to 
on the average job. 

“The answer? Well, as far as I can 
see, it demands a higher rate per hour.” 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


DEVELOPMENTS 


| pee the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 


important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 


Developments are following one another 


at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 


There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 


ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


Reducing Overhead and Increasing Business. 


N the urgent call today for lower overhead and more 
sales, the warehouse owner’s truck department can be 
is probably why there has 
been, recently, lively interest in problems of motor trans- 
portation because this department of the warehouse busi- 
ness is one in which overhead can be made greater. 

The costs of maintaining a motor truck department, 
which have heretofore been accepted as fixed items of 
overhead and which have been regarded with much laxity, 
may, through certain methods of study which are possible 
for every truck user, be definitely proportioned, reduced, 
and placed on a basis which has a fixed relation to sales. 

This means that the executive of a warehouse busi- 


of genuine help. This 


” addition to the opportunity for re- 
ducing the overhead of the business, a 
study of the delivery department also 
offers many interesting methods of i- 
creasing business. Speedier delivery, 
quicker service, a reputation for regu- 
larity in serving the trade, the advertis- 
ing and good will value of a well-main- 
tained fleet of vehicles, the practical sys- 
tems of building new customers through 
drivers, the edge on competitors which 
comes through a certain type of equip- 
ment which is better adapted to ware- 
house delivery—all these are oppor- 
tunities, for increasing business, which 
await the warehouse executive in his de- 
livery department. 

Still another important opportunity to 
meet the demand for “more and more 
business” may be found in the delivery 
department. Here we refer to the wider 
trade territories which a speedy well- 
managed fleet of vehicles may be made 
to serve profitably. Not always, it should 
be remembered, will it be profitable sim- 
ply to decide to put trucks to work in 
covering a bigger territory and conse- 
quently build the volume. Very fre- 
quently we have found that such new 
business is developed at a cost (in the 
delivery department) way out of propor- 
tion to the profit margin which compe- 
tition from firms more centrally located 
in the new territory will allow. 

It is a step which must be taken cauti- 
ously and only after a careful study of 





By Philip L. Sniffin 


THIS MONTH 


the cost of delivery to this territory has 
been made. 

This much, however, is true. Business 
can be increased—profitably—through 
carefully studying the most logical ways 
of adding to the territory covered by 
each route. 


Profits 


rT. HERE have been equally as many 

failures in this idea of increasing 
business by increasing territories as 
there have been successes. The failures 
have, in practically every observation, 
been due to a lack of knowledge of the 
cost of serving the new territory. The 
successes have been gradual processes— 
the simple expanding of this route and 
that route; the speeding up of the vehi- 
cle’s work on an already established 
route so that, in a given number of 
hours, that vehicle is enabled to serve an 
additional number of customers in a ter- 
ritory just beyond the last customer on 
the route. 

This is important. Although it seems 
elementary it is by far the most satis- 
factory way of building greater busi- 
ness through taking on wider territories. 

To repeat: approach your various de- 
livery routes with this idea in mind; 
speed up the work; watch for and elimi- 
nate every possible delay; cooperate with 
your drivers so that the same route and 
the same vehicle will be able to cover 


New Models 


ness need no longer accept the cost totals of handling 
deliveries (whatever his statement of profit and loss may 
show) as a fixed expense of doing business. 
he watches the new developments in delivery circles today, 
regard these costs in a way that will enable him to find 
opportunities for reducing them, not so much in their 
totals, perhaps, but in the percentage of their totals to the 
volume of business. 

The important point of view, it should be remembered, 
is not to slash expense items, but intelligently to reduce 
the percentage of delivery cost to the productive work 
obtained from this department. 


He may, if 


more ground. This is the surest way of 
cultivating new territory with the as- 
surance that the expense of serving it 
will not be out of proportion to the mar- 
gin of profit that is allowed. 

The wise executive, who has an eye on 
greater business through wider terri- 
tories, is not the one who suddenly takes 
a fancy to a nearby section which he has 
not heretofore cultivated and who as- 
signs a truck and driver to develop a 
route here. This, he may soon find, does 
not warrant the expense of the truck 
and the driver for the amount of busi- 
ness that may be hoped for in any rea- 
sonable length of time. 


A Practical Plan 


— though it may sound, the best 
and safest plan is to increase terri- 
tories gradually. We have said at the 
beginning of this article that business 
can be increased—profitably—by enlarg- 
ing the territory served by the delivery 
department. It has been done and it is 
being done more and more by progres- 
sive concerns throughout the country. 
In view of an observation which cov- 
ers the experience of a number of con- 
cerns which have tried this, the writer 
wishes to make these simple recommen- 
dations to the concern interested in 


building business in this way 
A. Study a detailed street map of 
your territory and its environs carefully. 
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This Federal U6 truck of the Walker Storage & Van Co., Memphis, recently completed a 
trip of 1,798 miles in 75 hours: from Birmingham to Detroit, loaded, a distance of 795 miles 
in 37 hours; from Detroit to Chicago, empty, 278 miles in 13 hours; from Chicago to Nash- 
ville, loaded, 500 miles in 28 hours; and from Nashville back to Birmingham, empty, 225i 


miles in 9 hours. 
hour was maintained. 


These were all actual running times, and an average of 23.97 miles an 
Not only was the run noteworthy because of speed and the time 


saved, but from economy and profit standpoint as well; total cost of gas and oil, tolls and 


meals amounted to $98.66, while the income totalled $622.51. 


The truck carries a 1,000-cu. ft. 


van body which, together with the pay load, figures a net of approximately 10,000 pounds 
on the chassis. 


Mark off the present territory, and chart 
with differently-colored pencils, which 
your routes serve. 

B. Spot the most logical section to be 
cultivated next and study this section 
with relation to present routes. 

C. “Play checkers” with your present 
routes with the idea of making your 
present equipment serve this new terri- 
tory. While this may, at first, seem im- 
possible, there are a number of definite 
ways in which it may be done in most 
businesses. 

The figures of profit and loss in the 
case of concerns which have worked sys- 
tematically with this objective show con- 
clusive proof that, once accomplished, it 
is very much worth the study and effort 
required. 

Let us give here a number of very 
concrete instances of how to go about the 
process of getting more business through 
wider territories handled by the delivery 
department—and profitably. 

These questions express what are 
probably the outstanding examples of 
what may be done to increase business 
without the hazard of exhorbitant over- 
head through the opening up of new 
territory. They represent the combined 
experience of a large number of con- 
cerns who have approached this delivery 
problem successfully. 

1. How may we eliminate unprofitable 
stops on present routes to enable each 
vehicle and driver to accomplish the most 
profitable work in the course of a day% 

Frequently it will be found that a 
number of customers or groups of cus- 
tomers in a section under the present 
route scheme are being handled at a loss 
because the time required to serve them 
could be more profitably devoted to a 
new and more lucrative section. 

A careful study of the present routes, 
noting the amount of business obtained 
at each stop, and the location of the 


‘stops, will reveal this. 


It is not enough to say that, because 
we have a customer who desires our ser- 
vice, it is profitable to serve him, no 


matter what his location and no matter 
what his total volume of business may 
be. The cost of delivery may make this 
particular customer a loss, particularly 
if it should be found that, by eliminat- 
ing this stop, we would be a good step 
toward the servicing of a business which 
offers a large potential volume. 

2. Will special equipment, designed for 
special work, help to regulate service so 
that more territory can be covered? 

Motor-cycle cars, for example, may 
frequently be used with excellent results 
to handle special delivery needs and for 
making small deliveries which would be 
profitably served in this way but un- 
profitably served by a larger vehicle. 

Motor-cycle cars have many advan- 
tages as special delivery units, particu- 
larly due to their greater speed through 
traffic, quicker parking in busy sections, 
and economy of operation. 

An important disadvantage to be re- 
membered as to motor-cycle cars is that 
the right kind of drivers are hard to ob- 
tain. While it is easy enough to hire 
anyone to drive a motor-cycle, it is true 
that the average man who will take this 
kind of job, and whose tastes run to 
motor-cycles, is as hard a man to develop 
as is an efficient salesman. 

Other units of special equipment may 
also be worth consideration as a means 
for releasing the regular equipment for 
the handling of greater sales. Light, 
speedy vehicles, representing a _ very 
small investment, may be made to serve 
so that the regular vehicles can chalk up 
greater productive time. On the other 
hand it may be possible that a route now 
served by a light vehicle may, with one 
driver’s time, be served better by a large 
vehicle to avoid trips back for new loads 
and thus make this driver’s time more 
productive. 

3. In what ways can delays be avoided 
so that there will be enough time left in 
each day’s operation to cultivate desira- 
ble new territory? 

Delivery department executives have 
frequently spent weeks at a time, riding 
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the routes with the drivers, to study the 
ways and means of eliminating unneces- 
sary delays. 

There is a genuine surprise awaiting 
the delivery executive who has _ never 
made a systematic study in this way, 
This means more than merely hopping a 
truck and riding a while. It means ac- 
tually making time studies consistently, 
over a period of time—spending a num- 
ber of days with each driver—and then 
studying most carefully the results of 
this investigation. 

The delivery department executive 
should never be too busy to be able to 
take the time to spend three full con- 
secutive days with each driver at fre- 
quent intervals. Delays in loading, un- 
loading and through traffic are discov- 
ered and remedied in this way. Unprofi- 
table stops and sections are disclosed. 
Better arranging of routes to avoid du- 
plicated service and too-frequent retrac- 
ing of distance to replenish loads are un- 
covered. 

4. Can the new territory be served ly 
the simple process of extending a pres- 
ent route? 

Very often a new vehicle and driver 
are assigned to cultivate a new terri- 
tory when the same thing could be ac- 
complished by extending a route already 
in existence. This calls for putting every 
effort into eliminating delays and un- 
profitable stops on the route it is in- 
tended to expand—perhaps assigning a 
part of this route’s trade to another 
route. 

Often it is possible, by the avoiding 
of delays and by more careful schedul- 
ing of deliveries, to combine the work of 
two routes into one, thus releasing one 
vehicle’s full time (or a major part of 
its time) to the cultivation of the new 
territory. 

5. How can the new territory be made 
to pay its own way in the delivery de- 
partment ? 

This last question is, perhaps, the 
most important of all. Too often, a con- 
cern wil! jeopardize its experience in a 
new territory by saddling this territory 
with an expense too big for the volume 
of business which can be obtained. In 
other words, the cost of the vehicle and 
the driver devoting full time to this sec- 
tion is not justified. The business to be 
obtained does not come at once. 

It is better to develop it gradually and 
to work from one customer to another 
until the volume can be built to justify 
the full time of a vehicle and driver. 
This means that, at the outset, the new 
territory should be considered as a nat- 
ura! adjunct to a route at present estab- 
lished, even though the sections may be 
in no way related. It will be found that 
this is possible in the great majority of 
instances, and that it further has the 
advantage of providing an incentive to 
the driver to speed up work on the por- 
tion of the day allotted to the estab- 
lished route. 


Conservatism 


N using the motor delivery depart- 
ment as a means for developing 
greater business it is important that 
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conservatism as to what may be expected 
in new territories should be the dominat- 
ing thought. Remember that many good 
concerns have gone broke through offer- 
ing delivery to sections where the cost 
of delivery made this new business show 
an enormous loss. New business has 
been obtained, it is true—but this busi- 
ness has been found, to their sorrow, to 
be not only unprofitable but so costly as 
to make serious inroads into surplus. 

It is well to remember, in addition, 
that the most worth-while contribution 
the delivery department can make to the 
campaign for greater business is in the 
servicing with the greatest possible sat- 
isfaction, the territory which is closest 
to home and consequently most profita- 
ble. 

A better delivery department means 
speedier delivery, quicker service to cus- 
tomers, dependability and a reputation 
for regularity in serving the trade, all 
of which are priceless assets to any busi- 
ness and valuable allies in the natural 
sound way in which any good business 
grows. 

As we have mentioned earlier in this 
article, any program for increasing busi- 
ness can find a most interesting source 
of help in the delivery department. The 
advertising and good value of a well- 
maintained fleet of trucks, the edge of 
competitors which comes through hav- 
ing equipment exactly designed to han- 
die deliveries in your field, and the many 
practical means of cooperating with 
drivers to build new customers—all of 
these are opportunities which should not 
be overlooked. 


Commerce Department 
May Survey Nation’s 
Motor Truck Transport 


Seen Transportation Division of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce may undertake a widespread mo- 
tor truck research effort with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

A. Lane Cricher, the Division’s chief, 
explains that the Department of Com- 
merce has for a long time been receiving 
an increasing number of inquiries re- 
garding motor trucking, covering vir- 
tually every feature of the business and 
coming from operators throughout the 
country. The trend of the inquiries 
shows interest in such subjects as these: 

1. Cost of operating a truck. 

2. Experience regarding depreciation. 

3. Sizes best adapted to certain uses. 

4. Development of new types of ve- 
hicles. 

5. Proper mileage per day. 

6. Most effective radius of operation. 

7. Special highway improvement near 
cities, within operating radius. 

8. Road conditions in general. 

Storage executives interested in hav- 
ing such research work undertaken 
should communicate with Mr. Cricher at 
Washington. Their advice and sugges- 
tions are sought as to whether they 
would welcome data “which would pre- 
sent facts re: the economic radius of 
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This new piano and furniture truck has been placed in operation by the Jones Warehouses, 


Inc., Providence, R. 
lines of the Bender and Schaffer bodies. 
6! ft. high. The sides are Plymetl. 


The body, built by Jannell of Woonsocket, R. l., 
The dimensions are 16 ft. long, 6! ft. wide and 
The top is of white canvas painted the same cream 


follows the best 


color as strap and hood, the balance of the body and the wheels being in light green. The 
chassis is a GMC T-60. 


haul by truck; the cost of operating 
given size trucks; loads carried; and 
other relevant questions of a practical 
nature.” 

The results of such a survey, if made, 
would be made available in a sum- 
marized readable form. 


Recent Models 
UTOCAR CO., Ardmore, Pa.: Three 


sizes of 6-wheel chassis are addi- 
tions to the regular line. Equipped with 
101-hp. 6-cylinder engines, 4-speed trans- 
missions, Timken tandem rear axle units 
and Westinghouse air brakes, they are 
designated according to their wheelbase 
lengths—Model G, 125 inches; Model 
GA, 211 inches, and Model GB, 237 
inches. Service brakes are Westing- 
house air-operated of the internal type, 
acting on all four wheels; the hand- 
operated brake is of the driveshaft ven- 
tilated disk type. Thirty-six by 8-inch 
pneumatics, dual rears, are standard. A 
fully inclosed de luxe coupe-type of cab 
is available; built by Autocar, this is 
3-point mounted, equipped with remote 
door control, crank-operated window reg- 
ulators, 1l-piece windshield, windshield 
wiper and rear mirror. 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis.: A 2%-ton 4-wheel drive 
truck, equipped with a 6-cylinder engine, 
7-speed transmission and 4-wheel brakes, 
is the latest addition, designated Model 
HH6. The service brake, located on the 
rear of the sub-transmission, is of the 
external type and exerts its force on 
each of the four wheels; hand brakes act 
internally on 18-inch rear-wheel drums. 
Standard equipment includes steel spoke 
wheels with 36 x 8-inch pneumatic tires. 


Hug Co., Highland, Ill.: A 10-ton, 
2-wheel drive, 6-wheel model, No. 98, is 
announced, designed to carry a chassis 
payload of ten tons and draw a trailer 
of equal capacity, making a combined 
total load of 20 tons for chassis and 
trailer. It is equipped with a 6-cylinder 
Buda engine, 7-speed forward and 


2-speed reverse Brown Lipe transmis- 
sion, and Westinghouse air brakes on 
four rear wheels. 

LaFrance-Republic Corp., Alma, 
Mich.: A new 6-cylinder, has a straight 
rating capacity of from 12,000 to 13,000 
pounds and is equipped with a 4-speed 
transmission and 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. This unit is designated accord- 
ing to its wheelbase lengths, of which 
there are three—Model F2, 174 inches; 
Model FA2, 198 inches, and Model FB2, 
146 inches. All three when loaded have 
a common low frame height, 30% inches. 

LeBlond-Schacht Truck Co., Cincin- 
nati: A de luxe series of trucks has been 
introduced which, although conforming 
to major. specifications of standard 
models, incorporate mechanical changes 
in addition to improved appearance. 
Basic models are designated Series 20, 
25, 30 and 40, rated 2, 3, 4 and 5 tons 
respectively. A special paint job is in- 
cluded in the chassis price. Balloon 
tires, single on front and dual rear, are 
standard, although high pressure pneu- 
matics are optional at same prices on all 
except the Series 25 chassis, on which 
an allowance is made for 32 x 6-inch 
and an extra charge made for 34 x 7- 
inch high pressure tires. Longer wheel- 
bases are supplied on order at special 
prices on Series 25, 30 and 40. Wheel- 
bases of 199 or 213 inches list at $75 
extra, the latter length accommodating 
a 16-foot body. An extra charge of $100 
is made for 227-inch wheelbase on 
Models 30 and 40 to accommodate an 
18-foot body. At $150 extra a 7-speed 
transmission is available on Series 30 
and 40. 

Moreland Motor Truck Co., Los An- 
geles Model BD-7, called the “B-Liner,” 
is a 6-wheel unit of about 5 tons ca- 
pacity. With a gross weight rating of 
16,000 pounds and a chassis weight of 
6000 pounds, it has a chassis capacity 
of 10,000 pounds, which is comparative- 
ly light in the 6-wheel field. The model 
is offered in 160-inch or 184-inch wheel- 
base and is equipped with a 6-cylinder 
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Illustrated herewith is the new Highway de luxe frame van trailer which has just been 
developed by the Highway Trailer Company, Edgerton, Wis., particularly for long distance 
and furniture hauling. Met-L-Wood with stee! facing is used for sides and top. eliminating 


Canvas covering. 


Strength has been added: the 1!4-in. hardwood floor has been so tongued 


as to make it impervious to dust and moisture; it rests on 2x4 reinforced oak bolsters. The 
side stakes extend below the floor, with special gusseting and bracing to the under side of 
the floor. To protect the load has been provided, on the inside, slatting—a solid panel for 
30 inches from the bottom, then spaced every 4 inches to the top. Rounded corners give 
this de luxe trailer a striking streamline appearance, the large panel surfaces and the belt 
moulding lending themselves to attractive decorating effects. If desired, a side door can 
be built into the body at the curb side. The van’s interior is shown at the right. This 
equipment is being operated by the McKinley Storage & Transfer Co., Canton, Ohio. 


engine, 4-speed transmission, Timken 
tandem axle and Lockheed 4-wheel 
brakes. Metal spoke wheels are fitted 
with 34 x 7-inch single pneumatic tires 
throughout. Cabs, furnished at extra 
cost, are of the coupe type, fitted with 
steel doors, adjustable windshield, mov- 
able window in rear, and thickly up- 
holstered cushions. 

‘Relay Motors Corp., Lima, Ohio: The 
Relay pendulum drive is incorporated in 
two new heavy-duty models. One truck 
is a 6-wheeler rated at 7 tons and the 
other is a 4-wheel unit rated at 5 tons. 
The 6-wheeler embodies two oscillating 
rear axles, one of which is driven, and 
Lockheed hydraulic brakes on all six 
wheels. The 4-wheeler has low frame 
height of 28% inches; designated as 
Model 100, it has axle shafts for drive 
and the wheel axle contained within a 
single housing; standard wheelbase is 
230 inches, with 180 and 205 inches 
optional. Air brakes of internal type 
and Westinghouse make operating on all 
four wheels are standard, the hand 
brake operating on a drum on the pro- 
peller shaft. Tires are 9.00/24 front 
and 9.75/24 duals on rear. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich.: 
“Super-Tonner” is the name of a new 
135-inch wheelbase 1-ton Reo Speed 
Wagon listing at $1,095. It is equipped 
with a Model C Master Flying Cloud 6- 
cylinder engine, 4-speed transmission, 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, and is adapt- 
able to all Reo FA bodies and cabs. Ser- 
vice brakes are 4-wheel Lockheed 
hydraulic, and hand is_ transmission 
type. 


Standard Motor Truck Co., Detroit: 
Announcement is made of a complete 
new line of trucks covering the entire 
field from %-ton to 5 tons and over, 
all carrying the name “Fisher Stand- 


ard.” Models carrying 4-cylinder en- 
gines and others carrying 6-cylinder en- 
gines are available in the %-ton, 114%4-ton 
and 2-ton chassis, all engines being of 
Continental manufacture. From the 2%- 
ton upward, and including the 2%, the 
new units are powered by the recently- 
developed Continental valve-in-head 
truck engines. All models below 3% 
tons, or 20,000 pounds gross rating, have 
4-speed transmissions; from 3% tons up, 
7-speed Brown-Lipe units are used, to- 
gether with multiple-disk clutches, the 
latter being used also on the 2%4-ton and 
3-ton models, with single-plate Brown- 
Lipe units on the smaller. All the 
models are equipped with internal Lock- 
heed 4-wheel hydraulic brakes. 

Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee: 
Offers two new heavy-duty, 4-wheel drive 
6-wheel models equipped with large 6- 
cylinder engines, 12-speed transmission 
combinations, Timken tandem rear axles 
and Westinghouse air brakes on all six 
wheels. Model EWS-40 is rated at 12- 
ton capacity and has a road speed of 
from 24 to 30 m.p.h. Model EWS-36 is 
rated at 10 tons and is capable of from 
26 to 33 m.p.h. Metal wheels, equipped 
with 40 x 8-inch pneumatics all around, 
are standard. 

Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo: Offered 
with either a 4-cylinder or a 6-cylinder 
engine, Stewart’s new 15%-ton, equipped 
with 4-speed transmission and 4-wheel 
brakes, lists at $1,195. The four is de- 
signated as Model 16-A and the six as 
Model 16-XA. It is produced in a stand- 
ard wheelbase of 130 inches and in sev- 
eral optional wheelbases. Five types of 
standard stock bodies are built—panel, 
covered express, open express, stake, 
and farm. Bendix mechanical 2-shoe 
type of 4-wheel brakes are furnished. 


Ward LaFrance Truck Corp., Elmira, 
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N. Y.: The 8-cylinder “Bustruk” chassis 
has a vehicle gross weight rating of 
3,000 pounds and a tonnage rating of 
three tons. It is priced at $3,150 f.o.b. 
factory as standard truck and at $3,250 
when furnished with outriggers and side- 
mounted gasoline tank for van or bus 
use. Bodies, 12, 14 and 16 feet long are 
accommodated on wheelbases of 178!2, 
194 and 206 inches respectively. Trans- 
mission is 4-speed. Lockheed hydraulic 
4-wheel brakes are operated by B-K 
vacuum amplifier. 


Michigan Is 
Investigating 
Truck Rates 


A N inquiry into the rates charged and 
+% services rendered by trucking com- 
panies operating in Michigan was an- 
nounced by Robert Dunn, chairman of 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion on June 3. 

Questionnaires to the 146 concerns 
operating under the Commission’s juris- 
diction were placed in the mails and 
were returnable on June 30. Public 
hearings were set for July 8, 9 and 10. 

It was stated that the Commission was 
delving into charges that the operators 
were not paying damage claims rapidly 
and that C. O. D. collections were not 
being settled quickly; and that consid- 
eration would be given to a proposal for 
“through” service by exchange of trailers. 


Warehousing Figures 
in General Motors’ 
National Truck Study 


NE section of the “National Motor 

Truck Analysis” booklet published 
as announced in the June issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, by the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich., is 
devoted to warehousing. Eighty-seven 
storage firms operating 744 motor trucks 
answer the General Motors question- 
naire, and the following figures and per- 
centages appear in the booklet: 

Of the 744 trucks, 248, or 33 per cent, 
are light-duty vehicles, capacity % to 
1% tons; 353, or 48 per cent, are me- 
dium-duty vehicles, capacity 1% to 3 
tons, and 143, or 19 per cent, are heavy- 
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duty vehicles, capacity 3% tons and up. 

One question asked was: “Do you use 
special bodies, made and adapted to your 
requirements by body makers, or do you 
use of standard bodies furnished by the 
truck manufacturers?” The answers 
from warehouse firms are divided as fol- 
lows: 

Fifty-seven companies, or 67 per cent, 
use special bodies; 19 companies, or 22 
per cent, use standard bodies; 9 com- 
panies, or 11 per cent, use both special 
and standard. Two firms did not answer 
the query. 

The next question was “How do you 
pay your drivers?” The answers: 

Sixty-six companies, or 77 per cent, 
pay a straight salary, with no bonus; 15 
companies, or 17 per cent, pay salary 
and bonus; 5 companies, or 6 per cent, 
pay straight commission, by load, trip or 
tonnage. One firm did not answer the 
query. 

Questions and answers on operating 
experience are as follows: 

Average of Users 
seamen 


Medi- 
Light- um Heavy- 
Duty Duty Duty 


How many miles per ed 
gallon of gas? (Miles) 12.0 9.9 6.3 
How many miles per a 
quart of oil? (Miles) 100.1 99.9 98.6 
That is average pay- 
gt oe Of SS eee 2844.0 5802.0 11976.0 
Average length of haul . 
or route? (Miles)... 57.5 86.7 91.% 
Average number of 
stops per day? 
reer rete ee 35.1 22.1 10.1 
What is total truck 


operating cost, includ- 

cluding maintenance 

and depreciation per - 

mile? (Cents)...... 15.6 

In answer to the question “Do you do 
all your hauling and delivery with your 
own trucks?” 60 companies, or 86 per 
cent, said “Yes” and 10 companies, or 
14 per cent, replied “No,” while 17 firms 
did not answer. Of those which hire 
some trucking done, the following shows 
for what purposes: 
5 or 50 per cent hire trucks for cartage to 

and from railroad. 

§ or 60 per cent hire trucks for heavy duty. 
4 or 40 per cent hire trucks for long distance 
hauling. 

9 or 90 per cent hire trucks for light delivery. 


7,978 Replies 


The General Motors questionnaire was 
answered by 7,978 business firms, all 
owners of trucks, in the following lines 
of industry: 

Automobile supplies and accessories; 
bakeries; bottlers; building material and 
supplies; department stores; coal, coke 
and ice; coal and fuel exclusively; con- 
fectioners; creameries, dairies and ice 
cream manufacturers; drugs, chemicals 
and drug sundries; electrical contrac- 
tors; flour and feed mills and grain ele- 
vators; florists; furniture and house fur- 
nishings; general merchandise; groceries 
and other food products; hardware; hay, 
grain and feed; lumber, logging and 
millwork; machinery and tools; meats 
and other packing house _ products; 
metals and metal products; oils and gaso- 
line; plumbing and heating; produce and 
commission merchants; publishers; gen- 
eral contractors; road contractors; gen- 
eral trucking; laundries and cleaners; 
Warehouses; municipal, county and 
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state; gas, electric and water utilities; 
unclassified; miscellaneous, 

Of the 7,978 companies which replied, 
5,584 did so with sufficient completeness 
to be tabulated. These 5,584 firms op- 
erate 46,017 trucks and include owners 
of great fleets down to owners of one 
or two vehicles. The General Motors 
booklet concludes with a summary sheet 
grouping all the vocations for easy com- 
parison one with another—an invaluable 
analysis for the warehouse operator in- 
terested in motor truck cost accounting. 


Weights and Measures 
Executives Consider 
Motorists’ Protection 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 
p ROTECTION for the motor vehicle 
owners in buying gasoline, oils and 
greases was discussed at length by the 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures in its annual meeting here in 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. The 
elimination of air from the gas-measur- 
ing devices was one of the problems to 
which especial consideration was given. 
A. W. Schwartz, assistant superinten- 
dent Department of Weights and Meas- 
ures in New Jersey, said that the latest 
step in the progress toward 100 per cent 
accuracy in measuring gasoline was the 
air-release device. 

“This apparatus,’ Mr. Schwartz said, 
“has appeared on the market within the 
past year. A pump with an air regula- 
tor, release, or whatever a manufacturer 
desires to call it, will extract the air to 
insure that only fluid enters the measur- 
ing chamber. It is claimed that the de- 
vice thus removes the last weakness in 
the pumping performance and that the 
purchasing public is sure of a full quan- 
tity of gasoline being delivered to the 
car. 

“It has been contended by some that 
the installation of the air release or 
regular on the gas line before it reaches 
the meter will eliminate this ‘short meas- 
ure.’ From blue prints and diagrams 
the innovation appears to have solved 
the problem, but in practice the device is 
too new on the market really to prove 
that it is the panacea for the inherent 
ills that beset the pump.” 

Francis Meredith, director of Division 
of Standards in Massachusetts, delivered 
a paper on “Vehicle- Tank Meters.” 
Grease measuring devices were discussed 
by Ralph W. Smith of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, while H. N. Davis, deputy 
commissioner of weights and measures 
in Vermont, discussed the testing of 
vehicle-tank compartments by means of 
liquid meters. The chemical treatment of 
coal was discussed by I. L. Miller, com- 
missioner of weights and measures in 
Indiana. 

By resolution the Conference con- 
demned the long, thin bottles used by 
some automobile service stations for sell- 
ing motor oils. It was pointed out that 
the motorist had no way of knowing 
how much oil he got or how much might 


stick to the sides of the bottle. 
—Horace H. Herr. 
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Private Cars 
Not Insurable 
as Fleet Units 


N Kentucky the inclusion of privately 

owned and operated automobiles of 
employees in free insurance policies is- 
sued to employers was held by Assistant 
Attorney General Holifield on May 28 to 
constitute a clear discrimination which 
should not be tolerated by the State’s in- 
surance department. The ruling reads in 
part: 

“The placing of the privately owned 
automobile under the protection of a fleet 
policy which covers motor vehicles used 
in a special business could only be done 
for the purpose of reaping the benefit 
of the smaller premium which is charged 
under fleet policies, and it would be giv- 
ing to the privately owned automobile 
protection at a lower rate than would 
otherwise be charged for indemnity 
against casualty for said automobile. 
This is a special advantage or induce- 
ment which is not specified in the face 
of the policy, and is a clear discrimina- 
tion in favor of the privately owned 
automobile against all other owners of 
such automobiles who are not so fortu- 
nate as to be connected with a person, 
firm, or corporation that has a sufficient 
number of motor vehicles to enable them 
to obtain a fleet policy upon motor ve- 
hicles used in a particular business.” 


Truck Terminal 
Firm Organized 
to Serve Duluth 


fTMHE Duluth Truck Terminal Co. has 
4 been formed in Duluth, Minn., to ope- 
rate the truck terminal of the Gopher 
Truck Lines, at 102 East Michigan 
Street, thus terminating a controversy 
between the Gopher interests and the 
Murphy Transfer & Storage Co., a Twin 
Cities warehouse firm operating motor 
freight lines extensively in Minnesota 
and adjoining States. 

The State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission last fall granted the Murphy 
company a permit to operate on the No. 
1 highway, between Duluth and the 
Twin Cities, and denied applications by 
the Gopher and other lines, whereafter 
Court action was instituted to halt the 
Murphy operations. 

Under the agreement now consum- 
mated between the Gopher interests and 
the warehouse firm the former’s Court 
action has been discontinued, and Sam- 
uel L. Goldfish, the Gopher’s president, 
becomes president of the new Duluth 
Truck Terminal Co. The Duluth termi- 
nal will be enlarged to accommodate all 
truck lines running into Duluth and the 
new company will handle pick-ups and 
deliveries in the city. 


Bay State Defers 
Auto Law Revision 


The Massachusetts Legislature has 
adjourned without taking action on any 
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of the numerous measures which would 
have revised the methods of rating risks 
under the compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law or which would have created 
State agencies to write this form of pro- 
tection. 

The State supreme court declared un- 
constitutional the initiative proposal of 
Frank A. Goodwin, chairman of the Bos- 
ton finance commission, to create a State 
fund for writing compulsory automobile 
insurance, and recently the Legislature 
refused to substitute a bill of Represen- 
tative Martin Hays to establish a State 
mutual insurance company to compete 
with private companies in writing all 
forms of automobile insurance. 

A proposal for demerit rating of auto- 
mobile operators was defeated, following 
which the House refused to approve a 
measure to create a new rating board 
which was to study demerit rating and 
report back to the 1931 Legislature. 





Merged Freight Lines 
in Texas to Operate 
Merchandise Terminals 


f Gemes Arrow Motor Freight Lines, Inc., 
recently organized in Huntsville, Tex., 
by George C. Morris and associates, will 
take over and consolidate a group of 
motor freight lines operating in the 
vicinity. 

The organizations involved include 
Day’s Motor Freight Line, the Dean & 
Dickey Truck Line and the S. B. Smith 
Truck Line, running from Houston to 
Huntsville; the Madisonville-Houston 
Truck Line, from Houston to Madison- 
ville and vicinity; and the Cook & Ar- 
rington Truck Line, from Houston to 
Palestine and vicinity. 

Plans have been approved for storage 
warehouse and distributing terminals at 
Houston and Huntsville, and similar 
projects are contemplated at other points 
which the merged lines will tap. 





Michigan Tells 
W hat “‘Fleet’’ Is 


Michigan’s State insurance commis- 
sioner, C. D. Livingston, has prepared a 
definition of a “fleet” of trucks or auto- 
mobiles as interpreted under the State’s 
insurance statutes. It reads: 

“Five or more automobiles or trucks 
owned and operated by an individual, 
partnership, or corporation, shall consti- 
tute a fleet, with the exception that a 
car or truck privately owned but used in 
the business of an individual, partner- 
ship or corporation may be included in a 
fleet, for liability and property damage 
only, provided the premium is paid by 
such individual, partnership or corpora- 
tion.” 


Wisconsin Merger 


The Yellow Truck Lines, Inc., operat- 
ing a motor freight business in southern 
Wisconsin with runs also into Iowa and 
Illinois, and which has headquarters in 
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Madison, has acquired the Dowe Trans- 
fer Line, Inc., which, one of the State’s 
leading motor freight lines, was estab- 
lished in 1904 and has its main offices at 
Beaver Dam. The papers were signed on 
May 29, with the consolidation subject to 
ratification by the State Railroad Com- 
mission. The Dowe line’s operations in- 
cluded runs to Pardeeville, Portage, 
Horicon, Mayville and Milwaukee. 

The Yellow line, headed by Charles S. 
Ossmann of Madison as president, has 
amended its articles of incorporation to 
increase its capital to $80,000 from 
$50,000. 


American Utilities 
Buys 35 Californian 
Motor Freight Lines 


NNOUNCEMENT is made in New 
York by the United American Utili- 

ties, Inc., that it has purchased five more 
motor freight lines operating in Cali- 
fornia and that it would extend service 
immediately to additional cities. Funds 
covering the acquisitions were made 
available from present resources of the 
corporation. The properties bought and 
the prices paid are: 

Boulevard Express, Inc., $350,000. 

Ojia, Ventura and Los Angeles Ex- 
press, $80,000. 

Los Angeles-Oxnard Daily Express, 


$68,500. 

Merchants’ Express & Drayage Co., 
$1,000,000. 

San Bernardino Transportation Co., 
$1,563,500. 


The acquisitions will add $1,380,871 to 
the corporation’s gross earnings and 
$469,956 to net earnings before deprecia- 
tion, according to the president, A. E. 
Fitkin. 


Texas Truck Lines 
Held Taxable Only 
in Home Counties 


iy Iptaines vehicles owned by a truck and 
1 bus line are subject to personal prop- 
erty taxes only in the county in which 
the company has its principal office, even 
though the vehicles are being operated in 
other counties, according to a ruling by 
the State’s Attorney General, Robert Lee 
Bobbitt. The decision was made in the 
case of the Southwestern Transportation 
Co., which, with its main office in Texar- 
kana, operates as a common carrier into 
other parts of the State. 

“The motor transportation business is 
new,” the ruling says in part, “and we 
are unable to find any Court decisions 
with reference to the situs of the rolling 
stock for the purpose of taxation. 

“However, we do believe that there is a 
great similarity between the taxation of 
rolling stock of railroads and that of 
motor transportation companies. As to 
the situs for taxation of rolling stock of 
railroads, the question is well settled by 
article 8, section 8, of the constitution of 
Texas, and article 7169 of the Revised 
Civil Statutes, which provides for appor- 
tioning the value to the various counties 
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through which the railroad operates. We 
have no statute pertaining to the method 
of taxing the rolling stock of motor 
transportation companies, and, there. 
fore, we believe that the law applicable 
to the taxation of rolling stock of rail- 
roads will apply to the rolling stock of 
motor transportation companies. 

“Many other States of the Union pro- 
vide the same method as Texas for tax- 
ing the rolling stock of railroads. It 
seems well settled that where no special 
provision has been made by law for the 
taxation of rolling stock of a railroad, 
the situs for taxation of same is the city 
in which the railroad company’s princi- 
pal office is located.” 


Marvin Theory 
Proportioning 
Vehicle Fees 


(Concluded from page 39) 


vehicle is responsible for these expenses. 
Further, he holds that taxes should be 
imposed so as to penalize vehicles which 
are inefficient in their use of the high- 
way or of the nation’s fuel resources. 
It is up to each State, he argues, to 
determine how much it wishes to spend 
on highways and what percentage of 
this amount should be financed by motor 
vehicle taxes. 

At present, according to the Bureau 
of Standards, there is no generally 
accepted basis for determining the 
amounts of fees for the various classes 
of vehicles or for the units within a 
class. Neither is there any agreement 
as to how the total tax levied by a State 
should be apportioned between the fuel 
tax and the registration fee. Each State 
has selected its own method of levying 
fees, with the result that at the present 
time vehicles are rated variously ac- 
cording to chassis weight, unladen 
weight, capacity, gross weight, horse- 
power, piston displacement, value, tire 
width or tire type, as well as on several 
different combinations of two or more 
of these characteristics. Some States 
rate passenger cars and trucks on the 
same basis. All States impose fuel taxes 
of from 2 to 6 cents a gallon, but there 
is no consistent relation between the 
amounts of the fuel taxes and the 
amounts of registration fees. 

—Horace H. Herr. 


Houston Purchase 


Purchase of a_ two-story fireproof 
warehouse building for a consideration 
of $150,000 has been announced by the 
Texas Port City Storage & Transfer 
Co., Houston. ‘The firm has occupied the 
building for the past three years under 
a lease. 

The warehouse fronts 110 feet on 
Commerce Street and 262 feet on Broad- 
way, with a total of 57,640 square feet 
of floor space. 

The company conducts a general stor- 
age and transfer business and operates 
a motor freight line between Houston 
and Dallas. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


_JERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 


—_— — 
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New York State Association Plans Study of Problem of Commission Control of Trucking and Ware- 


housing, and Indorses Appeal to I. C. C. Against Free Storage 


Policy of Inland Waterways Corporation 


industry, State control of warehousing, and Govern- 

ment competition with warehousing through the 
operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation were 
among the major subjects of discussion at the ninth 
annual meeting of the New York State Warehousemen’s 
Association, at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
About fifty members and guests 
attended, the former representing the warehousemen’s 
Association of the Port of New York, the New York Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, the 
Warehousemen’s Association of Rochester, the Central New 
York Warehousemen’s Club, and the Buffalo Furniture 
H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, 
N. J., representing the port organization, was elected 


F EDERAL and State control of the motor trucking 


Pa., on June 13-14. 


Warehousemen’s Association. 
president. 


[% the absence of the president, U. C. 
Leckinger, owing to illness in his 
family, the meeting was presided over 
by William R. Wood, New York City, 
eastern regional vice-president of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. Mr. Leckinger in his re- 
port, read by William T. Bostwick, sec- 
retary, said that warehousing had met 
changed conditions “with both feet on 
the ground.” Industrial consolidations 
had resulted in some loss of storage ac- 
counts, he said, but he was optimistic 
as to the future. He commented that 
container car service was distracting 
commodities from merchandise ware- 
house channels. 

A report on the Starch household 
goods warehousing survey (published in 
full in the June issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing) conducted for the New 
York F. W. A. was read by Ernest H. 
Milligan, New York City, chairman of 
the committee which arranged for the 
survey. The endeavor, he explained, 
would be to make the public “storage 
minded” through an advertising cam- 
paign, rather than that the warehouse- 
men participating in the campaign 
would expect immediate results. 

Reporting for the Warehousemen’s 
Association of the Port of New York, 
H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J., said 
that city pier storage competition and 
the railroad storage-in-transit situation 
on the New Jersey piers were serious 
problems, as both piers and carriers 
were quoting ridiculously low rates. 
Either to these low rates or to the tariff 


these subjects. 


Truckmen’s & by 


Discussion indicated expectation of eventual Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation of motor trucking, and 
the possibility of State control of all three branches of 
public warehousing was considered. 
special committee was authorized which will submit a 
report to the association after making a study of both 


Appointment of a 


The State organization voted its approval of the filing 
of a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the American Warehousemen’s Association, against 
the free storage and handling policy of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation serving ports on the Mississippi, Ohio 
and Warrior Rivers. 


A summary of the Shawnee convention follows: 


bill, business was rather quiet right 
now, he reported. 

Development of closer cooperation was 
reported by R. M. King, Syracuse, on 
behalf of the Central New York Ware- 
housemen’s Club, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

John Glenn, secretary of the Buffalo 
F. W. A., said cooperation was good in 
that city. The members there did not 
look with favor on Federal regulation of 
trucks, he declared. 

In New York City the spring business 
was not up to expectations but the mem- 
bers of the New York F. W. A. looked 
forward to a good fall business, Mr. 
Millligan reported on behalf of that as- 
sociation. 

Theodore D. Pratt, general manager 
of the Motor Truck Association of Amer- 
ict, outlined the features of a New York 
State truck regulation bill which died in 
legislative committee at Albany and 
urged the warehousemen to be prepared 
when the time came for regulation of 
this character. Laws enacted in other 
States had failed to protect the carriers 
in the class which includes furniture 
movers, whereas the latter had been 
handicapped and regulated. “We should 
draft our own regulatory bill if we must 
have regulation,” he said, adding that 
the new Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion inquiry “means that we'll be con- 
fronted with a new bill” in 1981. 

Motor freight lines were a serious fac- 
tor in central New York State, R. M. 
King told the group. They were taking 
away warehousemen’s trucking revenue 


by calling at the warehouse doors for 
goods. The storage men were interested 
in seeing some sort of regulation of mo- 
tor freight lines, Mr. King said, and 
also they were giving consideration to 
the possibility of gaining control of the 
lines. Mr. Pratt declared it would be 
better if the freight terminals now op- 
erating in Syracuse were at the estab- 
lished warehouses instead of being in 
other buildings and taking away ware- 
housemen’s business. Mr. King in his 
talk alluded to the motor freight arti- 
cles published in Distribution and Ware- 
housing. 

Mr. Pratt foresaw changes in the 
truck situation—the coming of “combi- 
nation vehicles” which would handle 
both merchandise and household goods. 

P. L. Gerhardt, New York, said he 
saw an indication by railroads to enter 
the distribution as well as the storage 
field, and declared that the railroads’ 
terminal buildings at the port of New 
York were a factor the industry must 
consider and that warehousing might 
eventually have to appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or _ the 
United States Supreme Court for relief 
from this form of competition. 

William R. Palmer, New Haven, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Warehousemen’s 
Association, suggested that the trucking 
industry seek self-regulation through 
the offices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. T. A. Adams, New York, deplored 
the apparent “change of mind or change 
of thought” on the part of that body 
and said that as a result the cold storage 
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warehousemen of New York were se- 
riously considering State public utility 
commission control. The “teeth” had 
been taken out of Federal Trade Prac- 
tice Conference proceedings, he declared. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Wood 
introduced James F. Keenan, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the N. F. W. A., and 
Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the National and general man- 
ager of the Allied Van Lines. 

Mr. Wood appointed as a nominating 
committee D. L. Tilly, New York, chair- 
man; John Glenn, Buffalo; Stanley E. 
Kerr, Binghamton, and E. H. Milligan, 
New York City. The commitee pre- 
sented the following slate, which was 
unanimously approved: 

President, H. E. S. Wilson, president 
Campbell Stores, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Vice-president, Joseph W. Powell, 
president Cold Spring Storage Co., Inc., 
Buffalo. 

Secretary-treasurer, William T. Bost- 
wick, president Thomas J. Stewart Co., 
New York City. 

Directors, William R. Wood, secretary 
Liberty Storage & Warehouse Co., New 
York City; Arthur S. Blanchard, presi- 
dent Blanchard Storage Co., Inc., Roches- 
ter; Joseph W. Glenn, partner O. J. 
Glenn & Son, Inc., Buffalo; R. M. King, 
president King Storage Warehouse, Inc., 
Syracuse; U. C. Leckinger, manager B. 
R. & P. Warehouse, Inc., Rochester; 
A. B. Harrington, president Republic 
Storage Co., Inc., New York City; 
Thomas F. Murray, president Day & 
Meyer, Murray & Young, Inc., New 
York City; John B. Southee, president 
John B. Southee, Inc., Binghamton; 
P. L. Gerhardt, vice-president Bush Ter- 
minal Co., New York City; John F. 
Weis, president Rochester Storage Ware- 
houses, Inc., Rochester; Charles A. Wins- 
low, president Winslow Trucking Co., 
Inc., Watertown; William Young, presi- 
dent William Young, Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Wilson took the chair as the new 
president and called for discussion on 
the subject of regulation. Mr. Reimers 
said he looked forward to Federal regu- 
lation of interstate trucking and that it 
was the National’s present attitude to 
let the situation take its natural course. 
There was no demand for the regulating 
of warehouses, he declared. 


After several motions and amend- 
ments had been offered it was voted to 
have a _ special committee created to 
study the problem of motor trucking 
regulations, with a possible view to pre- 
paring a measure such as the industry 
would approve, the committee to submit 
a report to the association. 

State control of warehousing was dis- 
cussed by Col. Gerhardt, who suggested 
that it might eventually be inspired by 
public consideration of trucking legisla- 
tion. On his motion the association 
went on record in favor of broadening 
the scope of the special trucking regu- 
lation committee to include a study of 
regulation of merchandise and household 
goods warehouses. Col. Gerhardt urged 
that if such regulation did come, the in- 
dustry should be under the supervision 
of the State Banking Department rather 
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than under the Public Service Commis- 
sion or any specially-created body. 

Henry Reimers discussed the opera- 
tions of the Allied Van Lines. He pre- 
dicted that within a few years A. V. L. 
ought to be doing a business of $4,000,- 
000 annually, and on proper tariffs. 
A. V. L.’s accomplishments had been 
done in the face of chaotic conditions, he 
said, “proving that if you have some- 
thing to sell you can sell it at a profit.” 
A. V. L. would soon be operating on the 
Pacific Coast, he announced, while the 
Canadian members of the N. F. W. A. 
were planning to form and operate a 
similar agency. 

A brief talk on the free storage and 
handling policy of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation was made by Kent B. 
Stiles, editor of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, who suggested that the New 
York association indicate its support of 
the action of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association in filing a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. At the suggestion of D. L. Tilly a 
motion was adopted to the effect that the 
State association inform the A. W. A. 
that it concurred in the action and au- 
thorized the A. W. A. so to inform the 
oa Se 

At the convention banquet the toast- 
master was President Keenan of the 
N. F. W. A., and the golf tournament 


prizes were awarded. 
—K, B. S. 





E. L. Valentine 
Heads C. W. A. I. 


(By Telegraph) 


BK L. VALENTINE, of the Valentine 
¢ Transfer & Storage Co., Aurora, 
was elected president of the Central 
Warehousemen’s Association of Illinois 
at Decatur, June 16. Fred Scherer, 
Jr., of Scherer Bros. Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Ottawa, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent, and Russell E. Hillier, a partner of 
the Hillier Storage Co., Springfield, was 
reelected secretary. A. W. Hillier, an- 
other partner of the Hillier firm, was 
chosen treasurer. Archie S. Richards, 
proprietor of the Sovereign Storage & 
Van Co., Rockford, and Fred W. Bohl, 
proprietor of the Corn-Belt Warehouse, 
Galesburg, were made members of the 
executive committee. The October meet- 


ing will be held in Peoria. 
| —W. D. Leet. 





Montreal Rate Guide 
Now Placed on Sale 


§ pene rate schedule pamphlet recently 
completed by the Montreal branch 
of the Canadian Storage & Transfer- 
men’s Association has now been made 
available for merchandise warehouse 
executives throughout the United States 
as well as Canada, it is announced by 
Alexander Fleming, president of the 
branch. 

Copies may be had at $2 each, postage 
free, by addressing the secretary of the 
branch, Fred Webber, assistant general 
manager of the Montreal Rail & Water 
Terminals, Ltd., 1100 Craig Street, E., 
Montrea!, Canada. 
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N. F. W. A. Will Hold 
Its Summer Convention 
Near Nashville, N. C. 


OMPLETING its first successful de- 

cade of activity, the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association will 
hold its eleventh semi-annual meeting 
and summer outing on July 8-12 at 
Asheville, N. C. On the side of Sunset 
Mountain, 2600 feet above sea level, is 
Grove Park Inn, and here will be staged 
the business sessions and golf and other 
outdoor sports. As usual with the mid- 
year gatherings, it will be strictly a 
“stag” affair. 

“The business program of the conven- 
tion,” according to The Furniture Ware- 
houseman, “‘will center largely around 
the problem of developing a better de- 
gree of local cooperation, and will deal 
with various economies of operation as 
well. Definite statistical information 
will be considered as to the members’ 
individual operations for cost com- 
parisons and the determination of busi- 
ness trends. The subject of truck costs 
will be definitely touched upon. 

“The meeting will be devoted prin- 
cipally to open forum discussions of im- 
portant subjects. In addition there will 
be a number of papers on subjects of 
particular interest at this time. 

“One day will be given over to the 
Allied Van Lines, and officers of the 
company will be elected by the board of 
directors. The board of directors of 
the N. F. W. A. will meet during the 
convention as well as the board of the 
» Fh 

The delegates will arrive at the hotel 
on the morning of July 8 in time for a 
forenoon meeting of the board of the 
Allied Van Lines and the election of A. 
V. L. officers. In the afternoon the Na- 
tional’s directors will assemble, and 
there will be a general business session 
of the association in the evening. 

On July 9 there will be afternoon and 
evening business meetings. 

A motor trip to the Vanderbilt Bilt- 
more Estate and a visit to the Biltmore 
House will occupy the forenoon of the 
10th, followed by A. V. L. business ses- 
sions in afternoon and evening. 

The annual golf tournament will be 
held on the 11th, and the annual ban- 
quet, with special features, in the eve- 
ning. 

A 9.30 a. m. business sessions on the 
12th will conclude the convention, with 
adjournment at 1 p. m. 

Situated in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge and Great Smoky Mountains, the 
region is known as “The Land of the 
Sky.” Asheville is on a plateau 300 feet 
below Grove Park Inn. Many of the 
surrounding peaks are more than a mile 
high, Mount Mitchell, rising 6710 feet 
above sea level, being the tallest east 
of the Rockies. 


James F. Keenan, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the N. F. W. A., has invited 
members of the International Moebel 
Transport Verband, an organization in 
Germany, to participate in the Inter- 
national Exhibition on Warehousing at 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS Dd 


7. the publication of the list of warehousing’s trade associations in the 1930 Warehouse Directory 
last January there have been a number of changes in the personnel of officers and in addresses, etc., 


and there have been several new organizations. 


The record as of date of January 1, 1930, is on pages 96, 97 and 98 of the 1930 Directory. 


For the 


information of owners of the Directory the following changes and additions, as since brought to the atten- 


tion of Distribution and Warehousing, are here set down. 
A complete revised list of all the associations will appear in the 1931 Directory next January. 


Alabama Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association 
(Now Birmingham Warehousemen’s Club) 
American Institute of Refrigeration 
Pres., Gardner Poole, 5 Fish Pier, Boston 
Birmingham Warehousemen’s Club 
Pres., George C. Harris, Ist Ave. at 13th St., So. 
Sec., J. J. Cowan, 8 So. 13th St. 
British Columbia, General Cartage & Storage Association of 
Pres., E. O. F. Ames, 786 Beatty St., Vancouver 
Sec., W. W. B. Armstrong, Canadian Bank of Commerce Chambers, 
123 Hamilton St., Vancouver 
California Van & Storage Association 
Pres., Herbert B. Holt, 13th and Mission Sts., San Francisco 
Sec., Frank A. Payne, 1950 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
California Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres., A. T. Gibson, 37 Drumm St., San Francisco 
Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s Association 
Pres., George H. McKeag, Portage Ave. at Huntleigh St., Winnipeg 
Colorado Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres., James P. Logan, 37th and Marion Sts., Denver 
Florida Warehouse & Transfer Association 
Pres., Sidney A. Smith, 13th and Ellamae Sts., Tampa 
Sec., M. C. Berry, 536 W. Bay St., Jacksonville 
Illinois, Central Warehousemen’s Association of 
Pres., E. L. Valentine, 211 Keystone Building, Aurora 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres., William Conklin, 5951 W. Madison St., Chicago 
lowa Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres., Charles E. Dragoun, 420 Main St., Ames 


Memphis Warehousemen’s Association 

Pres., Tulley Robinson, 462 So. Front St. 
Michigan Warehousemen’s Association 

Pres., O. E. Speck, 1965 Porter St., Detroit 

Exec. Sec., Don C. Jordan, Suite 315, Murphy Building, Detroit 
Minnesota Warehousemen’s Association 

Pres., Willard A. Morse, 334 No. Ist St., Minneapolis 
Missouri Truckmen’s Association 

Pres., Otto Lassauer, 314 Valentine St., St. Louis 

Sec., Robert Matthews, 701 So. 6th St., St. Louis 
Missouri Warehousemen’s Association 

Pres., Frank M. Cole, Radial Building, Kansas City 
New York State Warehousemen’s Association 

Pres., H. E. S. Wilson, foot of 6th St., Hoboken, N. J. 
New York, Van Owners’ Association of Greater 

Pres., William R. Wood, 43 W 64th St. 
Ohio Warehousemen’s Association 

Sec., Don C. Welch, 708-718 Oak St., Cincinnati 
Oregon State Warehousemen’s Association 

Pres., Raymond A. Chapin, FE. Broadway at Benton St., Portland 

Sec., Robert E. Manning, 403-407 Hoyt St., Portland 
Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 

(Now California Van & Storage Association) 
Rochester, Truckmen’s & Warehousemen’s Association of 

Pres., John F. Weis, 25 No. Washington St. 

Sec., Charles J. Costich, 271 Hayward Ave. 
St. Louis Van Owners’ Association 

Pres., Arthur J. Portmann, 2621 Cass Ave. 

Sec., George C. Dintelmann, 5201 Delmar Boulevard 


Kansas City Warehousemen’s Association 


Sec., J. F. Coffey, 125 Wirthman Building, 
Kansas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 

Pres., A. B. Shaffer, 123 E. Main St., Independence 

Sec., Alva E. Smith, 627 E. Murdock St., Wichita 


Kentucky, Inc., Motor Truck Club of 
Pres., Luke B. Schmidt, Elizabethtown 
Sec., H. C. Kelting, Central Truck Depot 
Maryland Warehousemen’s Association 


Pres., T. E. Witters, Hillen and High Sts., Baltimore 
Sec., Wilson L. Haines, Davis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 


3102 Troost Ave. 


Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 
Pres., Roy Binyon, 800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth 

Truck Association Executives of America 
Chairman, Henry C. Kelting, Central Truck Depot, Louisville 
Sec., Tom Snyder, 415 So. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 


Washington Motor Freight Association, Inc. 
Sec., Ray Culbertson, Tacoma 


Washington State Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres., J. E. Turnquist, 321 W. Hume St., Aberdeen 











the Chicago World’s Fair in 1931, and 
to attend an international warehousing 
convention at Chicago at the same time. 

The bid was conveyed to the German 
organization through Walter C. Reid, 
New York, who attended the I. M. T. V. 
meeting at Eisenach in May. 


A. T. Gibson Is 
New President of 
California W. A. 


a. California Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
the Alexandria Hotel in Los Angeles on 
the final Thursday and Friday in May 
and elected officers and directors as fol- 
lows: 

President, A. T. Gibson, president 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Francisco. 

Vice-presidents, Henry F. Hiller, pres- 
ident San Francisco Warehouse Co., San 
Francisco; W. E. Hibbitt, president 
Lawrence Warehouse & Distributing Co., 
Sacramento; E. B. Gould, San Diego, 
president Lyon Van & Storage Co., Inc.; 
EK. P. Marshall, Santa Maria Valley 
Warehouse Co., Santa Maria, and Alvin 
Turner, Grange Warehouse & Storage 
Co., Modesto. 

Secretary, Leon A. Bailey, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Treasurer, Henry F. Hiller, president 
San Francisco Warehouse Co., San 
Francisco. 

Directors: Northern district, W. P. 
Dwyer, Sacramento’ River Warehouse 
Co., Sacramento; William S. Hall, Chico, 
secretary Kitrick & Hall Warehouse Co.; 


W. E. Hibbitt, president Lawrence Ware- 
house & Distributing Co., Sacramento, 
and T. E. Brown, Woodland Warehouses, 
Woodland. Central district, A. T. Gib- 
son, president Lawrence Warehouse Co., 
San Francisco; J. W. Howell, secretary 
Haslett Warehouse Co., San Francisco; 
W. E. Jones, vice-president De Pue 
Warehouse Co., San Francisco, and 
Henry F. Hiller, president San Fran- 
cisco Warehouse Co., San Francisco. 
Valley district, Floyd R. Bekins, Fresno 
manager Bekins Van & Storage Co.; C. 
D. Clarke, California Transportation 
Co., Stockton; E. Powers, Manteca 
Warehouse, Inc., Manteca, and Alvin 
Turner, Grange Warehouse & Storage 
Co., Modesto. Coast district, Homer N. 
Duffy, Santa Barbara, vice-president 
Bekins Van & Storage Co.; W. H. Dil- 
lon, Southern Pacific Milling Co., San 
Francisco, and E. P. Marshall, Santa 
Maria Valley Warehouse Co., Santa 
Maria. Southern district, E. B. Gould, 
San Diego, president Lyon Van & Stor- 
age Co., Inc.; C. G. Munson, vice-presi- 
dent Pacific Coast Terminal Warehouse, 
Los Angeles; W. E. Fessenden, president 
California Warehouse Co., Los Angeles; 
Edgar S. Stanley, owner Star Truck & 
Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, and Merle 
E. Turner, secretary Los Angeles Ware- 
house Co., Los Angeles. 

A resolution was adopted upholding 
the position of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States against Gov- 
ernment interference with business. 

Outstanding addresses were by W. E. 
Fessenden on “Competition of Railways 
with the Warehouse Business.” and C. 


G. Munson on “Cost Finding and a 
Uniform System of Accounts.” 

The association’s new president, Mr. 
Gibson, is president of the Bay Cities 
Transportation Co. and of the Erickson 
Navigation Co.; chairman of the bank- 
ing relations committee of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association; a member 
of the A. W. A. merchandise division’s 
executive committee; vice-chairman of 
the A. W. A. cold storage division’s 
western zone committee on banks and 
warehouses; and a member of the A. 
W. A. committee handling the United 


States Warehouse Act situation. 
—S. Lewis Brevit. 


Merger of New York 
and Brooklyn Bodies 
Is Ratified by Both 


| ATIFICATION of a merger of the 
New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association and the Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association of Brook- 
lyn and Long Island, and presentation 
of a tentative plan for cooperative ad- 
vertising, were features at the June 
meeting of the New York F. W. A., held 
at the Aldine Club on the ninth. 
Announcement that the New York 
association’s board had formerly ap- 
proved of affiliation by the Brooklyn or- 
ganization was made by Charles D. Mor- 
gan on behalf of the directors. The 
members thereupon voted to sustain the 
board’s action. The terms of the merger, 
under which the Brooklyn body now be- 
comes a branch of the New York F. W. 
A., were summarized in the June issue 
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of Distribution and Warehousing. The 
Brooklyn association at its June meet- 
ing, on the 16th, also ratified the new 
arrangement. 

The advertising plan was outlined by 
Ernest H. Milligan as chairman of the 
sales expansion committee and contem- 
plates expenditure of about $15,000 for 
space in metropolitan newspapers and 
magazines between now and Jan. 1. Of 
the members present, twenty indorsed 
the idea, four were against it, and seven 
were non-commital for the present. The 
committee was authorized to outline a 
definite schedule for submission to the 
member firms, and the program will be 
carried out if sufficient cooperation is 
assured. The money would be raised 
through assessing the participating com- 
panies on the basis of about $3 for 1000 
square foot of household goods storage 
space operated. 

Mr. Milligan presented figures show- 
ing that the association’s members in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens, 
Nassau County and part of Westchester 
County operate a total of 5,248,153 
square feet. This is divided as follows: 

Manhattan, 2,985,388 square feet, or 
57 per cent. 

Brooklyn, 1,234,195 square feet, or 
23% per cent. 

Queens and Nassau, 185,950 square 
feet, or 3% per cent. 

Bronx, 521,500 square feet, or 10 per 
cent. 

Part of Westchester, 321,120 square 
feet, or 6 per cent. 

Consideration of a cooperative adver- 
tising plan followed the success of the 
household goods storage business survey 
conducted for Mr. Milligan’s committee 
by Daniel Starch & Staff, a research and 
advertising agency of New York City 
and Cambridge, Mass. The results of 
this survey, published in full in the June 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing, 
convinced the committee and others of 
the advisability of cooperative adver- 
tising locally, and it was agreed at the 
meeting that a campaign would be 
undertaken if 90 per cent of the mem- 
bers assured their support financially. 

It was announced that the directors 
had recommended the Queensboro Stor- 
age Warehouse, Inc., Jamaica, for mem- 
bership in the National Furniture Ware- 


housemen’s Association. 
—K, B.S. 





Ryan Is Reelected 
President of the 
Washington M. F. A. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
- Washington Motor Freight Associ- 
ation, Inc., held in Seattle, officers and 
trustees were chosen as follows: 

President, Joseph G. Ryan, president 
Pacific Motor Transport Co., Seattle. 

First vice-president, A. E. Beart, 
Portland-Seattle Auto Freight. 

Second vice-president, G. C. Ealy, 


Inland Auto Freight, Spokane. 
Third vice-president, Benjamin Hole- 
man, Holeman Transfer, Ferndale. 
Secretary-treasurer, 
Tacoma. 


Ray Culbertson, 
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Trustees, E. L. Middaugh, Red Ball 
Motor Freight, Chehalis; S. N. North- 
cutt, Mountain Road Auto Freight, Ta- 
coma; George V. Eastes, Lee & Eastes, 
Seattle; Thomas C. Fox, vice-president 
Pacific Motor Transport Co., Seattle; E. 
R. Taylor, secretary Independent Truck 
Co., Inc., Everett; A. E. Birum, Federal 
Auto Freight, Yakima; A. _ Strain, 
Strain’s Auto Freight, Seattle; George 
Netwick, Couer d’Alene Auto Freight, 
Portland, Ore.; H. J. Hodl, P. S. Motor 
Freight, Aberdeen; S. Stenesen, S. & S. 
Auto Freight, Redmond, and Roy Ket- 
tering, Tacoma-Seattle Auto Freight, 
Seattle. 

It was voted to enlarge the associa- 
tion’s scope to include Oregon and Idaho 
certified motor freight operators. 

Mr. Ryan in his report as president 
declared that Federal regulation would 
do much “‘to eliminate the present chaotic 
conditions” in interstate hauling. “We 
hope for it at an early date,” he said. 





Minnesota Outing 
to Be Held Aug. 15 


The mid-summer outing of the Min- 
nesota Warehousemen’s Association will 
be held at Fawcett’s Breezy Point, on 
Big Pelican Lake, Pequot, Minn., on 
Aug. 15 and 16, with a banquet on the 
night of the 15th. A golf tournament 
will be held. 


—_—_—_--— i 


Bonded Movers Join 
St. Louis V. O. A. 


7) LEVEN firms comprising the entire 

4+ membership of the St. Louis Bonded 
Movers joined the St. Louis Van Owners’ 
Association on May 20 and attended an 
outing on May 27 at the country place 
of Joseph A. Mrazek, one of the van 
owner organization members, near Jef- 
ferson Barracks, about nineteen miles 
from St. Louis. 

Both organizations believed that pool- 
ing their efforts would result in greater 
good to their members and to the public. 
The eleven firms elected are the Fair 
Moving Co., Lincoln Warehouse Co., 
Jackson Moving & Storage Co., Dieck- 
grafe Bros. Moving Co., Cord Storage & 
Moving Co., S. B. Holt Moving Co., A. R. 
Perle, Independent Moving Co., Auto 
Transportation Co., Rieth Moving Co. 
and J. J. Lutz. The membership now 
comprises twenty-four firms. 

No changes were made in the per- 
sonnel of officers of the St. Louis V. O. A. 
Arthur J. Portmann, secretary of the F. 
H. Portmann Storage Co., was reelected 
president, and George C. Dintelmann, 
secretary of the Ben A. Langan Fire- 
proof Storage Co., was reelected secre- 
tary. Problems discussed at the busi- 
ness meeting included Sunday moving, 
unlicensed vans and unethical competi- 
tion. It was decided to form a bowling 
league this coming winter. 

The invitation which Mr. Dintelmann 
sent out in advance of the outing reads 
as follows: 

“Wir gehen weg zu dem Mrazek’s farm 
zum spielen und essen und trinken on 
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der Becker Weg, Dienstag, 27 Mai, 1930 
halp fier nach mittags wir begegen und 
on Ivory Strasse wo die Rever Des Peres 
Brucke ist.” 

It is estimated that of the 4000 moving 
jobs performed monthly in St. Louis, 
3000 are done by members of the van 
owners’ association. 

—Roy M. Edmonds. 





Californians Talk 
Transit Insurance 


P,. A. Belser, a Honolulu warehouse- 
man, outlined conditions in Hawaii at 
the May meeting of the northern divi- 
sion of the California Van & Storage 
Association, held at Palo Alto on the 
10th. He said that the competition be- 
tween white men and the natives was 
very severe, due to the facts that the 
natives are clannish and that they 
charged low rates. He stated that the 
field for American business, therefore, 
was limited to those who would pay the 
higher rates—a population of about 
3000 in Honolulu. 

Vice-President C. <A. Buck, Bur- 
lingame, presiding in the absence of 
President Herbert B. Holt, discussed 
transit insurance rates, which he said 
were by no means uniform. It was 
agreed that the wide range should be 
eliminated. With that in view, the 
members were asked to bring to the next 
meeting sample insurance policies, with 
costs and selling prices. 

Emmet Hart, secretary of the Ala- 
meda County Draymen’s Association, 
the warehousemen’s local unit, spoke on 
three bills which he said might be in- 
troduced in the next California legis- 
lature. One would prohibit use of 
trailers on California highways; another 
would close the highways to commercial 
vehicles from 6 a. m. to midnight on 
Sundays; and a third would prohibit 
solid tires on highways. He said the 
fact that these measures were suggested 
indicated the necessity of insisting that 
drivers be courteous on the road, in 
order to avoid the enmity of the public 
and unfavorable legislation. 

Applications for membership were 
received from the Honolulu Construction 
& Draying Co., Ltd., Honolulu, and the 
Nevada Transfer & Warehouse Co., of 
Reno, Nev. 

—Clarence Ebey. 


—_—__—_ —__— 


Transfer Charge 
in Los Angeles 


The members of the Los Angeles 
round table of the California Van & 
Storage Association have agreed _ to 
charge on the same basis to all shipping 
warehouse companies as is now being 
charged by the forwarding companies— 
that is, 15 cents per 100 pounds transfer 
charge from unloading point to depot 
for reshipping and 15 cents per 100 
pounds unloading charge when goods are 
consigned to other than the receiving 
company. 

The charges 
July 1. 
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Some of the delegates and guests who attended the annual convention of the Missouri Warehousemen’s Association at St. 


Joseph in April 








New Membership 
Affiliations 

American Warehousemen’s 
tion (cold storage division): 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., 
Springfield, Ill. 

Dairystate Cold Storage Co., 
mouth, Wis. 

Federal Cold Storage Co., Cleveland. 

Grand Trunk Railway Terminal & 
Cold Storage Co., Detroit. 

Grand Trunk Terminal 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Jerpe Cold Storage Co., Omaha. 

Jones Cold Storage & Terminal Cor- 
poration, Norfolk, Va. 

Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Wichita Ice 
Wichita, Kan. 


Associa- 


Ply- 


Warehouse 


& Cold Storage Co., 


Minnesota Warehousemen’s 
tion: 
Wilson Storage & Transfer Co., Sioux 


Falls, S. D. 


Associa- 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association: 

B. G. Costich & Sons, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Southern Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion: 


Memphis Storage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Lassauer Now Heads 
Missouri Truckers 


HE Missouri Truckmen’s Associa- 

tion at its annual meeting on May 
10 elected officers and directors as 
follows: 

President, Otto Lassauer, president 
A-1 Express & Transfer Co., St. Louis. 

First, second and third vice-presi- 
dents, C. F. Reddish, Houston; Charles 
Davis, Hannibal; Frank Bethel, War- 
rensburg. 

Secretary-treasurer, Robert Matthews, 
701 South Sixth Street, St. Louis. 

Sergeants-at-arms, Frank Weggeman, 
Valley Park, and J. E. Cole, Linn. 

Directors, William Orscheln, Moberly; 
H. T. Bryant, Charleston; G. A. Schmidt, 
Gerald; William Kahmke, Perryville; 
F. W. Werges, Truxton. 

The association, one of the youngest 


in the country, expects to meet its real 
test next year when the State Legis- 
lature assembles again. It recently 
indorsed the national safety-courtesy 
campaign, and plans to devote a great 
deal of its time to this movement because 
of the rapid development of farm-to- 
market roads in Missouri. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Announces a Study of 
Association Methods 
-XOLLECTIVE methods by which in- 


dustries, through their trade asso- 
ciations, are promoting the sale and use 
of their products will be made the sub- 
ject of a special study by the Trade As- 
sociation Department of the National 
Chamber. It is recognized that much 
work of this character is being done and 
that the amount is constantly increasing 
—an important phase of the develop- 
ment of the cooperative idea in industry. 

This study will be directed mainly to 
the practices which have been and are 
being successfully followed by trade as- 
sociations. It will cover such subjects 
as technical or scientific research, mar- 
ket research, advertising, publicity, field 
service and industry education, and the 
methods by which these activities are 
financed. 

Information will be obtained directly 
from trade associations and will, it is 
anticipated, justify three publications— 
one on technical or scientific research; 
another on market research, and a third 
on advertising and publicity. 

As a part of the general project of 
surveying the work of trade associations 
two studies have been completed and 
reports issued—“‘Financing a Trade As- 
sociation,” and “Systematized Educa- 
tion by Trade Associations.” 





Tennessee Truckmen 
Form an Association 


The Middle Tennessee Truck Oper- 
ators’ Association, Inc., has been formed 
and an application for a charter under 
the general welfare clause has been 
asked. 

The incorporators are R. T. Grooms, 
E. D. Champion, C. W. Covington, R. 
H. Sanford and W. R. Bell, Jr., all of 
Murfreesboro. 


Reciprocity Sought 
by Southern W. A. 


Officers of the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association, including J. L. Wil- 
kinson, Charlotte, and Sidney Green, 
Atlanta, together with George C. Harris, 
regional vice-president of the Allied Van 
Lines of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, met recently in 
Columbia, S. C., with members of the 
Motor Vehicle Commission of South 
Carolina in an effort to establish recip- 
rocal motor truck license _ relations 
affecting A. V. L. vans. South Caro- 
lina requires trucks from other States 
to procure licenses. 


—_—_ 


Through the efforts of Mr. Harris and 
other N. F. W. A. members in Alabama, 
Tennessee and Mississippi the tax com- 
missions of the three States have agreed 
not to tax trucks making occasional 
trips from one of the States into another. 

Reciprocity between Mississippi and 
Louisiana has been promised J. P. Ricks, 
an A. V. L. member in Jackson, Miss. 


Coffey Is Secretary 
of Kansas City W. A. 

J. F. Coffey, 125 Wirthman Building, 
3102 Wirthman Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., succeeded Byron Mohrbacker as 
secretary of the Kansas City Ware- 
housemen’s Association on June 1. 





Association Service 


to Industry Is Set 
Forth in Foth Book 


\ NEW book of interest to trade as- 
‘\& sociation executives and members is 
“Trade Associations—Their Services to 
Industry,” published by the Ronald 
Press, New York. It contains 338 pages 
and costs $4.50. 

The author is professor of economics 
at the University of Rochester but the 
volume is not issued so much as a college 
text book as it is for the business man 
who becomes interested in the trade as- 
sociation of his industry. 

The modern association makes little 
effort to control prices or to suppress 
competition. It gives attention to more 
constructive problems, such as confer- 
ences for betterment of trade ethics, 
elimination of waste in the industry, 
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standardization of sizes and quality and 
trade names. Particularly do these as- 
sociations carry on market studies, 
known usually as “researches,” which 
go hand in hand with trade extension 
and broadening of markets. 

This volume is an encouragement to 
anyone interested in his own trade as- 
sociation, because the author has mar- 
shalled many illustrations of accomplish- 
ments of these associations. He gives 
instance after instance of profits flowing 
from friendly cooperation, of just the 
sort that the furniture warehousemen 
have been doing for some years, the 
merchandise men have now undertaken 
on an elaborate scale, and the cold stor- 
age men are about to launch. 

A single illustration will be quoted 
from this book to show what associations 
are doing to improve marketing and 
more profitable operation. 

“The Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufac- 
turers’ Association found their member- 
manufacturers in a chaotic condition in 
1923 and 1924. They were doing a busi- 
ness of $75,000,000 a year and showing 
a loss of $12,000,000. Jobbers, too, were 
complaining of the competition of manu- 
facturers not only for the big accounts 
but down even to small orders, so that 
prices were without stability. A _ thor- 
ough investigation, by impartial parties, 
indicated that in the struggle for volume 
the manufacturers had become the most 
aggressive competitors of their own dis- 
tributors and were soliciting trade which 
jobbers should handle more economically. 

“In the effort to correct this situation, 
a committee of manufacturers and job- 
bers studied a list of all customers for 
these products, first in the Pittsburgh 
District, and later for the country as a 
whole, to ascertain who are the large 
buyers. Out of a list of 29,000 names 
in the Pittsburgh District, there were 
found to be about 11,000 buyers of bolts 
and nuts and rivets. Out of this num- 
ber, the committee selected 275 accounts 
which the manufacturers were there- 
after to solicit ‘direct,’ leaving the 
others for the distributors. 

“Because of the favorable results in 
the Pittsburgh situation, the same plan 
was shortly applied to the entire coun- 
try. The plan now in operation lists 
the accounts to be sold ‘direct’ by the 
manufacturers. It also includes a uni- 
form cost system, a program of simplifi- 
cation of sizes and standardization of 
quality, and a basic price list from which 
discounts are made. Through the crea- 
tion of a special department of the as- 
sociation, several of the railroads and 
other large users of bolts have been 
persuaded to buy from regular manufac- 
turers rather than make their own.” 

As a result of this cooperation, the 
manufacturers have regained the sup- 
port of their jobbers. The manufactur- 
ers, for another very im portant matter, 
have turned a loss of twelve millions a 
year into a net profit of six millions. 

Officers and members of trade associ- 
ations will find in the book by Prof. 
Foth the first comprehensive study we 
have had of this important modern 
method of conducting a trade association. 





BOOK REVIEW—PERSONALITY 


Family Album Tells 
Story of the Career 
of Oscar C. Taylor 


(Concluded from page 33) 


which is how it happened that the boy 
who grew up to be the subject of this 
sketch wakened one morning to find his 
home virtually surrounded by a herd of 
20,000 head of Texas long horns being 
rounded up by 300 milling, yipping cow- 
boys of the old school. 

In the nearby little cattle-country 
town of Binkelman on the forks of the 
Republican River there were five saloons, 
so the visitors paused for three days, 
during which time the women and chil- 
dren did not dare to stick their heads out 
of doors. The saloons were riddled with 
bullet holes by the time the strange 
caravan had moved on, but Oscar C. 
Taylor of Seattle declares to this day 
that he would not exchange that experi- 
ence of the colorful West for all the 
college educations in the world. 

At thirteen O. C. could ride a horse 
with the best of ’em, and it was at that 
not so tender age that he went to work— 
a job on a ranch for five dollars a month 
and board. Young Taylor liked the ranch 
and he hated a farm, so from then on 
he drifted with the cattle. 

From thirteen to twenty-three he rode 
the range—western Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming. 

“My foot in the stirrup 

And my hand on the horn; 
The best durn cowboy 

That ever was born.” 

During the struggle between the cattle 
men and the sheep herders—it was called 
“the sheep war” and lasted from 1897 to 
1900—he was in Wyoming. Then he 
decided to “settle down.” So he quit 
the saddle and learned the carpenter’s 
trade. 


It was as a carpenter that he went to 
Seattle. There it was impossible to get 
work along that line unless one belonged 
to the labor union—and the idea of a 
union did not appeal to the young west- 
erner’s independent spirit. So there was 
no occupation open. 


Finally one day he happened to stroll 
into the plant of the United Warehouse 
Co., and there he got a job—pushing a 
hand truck for two dollars a day. In 
due time he became shipping clerk, and 
there he remained for three and a half 
years. At the end of that time he went 
keeping books—rather informally, as 
will be seen. 


Young Taylor then did not know a 
journal from a ledger but he wanted to 
quit his old job for something better, and 
there was an opening for a bookkeeper 
in W. J. Merryfield’s draying business. 
The ex-rancher had a ten-day vacation 
coming to him, so he applied for the job 
and then put himself for ten days in the 
hands of a friend who was teaching 
bookkeeping at a local business college. 

Mastering the rudiments of a com- 
mercial education in a week and three 
days did not prove half the shock to the 
ambitious young man as did the knowl- 
edge, gained in about three days, that 
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his new employer was not looking after 
his business and that the firm was al- 
ready in the first stages of official bank. 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Taylor’s first impulse was to look 


for work elsewhere. Then he had a 
better idea—ingratiating himself with 
the clients of the tottering firm which 
employed him. Customers began to place 
their confidence in the new bookkeeper, 
and at the end of eleven months he was 
thus enabled to buy up the company’s 
accounts for sums that ranged anywhere 
from five to twenty cents on the dollar. 
Then he paid his former employer $300 
to get out. 

Mr. Taylor was assisted in this enter- 
prise by C. F. Edwards, a salesman for 
Cudahay. The Nebraskan knew, from 
handling the books, what accounts could 
be bought for what price—and Edwards 
went and did the buying. 

Thus came into being the 
Taylor-Edwards. 

The first warehouse of the new com- 
pany was a two-story frame structure, 
20 by 115 feet, in connection with which 
they operated a “fleet” of three teams 
of horses. In those early days it was 
no uncommon thing for Mr. Taylor to 
work all night—for his one ambition was 
to build up the business. Once, when 
they were moving the Federal Reserve 
Bank and its equipment—an undertaking 
which had to be executed largely after 
hours—he worked for five straight days 
and nights without any sleep. And aside 
from his other tasks and responsibilities 
he kept the books during those years of 
struggle. 

His strenuous efforts were rewarded, 
for in due time there were ten wagons 
instead of three. Soon it was necessary 
to remove to larger quarters, and a little 
later the company bought out a com- 
petitor and removed again. Five years 
ago they established at their present 
location—a thoroughly modern structure 
containing 71,000 square feet of floor 
space and situated on a spur of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


This plant is the center of activities 
for a fleet of twenty speedy, powerful 
trucks. Automatic sprinklers and other 
devices for fire protection are employed. 
There are electric elevators to move 
heavy consignments. There is an in- 
stantaneous burglar and fire alarm ser- 
vice. There is a highly trained per- 
sonnel. Already the business of the 
concern has outgrown its quarters and 
plans and blueprints are completed for 
the erection of a new terminal building 
—this because Mr. Taylor is one of the 
firm believers in the future of Seattle 
and its potentialities as mistress of a 
gigantic Oriental trade as well as com- 
merce with Alaska. 

And, speaking of the future, Mr. Tay- 
lor has three young sons who are fol- 
lowing him into the industry. Malcolm, 
the eldest, now is in his father’s office; 
Donald, the second son, is in charge of 
the warehouse, while David, the young- 
est, is still in school. 


firm of 


This account would not be complete 
without reference to Mr. Taylor’s imme- 
diate interest in motor freight line 
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development and competition. With 
Walter Eyres, president of the Eyres 
Storage & Distributing Co., Inc., Seattle, 
and Donald G. Bates, president of the 
Oregon Transfer Co., Portland, Mr. Tay- 
lor recently organized the Inter-State 
Freight Lines, Inc., and is its secretary 
and treasurer. A story of this project 
was published in the June issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing. 


Subway Construction 
Forces Brooklyn Firm 
to Seek Another Site 


HE building of the Brooklyn Ware- 

house & Storage Co. at 335-355 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, contain- 
ing 250,000 square feet of space for 
household goods and merchandise stor- 
age, is expected to be torn down to make 
way for new subway development by 
the greater city. 

Purchase of the property, by the city, 
at a price of $1,100,000, has been recom- 
mended by a committee of the municipal 
Board of Estimate. 

If the purchase goes through, accord- 
ing to Harry W. Wastie, manager of 
the warehouse firm, the latter is pre- 
pared to make “provision for our cus- 
tomers.” He was not ready, however, 
to discuss in detail the company’s plans 
for the future. 

City experts have declared that it 
would be more profitable to buy the prop- 
erty than to go to the expense of under- 
pinning, easement, etc. Chairman John 
H. Delaney of the Board of Transporta- 
tion said: 

“The warehouse company already is 
planning a new building for its business 
on another site, as it fears the old struc- 
ture will not be safe for occupancy when 
the subway is operated under it. This 
information was given me by the com- 
pany’s architect.” 

The massive storage structure of the 
Brooklyn company rises nine stories and 
is considered by real estate experts to 
be the heaviest building for its size in 
the East. It was built like a fortress, 
to last for ages. It contains 700 rooms 
loaded with furniture, silver and other 
commodities. It is constructed almost 
entirely of brick, with steel girders. 
The thickness of the bricks in the foun- 
dations varies from 14 to 16 feet, while 
the walls are in the main five or six 


feet thick. 


When completed in 1898, the ware- 
house was intended to be “fire, floor, 
riot and weather proof.” The con- 


tingency of danger from underground 
excavation was not foreseen by the 
builders. 

Engineers for the storage company 
surveyed the situation and ascertained 
that the extraordinary weight presented 
a dangerous situation in connection with 
subway construction, and the firm’s of- 
fiers stated they would move as soon 
as the building of the tube was begun, 
as they felt that the warehouse would 
never again be as safe and durable as it 
is today. 
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How Federal Trade 
Practice Conference 
May Aid Warehousing 


(Concluded from page 16) 


change of policy. Recent trade practice 
rules, however, especially in the Group 
I rules, reflect a purpose on the part of 
the Commission to bring the Group I 
rules so clearly within the provisions of 
existing laws that there may be no ques- 
tion or doubt that violations of these 
rules are violations of statutory law. In 
Group II rules there appears to be a 
disposition to change or eliminate the 
rules which experience has shown to be 
most abused in their application. 

As for the fundamental attitude of the 
Commission toward the trade practice 
procedure, there appears to have been 
no change. 

The trade practice conference, given 
the support and encouragement of the 
Federal Government through the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has proved so 
essentially sound and helpful to business 
and industry that one may be less than 
a prophet and still predict that it has 
become a permanent fixture. There may 
be refinements worked out, but this co- 
operative relationship between Govern- 
ment and business will be strengthened 
rather than weakened. It appears now 
that the industry failing to avail itself 
of this aid toward cleaner and more 
tolerable competitive conditions, denies 
itself substantial benefits which it might 
enjoy for very little trouble and expense. 

Cold storage interests now are under 
ederal Trade Practice rules. There 
has been no interferences by Govern- 
ment authority with the operation of 
this industry. Government interference 
with the management, the rates, profits, 
policies of the individual concerns, is not 
a part of the trade practice program. 
As a matter of fact the ultimate aim 
of all these activities is less Government 
supervision and interference. The aim 
is to help business to the place where 
it is self-regulating. 

Merchandise and _ household’ goods 
warehousemen, in following the lead of 
the cold storage industry, are but recog- 
nizing the “trend of the times” and tak- 
ing advantage of very substantial bene- 
fits made possible by the cooperation of 
the Federal Trade Commission with in- 
dustry. While the merchandise and 
household goods warehousemen have not 
carried their negotiations to where the 
Kederal Trade Commission takes formal 
recognition of the movement, the present 
agitation clearly forecasts, at no distant 
date, trade practice conferences in both 
these groups. 

Indicative of the general attitude to- 
ward trade practice conferences under 
the present procedure was the action of 
a meeting in Washington on May 2. 
There were present more than 125 secre- 
taries, elected officers, counsel and other 
representatives of trade practice confer- 
ences. F. W. Swanson, commissioner of 
the National Plumbing and Heating In- 
stitute, served as chairman. Arthur 
Fisher, secretary of the Concrete Rein- 
forcing Steel Fabricating and Distribut- 
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ing Industry, was secretary. These men, 
all of them with experience under trade 
practice rules, passed the following re- 
solutions, which clearly indicate the 
thought of those who have seen the trade 
practice conference “on the job”: 

“Whereas, The Federal Trade Com- 
mission in promoting trade practice con- 
ferences has performed a valuable public 
service which meets the unanimous ap- 
proval of the conference and deserves 
the support of the Congress of the 
United States, American industry and 
the public; and 

“Whereas, over one hundred important 
industries have adopted trade practice 
conference rules, with the approval of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and have 
expended conscientious effort, adjusting 
their business affairs in accordance 
therewith, 

“Be it resolved, that the Commission 
be urged to continue the general policy 
developed by it during the past ten 
years with respect to the holding of 
trade practice conferences and the ap- 
proval of trade practice rules. 

Be it resolved, that this conference 
recommends that before any existing or 
future trade practice conference rule is 
amended, reclassified or withdrawn by 
the Federal Trade Commission, advance 
notice of not less than 30 days of such 
proposal be given to the trade practice 
conference or the industry affected or its 
representatives or other interested 
parties, together with full opportunity 
for such representatives and interested 
parties to be heard by the Commission 
or some designated member thereof. 

“Be it resolved, that this conference 
recommends that in no case should an 
amended rule be published by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as the rule of a 
conference of an industry until such 
amended rule has been affirmately ap- 
proved by the conference, the industry 
or its representatives. 

“Be it resolved, that this conference 
is opposed to and condemns any misuse 
of trade conference procedure or any 
application of trade practice rules in 
violation of any anti-trust law.” 

It is quite apparent from the fore- 
going that those with most experience 
with trade practice conference rules 
earnestly desire the continuation of this 
procedure and machinery which they 
have found of exceptional value in their 
respective fields. 


Strohm Firm Is 
in New Quarters 


The Strohm Warehouse & Cartage 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, has removed from 
212 to 230 West McCarty Street, having 
taken over the unexpired lease of the 
building formerly occupied by the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. at the latter ad- 
dress. 

A cold storage department has been 
added which enables the firm to accom- 
modate customers on dried fruit, cheese, 
all kinds of nuts and other commodities 
which require cold storage during the 
summer months. 
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Completed Warehouse of Federal Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 














HE Federal Storage Co., Washing- 

ton, D. C., has completed and is oc- 
cupying an addition containing approxi- 
mately 45,000 square feet of floor space, 
giving the firm a total of 106,000 square 
feet in the entire plant, which covers 
entirely a lot 150 by 150 feet with en- 
trance on Florida Avenue. 

At the rear of the addition and ad- 
jacent to the loading platform has been 
located a packing room, 73 by 40 feet. 
Large skylights eliminate the necessity 
of using artificial lighting even on the 
darkest days. Excelsior, paper and 
other combustible materials are kept in 
a fireproof compartment adjoining the 
packing room. On the same floor has 
been installed a rug vault about 50 by 
70 feet, to be used in connection with 
two cold storage vaults in the original 
building. Also on the same floor, at the 
front, is an auxiliary loading platform 
and space for the storage of lift vans. 

The mezzanine level represents an ex- 
pansion of the piano and art section. 

The four regular storage floors in the 
addition are divided into sections and 
devoted to open storage. Meanwhile ad- 
ditional private rooms have been placed 
in the original structure. The combined 
general storage capacity is about 1000 
van loads. 

The rug cleaning department has been 
doubled in size and occupies the entire 
basement of the original warehouse. A 
fumigation vault has been added, to- 
gether with a room for examination and 
cleaning of furs, and a room for the 
board of directors. The combined plant 
is served by three Otis elevators, two for 
freight and one for passengers. 


The total investment of Federal in 
plant, equipment, etc., now exceeds 
$€09090. The issue of $200,000 pre- 














on the 


listed 
Washington Stock Exchange, had a rise 
from 110 to 125 until, during the mar- 
ket debacle last November, it sold off to 
115, but it has since recovered to 120. 


ferred stock, which is 





Situation Wanted 


AREHOUSE executive 
with 33 years of man- 
agement experience is avail- 
able. Capable of assuming 
full charge of household 
goods or merchandise ware- 
house. Also wide experience 
in management of drayage 
and heavy hauling work. 
The best or personal and 
business references. 
Address Box M-335, Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, 
249 W. 39th Street, New York 


City. 





Canada’s Warehouses 
Lose Liquor Storage 


June 11 was “zero day” for liquor 
stored in private bonded warehouses 
throughout Canada. Under a law 
enacted on June 11, 1928, private ware- 
house interests were forbidden to make 
further importations and were given two 
years in which to clean up their enor- 
mous stocks. 

Scores of thousands of cases of liquor 
were shipped out of the Dominion during 
the few months prior to June 11. Ad- 
vocates of the law requiring that private 
warehouses be emptied on that date 
argued that it would aid enforcement in 
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the United States by reducing liquor 
traffic between the countries. 

Government warehouses will continue 
sales to tourists and residents, but the 
licenses of the private warehouses have 
expired and the Government may seize, 
sell or destroy what was left, if any, 
after June 11. 


Lyon and Sierra 
Firms Merge in 
Pasadena, Calif. 


t Bene Lyon Van & Storage Co., op- 

erating a household goods storage 
business in Pasadena, Cal., as a unit in 
the chain of depositories bearing the 
Lyon name with headquarters offices in 
Los Angeles, has taken over the Sierra 
Van & Storage Co., doing a combination 
merchandise and household goods stor- 
age business in Pasadena, according’ to 
announcement by W. Parker Lyon, Jr., 
manager and operating executive of the 
Lyon firm in Pasadena. 

The Sierra company, headed by R. C. 
Merryman as president, has a $300,000 
investment, according to the 1930 Ware- 
house Directory. It operated two build- 
ings, one for merchandise and household 
goods and the other for household goods 
and automobiles, the two having a total 
of about 34,000 square feet. 

Both firms hold memberships in the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and the California Van & 
Storage Association. 


Beardmore Company in 
Spokane Incorporates 


f pee Beardmore Transfer Line, which 
was established in 1907 to do a mer- 
chandise and household goods storage 
business in Spokane, Wash., has been 
incorporated for $50,000 by its owner, 
William Beardmore, and associates. 

Officers of the new firm are William 
Beardmore, president; W. E. Burke, vice- 
president; Lloyd E. Gandy, secretary, 
and Martha Lorang, treasurer. 

According to the president the firm’s 
business has shown an increase in every 
year of operation, which was _ started 
with four horse-drawn vehicles. At 
various times he has purchased the 
Jeffries & Mears Transfer Co., the Quick 
Delivery Co., the Independent Transfer 
Co., the Northwest Storage Co. and the 
A. J. Jordan Line. 

Recent contracts which have stimu- 
lated the Beardmore business are one 
to haul all the poles and cable for the 
Washington Water Power Co.’s_ new 
transmission line between Spokane and 
Kellogg and one with the United States 
Forestry Service to haul supplies from 
Spokane to the various camps. 


Clark Co. 
Expands 


Incorporation papers filed by the W. 
A. Clark Transfer Co., in the merchan- 
dise warehouse business in Anderson, 
Ind., since 1900, are preliminary to ex- 
pansion. The firm is moving into new 
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quarters, an Ohio Avenue building 
which, containing 25,000 square feet of 
floor space, has been occupied by the 
Continental File Co. The structure will 
be remodeled and a gasoline filling sta- 
tion and garage wil!l be added. 

Incorporation is for 500 shares of no 
par value stock. The incorporators are 
Ww. A. Clark, the firm’s president; H. H. 
Gilmore, secretary and treasurer, and 
Ralph Clark. 


—- - 


Moores Company to 
Continue Warehouse 
Building Activity 
ORRECTING an erroneous impres- 
sion conveyed by a story in the May 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing 
to the effect that Charles H. Moores & 
Co., Inc., New York, formerly Moores 
& Dunford, Inc., had been acquired by 
Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., engineers in 
Bridgeport, Conn., it should be explained 
that the development was a merger 
rather than an acquisition. 

On behalf of the Moores company, it 
is pointed out by E. A. Lambert, general 
manager of the Bridgeport interests, 
that there has been no discontinuance of 
the Moores firm’s activity. The Moores 
company merged with Fletcher-Thomp- 
son, Inc., operating also in Newark, 
N. J., and with the Samuel M. Green 
Company, Springfield, Mass., “thereby 
materially increasing their consultive 
staff with the view of introducing new 
ideas into their work.” 

Fletcher-Thompson, Ine., has _ been 
active in the industrial field for the past 
twenty years. The Green firm has 
specialized in the textile, paper mil! and 
hydraulic field for forty years. 

“This combination,” according to Mr. 
Lambert, “gathers around Mr. Moores 
of the Charles H. Moores Co., Ine., an 
extremely able and experienced staff of 
consultants, and the activities of the 
Moores company can be expected to in- 
crease as time goes on.” 

Under the new arrangement, the 


Moores company will continue to handle 


warehouse and terminal construction as 
heretofore, backed by the resources of 
the Fletcher-Thompson and Green in- 
terests. 


—_—— 





Brooks Transfer 
Is_ Incorporated 


Brooks Transfer, established in 1879 
in Richmond, Va., and doing a household 
goods storage business, has incorporated 
as the Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc., with a maximum capital of $200,000. 
J. A. Brooks is president. 


A New Freight Rate 
Via New York Canal 


A new freight tariff for service by 
way of the New York State Barge Canal 
and lake steamships, at rates lower than 
the all-rail or rail-lake service, has been 
made effective by the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Co. in conjunction with the Sea- 
board-Great Lakes Corporation and rail 
carriers from Great Lakes ports. 
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Springer Co., Albuquerque, Opens New Combination Plant 








The tariff provides class and carload 
commodity rates from New York har- 
bor to Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
other ports in the same rate groups. 








For Sale 


NE RA-7 tractor type 

elev. platform truck com- 
plete with 8 cells of 19 plate 
exide lead battery, and ver- 
tical lift platform 15 in. long 
and 22 in. wide, 85% in. high 
in lowered position. Lifting 
height 34 in. Length overall 
55 in., equipped with hooks 
for trailing purposes. Wheel- 
base 23! in. Equipped with 
counterweights under plat- 
form. Rubber trailer and 
drive wheel tires. Price $1,- 
200. Address Day & Meyer, 
Murray & Young, Inc., “Por- 
tovault Storage,” 1166-1170 
2nd Avenue, New York City. 





Decision Affects 
California Firms 

California’s right to collect license fees 
for the year 1923 as provided in the 
four per cent gross receipts highway 
transportation Act was upheld by the 


State Supreme Court inaé_ decision 
handed down in June in the case of 


the Los Angeles & West Side Transpor- 
tation Co. The ruling authorizes the 
State to proceed to trial to collect unpaid 
fees. 

The decision affects many transpor- 
tation concerns and involves in the 
aggregate a large sum of money in un- 
paid taxes. 

The Act in question was repealed in 
1928 and the transportation company 
contended in effect that the State was 
thereby deprived of its right to collect 
fees for 1923. 


Co., 

Albuquerque, N. M., has opened its 
new reinforced concrete warehouse. It 
extends 100 feet along the Santa Fe 
tracks, with an additional 100 feet for 


HE Springer Transfer Inc., 


platforms and unloading direct from 
cars, and 150 feet along Tijeras Avenue, 
which it fronts. 

There are three floors and basement. 
The latter contains six sample rooms for 
salesmen. On tke first floor are the 
company’s main office, together with 
four offices for lease. On the second 
floor are ten offices for lease. The third 
floor is entirely open for household goods 
storage and packing room. All floors 
and basement have 10-foot ceilings, ex- 
cept that the first floor has a 12-foot 
ceiling. The first floor has a carrying 
capacity of 350 pounds, the second of 
300 pounds and the third of 250 pounds 
a square foot. The roof is of asphalt, 
built up on a 2%-inch pyrocell insula- 
tion applied to the concrete roof slab. 

There are two elevators, one of 2500 
pounds and the other of 7500 pounds 
capacity, for handling of automobiles 
and trucks. 


Fur Storage 


Three rooms are used for cold storage 
of furs and are served by a six-ton ma- 
chine. A standard Plymetl cabinet has 
been installed for demothing furs, rugs 
and furniture. 

The structure was designed to be ad- 
vantageous for the handling of storage 
and distribution business and there is 
room for expansion at the rear. Ten 
thousand square feet is devoted to offices 
and sample rooms, 20,000 to furniture 
storage, 28,000 to merchandise storage 
and 2000 to cold storage. 

Conveniently located near the heart of 
the city, adjacent to the wholesale job- 
bing district and within four blocks of 
the local freight station, the warehouse 
is faced with buff-colored bricks and is 
designed along the lines of modern 
American architure, sloping on the sides 
and front. 
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Hog Island Sold 
to Philadelphia 


H° ISLAND, the great shipyard 
during the World War, a tract of 
marshland along the Delaware River on 
the margin of Philadelphia, for which 
the U. S. Government paid nearly $53,- 
000,000 to develop and equip, has been 
virtually taken over and will be pur- 
chased by the city of Philadelphia for 
$3,000,000. The U. S. Shipping Board 
at Washington some weeks ago voted to 
sell for that price. 

More recently final approval was 
given to the contract between the city 
and the Shipping Board whereunder the 
island becomes a city possession. City 
Controller Hadley is holding up his de- 
cision on certification of the contract for 
legal reasons but favors the agreement. 
He wishes to be on the safe side. 

The city purposes to build its pro- 
posed $6,625,000 air-rail-marine terminal 
on the 946-acre tract as soon as possible. 
The city administration’s program calls 
for starting work first on the airport, to 
which 70 acres will be devoted, while 
the remaining area will be occupied by 
the rail and marine facilities. 

It is right here that interest enters in 
for the warehouseman. The primary 
value of Hog Island, it is agreed, lies 
in its remarkable opportunity for the 
development of a rail and water terminal, 
with which purpose the airport plans are 
in no wise expected to interfere. It is 
pointed out that any rail and water ter- 
minal enterprise is, in fact, outside the 
municipal function and properly should 
be undertaken by private enterprise. 
However, it is regarded as possible and, 
perhaps, desirable, to have municipal 
control so exercised that this develop- 
ment shall be on the broadest possible 
scale, open to and tending to utilize all 
carrying lines of rail and water avail- 
able for Philadelphia traffic. There are 
those who look at the situation from the 
viewpoint that there are really great 
possibilities for industrial and commer- 
cial development on this Hog Island 
tract, provided it shall be designed, con- 
structed and maintained as an open gate- 
way. 

It is not believed that the city gov- 
ernment would make any attempt to 
enter into competition with private ware- 
housing business, yet thus far, accord- 
ing to local warehousemen, nobody has 
come forward with any expressed inten- 
tion of trying to acquire storage rights 
on the tract. 

“All this is entirely speculative in its 
present stage,” is the virtually unani- 
mous reply from warehouses of whom 
inquiries have been made. 


Philadelphia’s successful drive for 
acquisition of what is considered by 
many as the finest site for an airport 
along the Atlantic seaboard has given 
both citizens and city administration 
great satisfaction and especially have 
business and civic organizations enthu- 
siastically supported the three-way ter- 
minal project, which would give the 


municipality an opportunity for indus- 
trial development unique in the United 
States. 


There would be a marine ter- 
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minal located on a channel to the ocean, 
and railroad facilities connecting it di- 
rectly through trunkline roads with 
every part of the country. 

In a statement, the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade says in part: 

“It is the conviction of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade, under the best 
engineering advice, that the successful 
development of this project dictates ad- 
herence by the city to a policy encour- 
aging services by all carriers, unhamper- 
ed. Also, that private capital should be 
permitted to exercise its initiative under 
thoroughly businesslike agreements in 
the improvement of the waterfront sec- 
tion of the old shipyard property as a 
marine-rail terminal, leaving some 400 
acres inland to the westward available 
for immediate development as an air- 


port.” 
Philadelphia warehousemen regard 
this statement as significant. Present 


plans call for the reservation of a por- 
tion of the tract behind the proposed 
marine layout for railhead construction 
and the location of aeronautical and 
other industries. It is reported that the 
General Motors Corporation, which 
builds giant aircraft, plans to establish 
a million-dollar plant on the Hog Island 


site. 





Position Wanted 
XPERIENCED cold stor- 


age and general mer- 
chandise warehouseman wants 
position where executive and 
sales ability is needed. 
Capable of rate making, 
soliciting business and in tak- 
ing full charge of operations. 
Address Box L-234, Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, 


249, New York City. 





Gibson Protests 

Warehouse Loans 

on Merchandise 
(Concluded from page 20) 


“He is no longer a disinterested third 
party bailee for hire. He is sometimes 
very seriously interested in the market 
value of the merchandise and can no 
longer give the bank an unbiased opin- 
ion as to the value of the collateral. I 
believe from what little I know of the 
cold storage industry that this theory of 
mine will seem very radical, departing 
as it does from trade practices which 
have existed for many, many years, but 
my theory is that if I were smart enough 
to be a banker I wouldn’t be in the 
warehouse business—that the lending of 
money by warehousemen is unprofitable 
and fundamentally wrong from a bank- 
ing and credit standpoint, and that while 
it may seem to be a convenience to the 
customer, it really does our good cus- 
tomers more harm than good.” 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman — use the 1930 Warehouse 
Directory... 
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I. C. C. Rate Ruling 
Adjudged Erroneous by 
U. S. Supreme Court 


rMHE interpretation and application 

by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, of the Hoch-Smith resolution of 
Jan. 30, 1925, providing that conditions 
prevailing in the several industries of 
the country should be considered by the 
Commission in fixing freight rates on 
the products of those industries, were 
held to be erroneous by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in an opinion 
handed down on June 2. 

The Court rejected the conclusion of 
the Commission that the resolution made 
a change in the basic law of determining 
the reasonableness of the freight rate 
structure. It concluded in a unanimous 
decision that the resolution did not 
change the substantive provisions of ex- 
isting laws relating to transportation 
rates. Rates which would be lawful 
under those laws are not made unlawful 
by the resolution, the opinion, written 
by Mr. Justice Van Devanter, states. 

An order of the Commission reducing 
the rates to be charged for the carriage 
of deciduous fruits from California pro- 
ducers to eastern consumers, the Court 
held, should have been set aside by the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of California. A suit was brought by 
carriers attacking the validity of the 
order. It was entered, the opinion states, 
on the ground that the resolution gave 
agricultural products a favored position 
and made change in the basic law. 

The decision was rendered in the case 
of Ann Arbor Railroad Co., et al, ». 
United States et al., No. 7. 


—_ 


Universal’s 
Expansion 

The Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Co. has taken over in Minne- 
apolis a $75,000 one-story steel and, 
concrete warehouse, 50 by 200: feet, built 
for it jointly on Plymouth Avenue by 
the Northwestern and Omaha railroads. 

The storage door service is done: for 
the company by the Colonial Warehouse 
Co. and the Security Warehouse Co. 

In-bound freight will. be handled here 
in addition to the in-bound and out- 
bound service at the Rock Island and 
St. Louis depots. 

The addition was made necessary by 
the growth of the company’s mixed ¢ar- 
lot freight business. Progress since the 
start in 1918 with a manager and a clerk 
is indicated by a present force of 25 in 
the office and 60 freight handlers and 
truck drivers. 





2,714-Mile Move 


W. J. Henderson, of the Smith Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Meridian, Miss., re- 
cently completed one of the longest re- 
moval jobs on record. He transported 
by truck the household effects of a 
Meridian family from the Mississippi 
city to Atlantic City, N. J.—a run of 
2714 miles. 
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Far Flung Branches of the Bush Terminal Company’s Chain of Warehouses in Foreign Countries 
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The pictures shown herewith are of the storage and forwarding plants in nine European cities—a few of the several scores of such 


warehouses which are ‘‘tied’”’ 
to points abroad, 


into the American public storage and distribution field through the Bush company’s recent extension, 
of modern merchandise warehousing and the expansion overseas of great American distribution agencies. 


(Pictures copyright by Bush Service Corporation, New York.) 





Simplification 
of Coffee Boxes 


A reduction from more than 100 sizes 
to 2, in the variety of one-pound folding 
boxes for coffee has been proposed by 
the industry and approved by a general 
conference of all interests. The sim- 
plified practice recommendation for- 
mulated by that conference is now before 
the manufacturers, distributors and 
users of these boxes, for their considera- 
tion and signed approval, according to a 
statement issued by the Division of 


For Sale 


LY-METL fumigation 

vault, 6 by 8 by 10 feet. 
Practically new; used only 
about ten times. $500 F.O.B. 
Cincinnati. 

Address “Al” Naish Mov- 
ing .& Storage Co., 3211 
Madison Road, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 








Simplified Practice, of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce. 

The general conference was unani- 
mous in the opinion that two sizes of 
one-pound folding boxes—the 4% x 2% 
x 6 inch, having a cubic capacity of 

72 3/16 cubic inches, and the 4% x 2% 
x 6% inch, having a cubic capacity of 
78 13/64 cubic inches—would satisfy the 
normal requirements of the trade. 

If approved by the industry, this 
recommendation was to become effective 
July 1 for new production and Sept. 1 
for clearance of existing stocks. 
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Warehousing Appeals 

to I. C. C. Against 

Waterways Practices 
(Concluded from page 13) 


convention of the Missouri Warehouse- 
men’s Association, of which he was 
elected president, writes: 

“Unless there is a change in the policy 
of the Government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation in reference to free 
storage and other discriminatory prac- 
tices, it will not be a great while before 
this is brought very closely home to all 
warehousemen on the Missouri River, as 
navigation will probably open in about 
a year from now. 

“We wish all warehousemen had the 
backbone that Fred Sargeant exhibits. 
We believe they all feel about this com- 
petition as he expressed himself, but 
hesitate to take any advanced attitude. 

“It goes without saying that, irre- 
spective of navigation not as yet being 
inaugurated on the Missouri, the ware- 
housemen in all States tributary to the 
Mississippi River are affected by the 
free storage and other discriminatory 
practices of the Federal Barge Line. 
The tendency is to set a lower level of 
rates for storage. 

“There is considerable beet sugar 
stored in this section. With the present 
competition on sugar, western manufac- 
turers will either attempt routing that 
will enable them to secure free storage 
or will be very much of a ‘bear’ on 
public warehouse rates.” 

At Cincinnati, according to F. W. 
Berry, manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Warehouse Co. there, one of the boat 
lines has been inquiring as to what rates 
warehousemen are quoting on canned 
goods, sugar and other commodities, and 
he understands that one boat line will 
soon be branching out and establishing 
a warehouse. 





Pamphlets Received 


“Cooperative Marketing Activities in 
Business.” A 30-page report, prepared 
by the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, on 
“special forms of cooperation under- 
taken by independent business enter- 
prises outside the scope of regular trade 
association activities.” Free on request. 





“Crates for Tables.” This is Bulletin 
No. 22 of the Freight Container Bureau 
of the American Railway Association, 30 
Vesey Street, New York City. An illus- 
trated four-page circular containing in- 
formation about crating tables. Free on 
request. 





“Industrial Calcyanide for the Fumi- 
gation of Factories, Warehouses, Pack- 
ing Plants and Other Industrial Struc- 
tures.” This is a twenty-four page il- 
lustrated pamphlet which may be had 
without cost from the publishers, the 
Calcyanide Company, 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Parts of its contents 
are of direct interest to warehouse oper- 
ators. 


NEWS 


“Principles of Box and Crate Con- 
struction.” This is the Department of 
Agriculture’s Technical Bulletin No. 
171-T, based on investigations in the 
forest products laboratory of the For- 
estry Service at Madison, Wis. Outlines 
methods of reducing the cost of trans- 
portation of commodities through the 
manufacture of wooden box containers 
which combine efficiency with low cost, 
and gives general instructions for de- 
signing boxes and crates. While the 
supply lasts, the bulletin may be ob- 
tained free from the Office of Informa- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. 





“Saginaw Products.” The 1930 in- 
dustrial truck, furniture caster, office 
equipment and store fixtures catalog (32 
pages, illustrated) of the Saginaw 
Stamping & Tool Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Free on request. 





“The First Warehouseman.” <A 24- 
page pamphlet, illustrated, describing 
the services and facilities of the Na- 
tional Terminals Corporation, Indian- 
apolis, and its subsidiaries, with an 
introduction by William J. Hogan, the 
company’s president. Free on request. 





Manager Wanted 
XPERIENCED man 


wanted as manager of 
extensive Kansas City prop- 
erties to be rented for indus- 
trial and warehouse purposes. 
Address P. O. Box #4340, 
Station “‘B,”’ Kansas City, Mo. 





M. T. Cutler Opens 
Allied Company 
in Norfolk, Va. 


NEW combination merchandise, 

household goods and cold storage 
companies—the Allied Warehouses, Inc., 
has begun operating in Norfolk, Va. 

The president is Merrit T. Cutler, 
formerly assistant to the superintendent 
of the Security Storage & Safe Deposit 
Co., Inc., a Norfolk firm of which 
Clarence A. Aspinwall, of Washington, 
D. C., is president. Mr. Cutler for the 
past eighteen months had been plant 
manager of the Bell Storage Co., Inc., 
Norfolk. 

Associated with Mr. Cutler in the new 
venture are T. Helm Jones, of the Nor- 
folk bar, and A. Edgar Kramer, a for- 
mer merchandise broker in Norfolk. 

The Allied firm occupies two brick 
buildings at Monticello Avenue and 16th 
Street, adjacent to the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co., and has 30,000 square 
feet on five floors, with facilities for 
household goods and general merchan- 
dise storage. A large cold storage unit 
has been built, as well as a steel vault 
for safekeeping of valuables. The build- 
ings are protected by chemical sprinkler 
systems. 

The company will operate furniture 
and freight vans of the six-wheel exten- 
sion-chassis type. 





the St. 
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Edmonds Now Represents 
“D. and W.” Editorially in 
Louis District 


OY M. EDMONDS, an experienced 

newspaper and business journalism 
writer, has been appointed to represent 
Distribution and Warehousing editorially 
in the St. Louis territory. His office is 
at 1251 Syndicate Trust Building, St. 
Louis. 

Formerly a resident of Houston, Tex., 
Mr. Edmonds went to St. Louis in 1904 
as a reporter on the old Republic and 
his assignments included one of “cover- 
ing” the World’s Fair for seven months, 
He returned to Houston in 1906 and did 
newspaper work for three years. In 
1909 he became early Sunday editor of 
the St. Louis Republic and at various 
times during the ensuing eight years he 
served as Sunday editor, city editor, 


Roy M. 
EDMONDS 
Appointed  edi- 
torial represen- 
tative in St. 
Louis 


oto 
by Murillo 
Studio 





news editor, etc. Since 1917 he has been 
engaged in business journalism, both 
news and advertising, and he resigned 
last February as a staff representative 
of American Lumberman. 

Mr. Edmonds was at one time editor- 
manager of the official publication of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis and was 
formerly advertising manager of Greater 
St. Louis, published by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Virginia Firm 
Incorporates 


The Waynesboro Cold Storage Corpo- 
ration has been incorporated, with a 
maximum capital of 10,000 shares of no 
par value stock, to acquire, build and 
maintain storage warehouses in Waynes- 
boro, Va. Edward R. Tatum of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., is president. 





New Company 
in Kentucky 


The Ohio River Terminal & Ware- 
house Co., capitalized at $10,000, was 
granted a charter on June 12 to operate 
in Louisville. The incorporators are 
Patrick Calhoun, Jr., Fred M. Alverson 
and C. R. Cranz. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman— use the 1930 Warehouse 
Directory. 
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Sound, Steady Development 
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NEW MODEL W‘1 International Truck a | . s “he ee —— 
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ape 


and trailer in the service of the Universal 3 . ene eae Wigley, 


Carloading & Distributing Company oper- 
ating between Chicago and Davenport. 














VEN its best and oldest friends have been 

surprisea at the rapid rise of Interna- 
tional Harvester in the automotive world. 
The gains in International Truck produc- 
tion and in International registration 
throughout the United States have been 
almost sensational. 


There is nothing artificial or temporary in 
this success. It would, in fact, be hard to cite 
a better example of sound and steady develop- 
ment in American industry and business than 
this rise of International Trucks. The truck- 
building knowledge accumulated since 1904 
has been apparent in each new year’s output 
of Internationals. Constantly improving de- 


SHIP-UNEVERSAL 


a | » 


—— 
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sign, rigid quality standards, and a forward- 
looking service policy—all have contributed 
to the growing reputation. 


Today the rising preference for Interna- 
tionals forms as reliable a gauge as you can 
get of truck values. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, and the proof of the 
truck comes out on the job, and in the 
record of sales. 


The line today includes the %4-ton Special 
Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; 1%, 
144, 2, and 3-ton Speed Trucks; and Heavy- 
Duty Trucks to 5 tons. Service through 181 
Company-owned branches in the United 
States and Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 


Chicago, Illinios 


The McCormick-Deering 
Industrial Tractor 


This popular tractor is a compact, economical 
power unit ready for most anything. It delivers its 
power in three ways—through drawbar, belt, or 
power take-off. It pulls, pushes, and lifts. It combines 
with an almost endless variety of equipment. W rite 
for the booklet, “Tractor Power in Industry.” 
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Government’s 
Cold Storage 
Report June I 


MPROVEMENT in the cold storage 
butter situation is reflected in the 

reduction of stocks on June 1 to a little 
less than twice the quantity in storage 
on the same date a year ago, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, reported on 
June 14. Whereas butter stocks have 
been from two to three times as great 
in recent months as on corresponding 
dates a year ago, the Bureau says the 
storage supply on June 1 is reported at 
50,330,000 pounds as compared with 
28,369,000 pounds on June 1 last year. 

Other dairy and poultry products 
were in larger storage supply on June 1 
as compared with a year ago, but the 
Bureau reports decreased holdings of 
meats and lard. Of apples there was the 
equivalent of 463,000 barrels in storage, 
as compared with 392,000 barrels last 
June. 

Stocks of American cheese are re- 
ported at 49,045,000 pounds as compared 
with 47,641,000 pounds last June; eggs, 
9,174,000 cases as compared with 6,705,- 


000 cases; frozen poultry, 61,202,000 
pounds as compared with 41,643,000 
pounds. 


Total stocks of meats are reported at 
834,444,000 pounds as compared with 
1,012,892,000 pounds last June; and of 
lard, 115,327,000 pounds as compared 
with 183,490,000 pounds. The decrease 
in meats is largely accounted for by 
smaller holdings of frozen pork, of which 
the storage stocks were 177,145,000 
pounds, as compared with 256,291,000 
pounds a year ago. 


Barge Line Warehouse 
Opens in Louisville 


Public merchandise warehousing in 
Louisville has fresh competition in the 
form of storage space thrown open on 
June 18 by the newly-incorporated Ohio 
River Terminal & Warehouse Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the American Barge Line Co., 
operating on the Ohio River. 

The structure, located at Preston 
Street and the river, is described in a 
local newspaper as “one of the finest 
and most complete plants on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers.” It cost approxi- 
mately $175,000 to build and has 25,000 
square feet of floor space and twenty 
acres for open storage. 





W arehouse 
Collapses 


The front part of the seven-story brick 
bonded warehouse occupied at 417 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City, by the 
Greenwich Storage Co. suddenly col- 
lapsed on the afternoon of June 20 and 
filled the street with debris fifty feet 
high. The manager, Alfred D. Scheer, 
and seven laborers, warned by a series 
of rumbles, escaped. Two sprinkler com- 
pany employees on the roof narrowly 
escaped. The ruins buried a truck un- 
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loading at the Vestry Warehouses, Inc., 
next door. 

About $200,000 worth of merchandise 
was in the building, and some of this 
was lost. 

Chief Building Inspector Frederick 
Kuehnle expressed opinion that over- 
loading caused the crash. 





Ramm Is Now 
With Empire 

W. C. Ramm, formerly commercial 
agent of the Bekins Household Shipping 
Co., Chicago, is now connected with the 
Empire Freight Co., Chicago, in the 
capacity of commercial agent. 





Seeberg No Longer 
With This Magazine 


REDERICK J. SEEBERG 

is no longer a representa- 
tive of Distribution and 
Warehousing. For a _ brief 
period he was employed to 
sell advertising, working out 
of the Chicago office, but 
severed his connection with 
this magazine on May 16. 

This information is_ for 
the guidance of our readers 
in view of the circumstances 
that Distribution and Ware- 
housing has been informed 
by a Detroit warehouse exec- 
utive that he loaned Mr. 
Seeberg money. The Detroit 
executive states that he was 
under the impression, at the 
time of the loan, that Mr. 
Seeberg was then still asso- 
ciated with this magazine. 

Mr. Seeberg is without au- 
thority to collect money or 
sell advertising on behalf of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, and this magazine has 
no responsibility for his per- 
sonal obligations. 





Motor Freight Firms 
Organize in Alabama 


The Alabama Motor Freight Associa- 
tion has been organized with W. E. 
Ready of Tallahassee as president and 
R. D. Smith of Montgomery as executive 
secretary. S. McDonald of Prattville 
is vice-president, and the executive 
board comprises the officers and F. V. 
Brooks of Letohatchee, Thomas C. Reed 
of Montgomery, W. E. Rylee of Marion 
and S. M. Cole of Birmingham. 

Through shipping agreements, uni- 
formity of rates, and equitable legisla- 
tion are three of the objectives. 





Price Firm Is 
Incor porated 


The Price Transfer & Storage Co. 
has been incorporated, with capital of 
fifty shares of $100 par value each, to 
do a transfer and storage business in 
Jacksonville, Fla. The directors are M. 
McLaughlin, Charles H. Dukes and H. 
A. McLaughlin. 
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Dividends by 
Merchants Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


rmHE annual stockholders’ meeting of 
Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co, 
Washington, D. C., was held on June 17 
when the quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the preferred stock was 
declared, together with a semi-annual 
dividend of $5 per share on the common 
stock. Both are listed on the Washing. 
ton Stock Exchange, and the common 
last sold at 110 and the preferred at 100, 
John L. Newbold, Sr., was _ relected 
president. B. L. Prince and C. B. Buck 
were chosen first and second vice-presi- 
dents, and David P. Smith was named 
secretary and third vice-president. John 
L. Newbold, Jr., was elected treasurer, 


Government 
Warehouse 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING'’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building 

£ if-ren Federal Government is_ prepar- 
- ing to erect at Washington a large 

warehouse to store Government and Dis- 

trict of Columbia supplies. The plant 

will have 400,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Congress has provided an appropriation 

of $1,760,000 for site and building. 


Wedding Rings 
and Publicity 


That wedding rings in storage should 
lead to good newspaper yarns is sug- 
gested by David Frederick, writing in 
a recent issue of Editor & Publisher, 
the newspaper men’s weekly publica- 
tion. 

“Most storage warehouses,” Mr. Fred- 
erick points out, “have wedding rings 
by the dozen, and similar cases to that 
of the woman who came every year to 4a 
storage room, put on her wedding gown 
and sat before a mirror for an hour. 
There are also plenty of queer articles 
in storage.” 

It is suggested that the household 
goods warehouseman may _ get some 
favorable publicity in his local news- 
paper by bringing Mr. Frederick’s idea 
to the attention of an alert reporter. 


Truck Handling Rate 
Increase Suspended 


The Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission, acting on a petition filed by 
Leo E. Golden, traffic commissioner of 
the Grand Rapids Association of Com- 
merce, has entered an order suspend: 
ing until Aug. 8 a proposed increase t0 
75 cents, from 50 cents, in minimum 
charges for handling less than carload 
shipments, published by the Associated 
Truck Lines and to have become éef- 
fective on June 24. 

The commission set July 16 as the 
date for a hearing, at its offices in 
Lansing. 
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RE YOU USING THE 


RIGHT TIRES 
Viz o 






FOR YEARS GOODYEAR TIRES HAVE BEEN USED ON THE TRUCKS OF 


GOODMAN TRANSFER AND WAREHOUSE CO., 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


LONG DISTANCE HAULING? 


Aimost every kind of trucking 
makes different demands on 
tires. Some trucks must cover 
long distances at high speeds 
—others must make frequent 
stops and starts—some must 
operate where there are no 
roads —still others must carry 
tremendous loads at slower 
speeds on paved streets and 
highways. 

But one name identifies the 
right tire for every hauling job. 


That name is GOODYEAR. 
When you go to a Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station 
Dealer, you get careful, accu- 
rate recommendations show- 
ing exactly the right type of 
tire suited to your hauling job. 

There’s only one tire for op- 
erators of long distance mov- 
ing vans and motor express 
delivery services—and that tire 
is the Goodyear Truck Balloon. 
This great tire stands the heat 


of maintained speed—cushions 
loads against breakage — 
gives safety and greater trac- 
tion — enables trucks to run at 
higher average speeds— and 
brings tire costs back to new 
low levels. For city work, at 
slower speeds, many moving 
trucks are equipped with 
the standard Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Pneumatic 
Truck Tire, or the Goodyear 
Super-Heavy Duty Cushion. 


ON YOUR NEW TRUCKS SPECIFY GOODYEARS 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Construction 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM—Alabama Warehouse- 

ing Co. has arranged for an increase 
in capital from 52,000 to 55,000 shares 
of no par value stock, for general ex- 
pansion. 


California 


Los Angeles—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. is preparing plans 
for a $30,000 warehouse and freight sta- 
tion on Slauson Avenue. 

Oakland—Howard Terminal has ap- 
proved plans for a $40,000 one-story 
warehouse at First and Market Streets. 


Canada 


Port Stanley, Ont.—Department of 
Public Works has plans for a $50,000 
one-story warehouse in connection with 
wharf extensions. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Southern New England 
Ice Co. will remodel and equip a building 
on Hallam Street as a cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant. 

Griswold—Griswold Warehouses, Inc., 
has filed notice of company dissolution 
under State laws. 


Florida 


Sarasota—Sarasota Terminal Docks 
Co., Inec., identified with the National 
Docks & Terminal Corporation, Camden, 
N. J., has plans for a $350,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and pre-cooling plant on 
the municipal island at the entrance to 
Sarasota Bay. 


Georgia 


Atlanta—Walker Storage & Van Co. 
has opened its new three-story fireproof 
sprinklered warehouse, 50 by 150 feet, 
for storage of household goods, at Peach- 
tree and Merrits Streets. 


Illinois 
Chicago—Distribution Service, Inc., 
has removed to 445 West Erie Street 


from 427 West Erie Street. 

Chicago—Kipps Express & Van Co. 
has arranged for an increase in capital 
to $150,000, from $75,000, for general 
expansion. 

Chicago—F. Landon Cartage Co. has 
arranged for increase in capital to 
$300,000, from $200,000, for general ex- 
pansion. 

Indiana 


Bloomington—Welsh Transfer Co. has 
been sold by O. C. Welsh to R. H. 
Marlin. 

Indianapolis—Wayne Transfer Co. has 
opened a branch at 808 Fort Wayne 
Avenue. 

Poseyville—Southern Indiana Storage 
Co., recently incorporated, has approved 
plans for a $22,000 one-story and base- 
ment warekouse, 50 by 125 feet. 

Richmond—Forest Monger Transfer & 
Storage has opened its new three-story 
fireproof warehouse for storage of 
household goods. 
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Iowa 


Des Moines—Railway Express Agency 
has leased a $40,000 one-story ware- 
house, 80 by 130 feet, which is being 
erected at Sixth and Wagner Streets and 
will occupy it as a warehouse and dis- 
tributing terminal. 


Kentucky 


Ashland—Crystal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. has acquired the plant and business 
of the Ashland Ice Co. Expansion is 
planned. 

Louisiana 


New Orleans—Superior Pure Ice Co., 
Inc., operating cold storage warehouses 
and ice plants, has filed notice of in- 
crease in capital to $300,000 and 15,000 
shares of no par value stock. 

Michigan 

Detroit—Overland Package Freight 
Service, Inc., a Delaware corporation, 
has filed notice to operate in Michigan 
with a capital of 10,000 shares of stock. 

Ishpeming—Cohodas Brotkers Co. will 
build a warehouse and cold storage plant 
on site of old South Shore Station be- 
tween First and Second Streets. 

Lansing—Heath Delivery Service is 
completing plans for a $445,000 one-story 
warehouse and distributing building on 
Hazel Street. 

Missouri 


St. Louis—Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion is having plans prepared for a 
$4,600,000 project, to include a 16-story 
warehouse, freight and operating ter- 
minal bounded by Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Spruce and Poplar Streets. 


Nevada 


Reno—Western Pacific Railroad Co. is 
completing plans for a $35,000 one-story 
and two-story warekouse and freight 
building on East Fourth Street. 


New Jersey 


Jersey City—Kasten Brothers, Inc., 
operating a motor freight line service, 
has purchased the three-story building, 
containing 90,000 square feet of floor 
space, at 299-313 Pavonia Avenue, for- 
merly occupied by the Railway Express 
Agency, and will remodel and improve 
it as a freight storage and distributing 
terminal, including garage and facilities 
for servicing the company’s motor truck 
fleet. 

Jersey City—Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. has taken bids for the construction 
of the third unit, estimated to cost more 
than $1,500,000, of its storage ware- 
house and terminal project at Pier H, 
Exchange Place and Hudson River. An 
eight-story and basement structure, 160 
by 900 feet, will be occupied under 
lease by the Pennsylvania Dock & Ware- 
house Co., one of the railroad’s sub- 
sidiaries. 

Newark—Superior Distributors, Inc.. 
has leased the two-story building, con- 
taining 14,000 square feet of floor space, 
at 215 Central Avenue and will occupy 
it as a loading and transfer station. 


New York 


Huntington—Long Island Ice 
(Concluded on page 68) 


Cor- 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM — Goodman-Bradshaw 

Transfer & Warehouse Co., Ine. 
Incorporators, Henry C. Goodman, presi- 
dent of the Goodman Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Inc.; Horace Bradshav, 
president of the Bradshaw Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., and B. E. Sigmier, man- 
ager of the Goodman firm. 


Arkansas 


Jonesboro—Arkansas Warehouse (Co, 
W. L. Gatz is president and Burley Ful. 
ler is secretary. 


California 
Los Angeles—City & Harbor Ware- 
house, Inc. Capital, $100,000.  Incor- 


porators, Elmer C. Cord and John W, 
Cord. 


Los Angeles — Cooperative Delivery 
Service, Inc. Distributing and express 
service. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 


Irving Bekey, Alfred Basch and Edward 
Basch. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Freight Lines 
Co. Capital, 25,000 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, F. H. Wil- 
son, E. F. Condon, William W. Clary and 
Kent Allen. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Chicago Local Transporta- 
tion Co., 72 West Adams Street. Motor 
transfer and hauling. Capital, 30 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
Otto Gressens, Louis J. Dixon and Fred- 
erick B. Hoffman. 

Chicago—C. L. & I. Motor Freight 
Line, 1800 South Wentworth Avenue. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators, Cecelia 
Cusack, John W. Munro and Russell J. 
McCaughey. 


Indiana 
Anderson—W. A. Clark Transfer Co., 


Inc. General storage, warehouse and 
transfer business. (Company was estab- 
lished in 1900.) Capital stock, 500 


shares of no par value stock.  Incor- 
porators, W. A. Clark, president; H. H. 
Gilmore, secretary, and Ralph J. Clark. 

Evansville—Ice Service, Ine. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Cap- 
ital, 400 shares of stock. Incorporators, 
Adolph B. Schmidt and Albert Bohnsack. 

Fort Wayne—Rent-A-Truck, Inc. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. Incorporators, Otis E. Gul- 
ley, Sr. and Jr. 

Indianapolis—Biehl Transfer & Stor- 
age, Inc. Storage and transfer business 
and buying and selling of new and used 
furniture. Capital, 100 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Harry T. 
Biehl, Thomas H. Gatheridge and May 
S. Biehl. 

Indiana polis—Ohio & Mississippi Tran- 
sit Co. has filed articles in Indiana with 
Norman E. Carter, Indianapolis, as § 
agent. This is a Delaware corporation. 

Poseyville—Southern Indiana Storage 
Co., Inc. Warehouse and transfer ser- 

(Cencluded on page 68) 
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CHARLES H. KAHRS 


Formerly Vice President 
of Moores & Dunford, Inc. 


EPPLE & KAHRS 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
44 COMMERCE ST. NEWARK, N. J. 


EDWARD C., EPPLE 


Industrial Building 
Specialist for 25 Years 








FOR 


WAREHOUSES 


LEWIS & LEONARD 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
51 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















22 DAILy, 


FOR ROOM EQUIPPED WITH NOW 
BATH, CIRCULATING ICE WATER OPEN 
and RADIO! 


SINGLE, $2.50, $3.00, 
DOUBLE, $4.00, $4.50. TWIN BEDS, $5.00 












$3.50 





Near Business, Shopping 
I and Theatre Center 
The New 


| HOTEL PLYMOUTH 


49th STREET EAST OF BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 








Modern in con- 
struction, lux- 
urious in ap- 
pointments 
and convenient 
to all piers and 
amusements. 


American or 
European 
plan. 





Garage | 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 
attached. 


| HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 








Bathing from 
rooms. 
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TWO GREAT TERMINALS 


At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and distribution. 


Fireproof buildings with modern equipment and 
facilities. 


These terminals command the metropolitan market 
of nine and one-half million population, and their 
arteries of transportation reach the _ trading 
centers of the world by rail and water. 


Write for booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 


In course of construction at Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, Bayway, N. J. 
Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 
(Concluded from page 66) 


vice. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators, 
J. H. Gwalteny and George J. Waters. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Greylock Motor Express Co., 
171 Blackstone Street, has been organ- 
ized with Authur Flynn heading the 
interests. 

Lowell—Atlantic States Transfer & 
Storage Co., Inc. Capital, $25,000. In- 
corporators, J. Albert Bebler, John J. 
Sullivan and Walter C. Sullivan, all of 
Springfield. John J. Sullivan is presi- 
dent of J. J. Sullivan the Mover, Inc., 
of Springfield, and Walter C. Sullivan is 
secretary of the same firm. 


Michigan 


Grand Rapids—Consumers Ice Co. 
Cold storage and warehouse and ice 
plant. Nominal capital, $1,000. Incor- 
porators, Arthur S. Ainsworth, C. Foll- 
mer and Joseph Horner. 

Grand Rapids—Moon Lake Ice Co., 
412 Douglas Street, N. W. Cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. Nominal cap- 
ital, $1,000. Incorporators, Louis C. 
Vose and Will A. Vose. 

Grand Rapids—Reliable Cartage Co., 
3836 Mt. Vernon St., N. W. Capital, 
$30,000 subscribed and paid in. 

River Rouge—Nicholson Transit Co. 
Capital, $250,000. Incorporators, W. F. 
Deane, Walter S. Brown and William 
Nicholson. 


Missouri 


Kansas City—High Ball Truck Lines, 
Inc. Capital, $50,000. Principal incor- 
porator, Don Purteet. 


New Jersey 


Newark—New Jersey Fast Freight 
Co., Inc. Capital, 100 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, A. Slutsky 
and Irving Levine. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Paramount Ice Corporation. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Capital, $200,000. 

Brooklyn—Twentieth Street Storage 
Warehouse. Warekouse and van service. 
Capital not stated. Principal incor- 
porator, M. Miller. 

New York City—Colonial Moving & 
Storage Co. Warehouse and van service. 
Nominal capital, $5,000. Principal in- 
corporator, M. H. Rosenberg. 

New York City—T. F. Quinn’s Ware- 
house Corporation. Storage warehouse 
and van service. Nominal capital, $2,500. 
Principal incorporator, T. J. Ryan. 

New York City—Russo Moving & 
Storage Corporation. Storage and truck- 
ing service. Capital, $10,000. 

New York City—Stuyvesant Storage 
& Moving Corporation. Storage ware- 
house and transfer service. Capital, 
$20,000. Principal incorporator, Harry 
Kwestel. 

New York City—Timmins Storage 
Warehouse Co., established in 1880 by 
John J. Timmins, has been incorporated 


NEWS 





under new ownership with capital of 100 
shares of no par value stock. 

New York City—Victor Weighing & 
Forwarding Corporation. Capital, 
$10,000. 

Ohio 

Akron—George Patton Motor Truck- 
ing Co. Capital, $50,000. Principal in- 
corporator, Harry West of Detroit, Mich. 

Cincinnati—City Motor Terminal Co. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, James 
J. Clancy, John J. Marshall and Spencer 
G. Kahn. 

Cincinnati—Red Ball Transit Co. Cap- 


ital, $500. Incorporators, R. R. Brown- 
field, Jessie Brownfield and G. W. 
McMillen. 

Cleveland—Cleveland Motor Freight 
Terminal, Inc. Capital, $500. Incor- 


porators, P. J. Patton, Irene Kinder and 
Harry F. Clarke. 

Cleveland—Interurban 
Van and trucking service. Capital, 100 
shares of no par value stock. Incor- 
porators, M. L. Jacobs, Louis Newman 
and A. L. Kearns. 

Columbus—White Swan Lines, Inc. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, W. A. 
McCutcheon and H. W. McCutcheon. 

Lakewood—The Harry E. Harvey 
Mover, Inc. Capital, $6,250. Incor- 
porators, Harry E. Harvey, Myrtle M. 
Harvey and Donald Hamilton. 

Toledo—Short Way Lines, Inc. Cap- 
ital, $50,000 and 1000 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Frank A. 
Harrington and Henry W. Soney. 


Moving Co. 


Tennessee 


Memphis — Tri-State Transportation 
Co. Capital, $20,000 preferred and 2000 
shares of no par value common stock. 
Incorporators, R. Y. DuQuesnay, Melvin 
T. Collier, Sr., Kenneth DuQuesnay and 
John P. Colton. 

Nashville—Hoover Motor Express Co., 
Inc. To operate a motor freight service 
between Nashville and Memphis. Cap- 
italization, $7,500. Incorporators, Eph 
Hoover, H. M. Simmons, Q. M. Hoover, 
Jack Smith and Richard Gleaves. 

Texas 

San Antonio—United Freight Lines of 
San Antonio. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
porators, O. S. Evans, O. Wolfe and Wil- 
liam Ford. 


Virginia 
Roanoke—Mundy Van & Warehouse 


Corporation. Maximum capital, $50,000. 
Harry G. Mundy is president. 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee — Carney-Heyner Storage 
Co., Inc. Storage warehouse. Capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators, James S. Carney, 


E. Heyner and M. Heyner. 

Westby—Westby Warehouse Corpora- 
tion. Warehouse and trucking service. 
Capital not stated. Incorporators, S. O. 
Johnson, T. J. Thorson and L. H. Tom- 
tengen. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman — use the 1930 Warehouse 
Directory. 
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Construction 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 

(Concluded from page 66) 


poration is preparing plans for a 
$175,000 cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. 

New York City—Port of New York 
Authority is acquiring a block of prop- 
erty bounded by Eighth and Ninth Ave- 
nues and Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets 
as the site for a $15,000,000 14-story 
union inland freight terminal. 

New York City—United States Truck- 
ing Corporation, with which the Inde- 
pendent Warehouses, Inc., is identitied, 
has purchased a three-story building, 20 
by 70 feet, at 367 Rivington Street, and 
has acquired other property in the same 
block, for a proposed storage and dis- 
tributing terminal. 

Ohio 

Youngstown—lIce & Fuel Co. is com- 
pleting plans for a $165,000 two-siory 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant at 
Avondale Avenue and South Boulev:rd. 

Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City—South West Wiare- 
house Corporation is preparing plans for 
a $400,000 five-story warehouse. 





Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg — Pennsylvania _ Railroad 
Co. has filed plans for a $100,000 six- 
story addition to its warehouse and 
freight building at Second and Mulberry 
Streets. 

Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has filed plans for a $150,000 one-story 
loading and distributing building, 100 by 
324 feet, at Sixteenth and Pike Streets. 

Scranton—Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road Co. has plans for a $150,000 one- 
story and two-story warehouse and 





freight terminal at Pine Street and 
Wyoming Avenue. 
Tennessee 


Jefferson City—Miller Bros. Transfer 
Co. has been granted permission by the 
State Railroad and Utility Commission 
to operate a motor freight line between 
Jefferson City and Knoxville. 

Murfreesboro—United Freight Lines, 
Inc., has filed an amendment increasing 
its capital stock to $125,000 from 
$100,000. 

Waverly—Waverly Transfer Co. is 
completing erection of a merchandise 
warehouse on Mill Street. 


Texas 


Goose Creek—Community Ice Co. has 
purchased a site for a proposed $75,000 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Lawn—J. C. Roper has secured per- 
mission to operate a motor freight line 
to Abilene and vicinity. 

San Antonio—Scobey Fireproof Stor- 
age Co. has taken out a permit for erec- 
tion of a $175,000 four-story and base- 
ment cold storage warehouse. 

Sinton—Central Power & Light Co. is 
planning a $40,000 cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant. 
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This Month’s Features 


RECENT VOLUMES—reviewed on pages 36 and 
Books 37— of interest to business executives include Wil- 

son’s “Co-ordinated Motor-Rail-Steamship Trans- 
portation” ; Vaile and Slagsvold’s “Marketing Organization”; 
Geier’s “Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights,” and the 
new “Custom House Guide.” 


THE FIFTY-SEVENTH 


Developing New Business of H. A. Haring’s profits- 
earnings suggestions for 
warehousemen deals this month with the storage and distri- 


bution of steel tanks. See page 43. 


THE “FREE STOR- 

Government Competition AGE” policy of the In- 

land Waterways Cor- 

poration has been further assailed by the American Ware- 

housemen’s Association before the Interstate Commerce 

Commission. Read Michael M. McNamee’s Washington cor- 
respondence—page 21. 


A FORECAST of conditions as 
charted by thirty-four economic 
experts—editors of magazines 
published by the United Business Publishers, Inc.—appears 
on page 23. 


“How’s Business?” 


LEO T. PARKER, an attorney, unties 
them on request for warehouseman and 
traffic manager. Borrow on his knowl- 
edge and experience. This authority also reviews the latest 
Court decisions of importance to the industry. Turn to 
page 40. 


Legal Knots 


THE BURCH Ware- 
house & Transfer Co., 
Pueblo, acting in re- 
sponse to facts brought out in Distribution and Warehous- 
ing’s series of articles, has erected a terminal to prevent con- 
trol from going into the hands of “outsiders.” Story begins 
on page 20. 


Motor Freight Competition 


A QUESTIONNAIRE, 
elaborate in form and 
detail, has been sent by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to water, rail and bus 
common carriers as part of the new investigation involving 
ownership and operation of motor vehicles. This is a prob- 
lem of national importance and holds particular significance 
for the public warehouse industry. Read Stephens G. Rip- 
pey’s Washington correspondence starting on page 29. 


Motor Truck Regulation 
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in News and Articles 


THIS REVISED document of 

New Bill of Lading the railroads becomes effective 

on Aug. 1. Is it legal to use 

the old forms until supplies of the new one can be printed? 

This controversial question is discussed by Stephens G. Rip- 
pey in Washington correspondence beginning on page 38. 


AN UPWARD turn for 
the better! The Govern- 
ment’s most recently 
available figures—final for April and provisional for May 
—indicate, for the final day of May, an end of the occu- 
pancy recession which set in after last November’s Wall 
Street misadventure. Turn to page 34. 


Occupancy and Tonnage 


“FROM office boy to president.” This 
Personality month’s biographical sketch is about 

Harry E. S. Wilson of Campbell Stores, 
Hoboken, N. J. Turn to page 33 for Elizabeth Forman’s 
human interest story of one man’s rise in the industry. 


“IF THEY HADN’T |. stuck to- 
gether—” President Keenan of the 
N. F. W. A. pointed out the moral 
of that, in relation to warehousing, at the National’s Ashe- 
ville convention last month. Turn to page 9. 


Siamese Twins 


HOW EXPANSION of this 
railroad privilege will benefit 
shipper, carrier and ware- 
houseman is told by H. A. Haring in an informative and 
analytical article beginning on page 24. 


**Storage-in-Transit”’ 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS relating 
thereto, as affecting warehousemen, are dis- 
cussed by Leo T. Parker in the thirty-first 


of his series of legal articles. Turn to page 45. 


Taxation 


THEY GIVE the 
valuable effect of 
repetition which 
is not identical, says Frank H. Madison in a brief chat on 
page 39. 


“Tom Thumb” Advertisements 


EXPERIENCE of eighty-seven 
warehouse owners on types of mo- 
tor vehicles used is discussed by 
Philip L. Sniffin, beginning on page 49. Five southern 
States have agreed on reciprocity. Turn to page 53. . 
Congress has deferred until December further consideration 
of the motor regulation bill. See page 53. 


Truck Operation 














Directory of Warehouses . . . Pages 84 to 161 
Directory of Motor Freight Lines Pages 162 to 164 
Where to Buy Department . . . Pages 67 to 81 
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Portland Detroit 
ston Chicago 
Springfield St. Louis 
Worcester Bakersfield 
Providence Fresno 
Bronx Angeles 
Long Island Oakland 
City Sacramento 
Camden San Bernardino 
Newark San Diego 
Trenton San Francisco 
Baltimore San Jose 
Philadelphia Stockton 
Pittsburgh Klamath Falls 
Reading Portland 
Akron Seattle 
Spokane 183 
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and ECONOMY 
CHAIN DRIVE 


weve) miata <: 


Sterling DC-27 
..-.forlong and 
heavy hauls... 
insures ‘‘on 
time” deliveries 
in less time. 8 
to 10 tons... 
with 6 wheel at- 
tachments. 


Sterling DC-23 
-5'4 to7 tons 
...ideal for ex- 
tra heavy hauls 
...decidedly de- 
pendable. 


STERLING MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities 





WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION 
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ah ! Sterling DC-19, a light. 


speedy chain drive six 


4'% to 5% tons. 


Sterling DC-26 Tractor 
operating with 18-ton 
trailer...hauls more 
tons per dollar. 


PEED combined with power and 

stamina is lowering both hauling 
and maintenance costs for the hun- 
dreds of operators using Sterling Chain Drives 
the only motor trucks offering these features: 


(1) Direct Pulling Power — positive, steady pull... like 
a locomotive . . . directly to outside of wheels instead 
of through axle. No lost power. (2) Greater Fuel 
Economy—engine labor is reduced with chain drive 
Sterlings . . . . saving fuel and prolonging engine life. 
(3) Increased Engine Power — Red-Head Ricardo Com- 
bustion Chamber gets more power from a gallon of 
gasoline. (4) Super-strong Frame Construction — heavy 
oak planks, Ree <hngutes. into steel channels, gives 
extra strength, rigidity, flexibility to frame . . . reduces 
vibration, adds to truck’s life. (5) More Road Clearance 


—straight rear axle creates greater clearance . . . so that 
a Sterling can — under severest driving conditions. 
(6) Greater Payloads — and lower hauling costs. Due to 


scientific design and construction Sterling chain drives 
weigh far less than ordinary trucks of similar capacities. 


These and many other features make Sterling 
chain drives more economical to own and operate. 
Sizes, from 412 to 10 tons, to suit every hauling 
need. For full information, write to Driver Dan,in 
care of Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Driver Dan Says: 


“Measured in years of 
heavy-duty Service, a 
Sterling chain drive is 
the most economical 
truck you can buy.” 
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